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ABSTRACT 

This report chronicles the history of the Federal 
role in welfare programs and training and employment programs since 
the New Deal. Part I presents a chronological summary of legislative 
action since 1935 and briefly discusses some major issues the 
Congress has tried to resolve, including: whether Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients should be treated as 
employable; how employment and training programs should be 
administered and what they should provide; and how children of 
working parents can be assured of adequate care. A lack of 
congressional consensus on these issues has led to bitter debate, 
administrative confusion, and a lack of policy coherence. Part II 
discusses the following topics in greater detail: (1) enactment of a 
program of aid to dependent children; (2) adoption of the concept of 
"self -support"; (3) "unemployed parents" introduced to the program; 
(4) the public welfare amendments of 1962; (5) expansion of the work 
incentive concept; (6) enactment of the work incentive (WIN) program; 
(7) welfare reform and welfare expansion during the Nixon era; (8) 
legislation for employment-related demonstration projects; (9) 
Carter's welfare reform proposal — basic issues reemerge; (10) efforts 
to authorize job search and changes in the WIN program; and (11) the 
Reagan Administration — renewed emphasis on work requirements. 
Appendices provide data on work programs, characteristics of AFDC 
recipients, AFDC enrollment and benefits, the general population of 
mothers in the labor force and the status of children, and selected 
employment and training programs for AFDC recipients. (KH) 
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FOREWORD 



This committee print is designed to give some background for the 
joint hearings of the Subcommittees on Employment and Produc- 

o <™ ltd Sec ?£&J mi Income Maintenance on the general 

subject of "Work and Welfare." Bcucrtu 

•?fti.? ongre8S „ and successive Administrations have struggled 
with this issue for the last thirty years. The legislative history of 
this struggle is both fascinating and frustrating and we are fortu- 
nate that Margaret Malone consented to write the story for us Ms 
MaJone is not only an expert in the field but was also an active 
participant in many of the developments that are described. 

This print also contains a compilation of statistics (supplied bv 
the Departments of HHS and Labor) relevant to a oinsideration of 
the issue. I commend the print to any of my colleagues interested 
m pursuing solutions to the work and welfare issue— because they 
will find that there are few solutions that have not already been 
enacted and even fewer that have not already been suggested. 

Dan Quayle. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

"jHCnHeb Plains Venule 



WASHINGTON. Q>C Ml* 

August, 1986 



Honorable Orrin G, hatch 
Chairman 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Honorable Bob packwood 
Chairman 

Committee on Finance 
United states Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Chairman Hatch and Chairman packwood: 

This report has been prepared by Margaret Malone for 
the joint use of the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Productivity of the Labor and Human Resources Committee and 
ll*JZm £?^n~ e r on . Social Security and Income Maintenance 
of the Finance Committee as background information on work 
and welfare programs. 

This report chronicles the history of the federal role 
in welfare programs and training and employment programs 

SmLSVS"' t U irt ? ***** ' We believe Y™ and the other 
members of our Committees, as well as the general public, 
will find this report to be a comprehensive discussion of 

!??? 9 i2?« fedeCa i P<Uic £ in work * nd welfare programs and 
will help us understand the issues before Ss as we look at 
reform of the welfare system. 

Our two subcommittees will continue to review current 
programs and formulate ideas on how to improve federal work 
and welfare programs. We commend this document to anyone 
interested in work and welfare programs. anyone 




William L. Armstrong 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Social 
Security and Income 



Maintenance 



Sincerely, 




Chairman 
Subcommittee on 
Employment 

and Productivity 
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EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS 

PART I— AN INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

A. Chronological Summary of Legislative Action 

THE NEW DEAL DIVISION: WORK FOR EMPLOYABLES, WELFARE FOR 
UNEMPLG V ABLES 

President Roosevelt's New Deal brought about the establishment 
of two kinds of social programs with clearly distinguishable pur- 
poses—one kind designed to address the pressing economic prob- 
lems of the time, another to create a system of protection for indi- 
viduals and families that would continue after the period of eco- 
nomic crisis had ended. 

( In April 1935, in response to the President's appeal to provide 
the security of a livelihood," the Congress acted to meet the first 
purpose of appropriating almost $5 billion for a new work relief 
program. The Works Progress Administration (WPA), established 
the following month, was the President's nuyor initiative to pro- 
vide an income during the period of the Depression to persons con- 
sidered to Le employable 

' Later in the year, in August 1935, the Congress enacted Roose- 
velt s multi-faceted system of "social security," an action praised by 
the President as "historic for all time." The Social Security Act of 
1935 established a social insurance system for the elderly, and a 
Federal-State system of unemployment compensation for workers 
during periods of unemployment. It also authorized Federal grants 
to the States to assist them in "relief to those considered to be un- 
employable—the aged, the blind, and dependent children without 
an employable father in the home. 

The temporary WPA ended with World War II, but the programs 
created by the Social Security Act have been maintained, in some- 
what modified form, for more than half a century. The program 
that is the major focus of this paper, the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren program (renamed Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
m 1962), has retained its basic structure as a Federally-assisted, 
State-administered program, with the purpose of helping needy 
mothers and children. But a basic assumption of the program, that 
it serves a population that is unemployable, has gradually eroded. 

EARLY CHANGES IN FEDERAL ADC POLICY 

The idea that at Jeast some ADC receipients were employable 
was introduced into the Federal statute in 1956, when the Congress 
authorized Federal matching to States to allow them to provide 
services to help parents of needy children "to attain the maximum 
self-support and personal independence/' 

(1) 



When the ADC law was changed in 1961 to allow States, at their 
option, to provide assistance to families in which the father was 
unemployed, a more clearly identifiable category of employable re- 
cipients was brought into the program. At the same time, the Con- 
gress added, for the first time and only with respect to these unem- 
ployed fathers, a requirement that States have work rules, and 
that fathers who refused employment must be penalized by the 
withholding of assistance to their families. 

In 1962, President Kennedy proposed amendments that empha- 
sized the provision of rehabilitation and training for welfare recipi- 
ents. In testifying on the Administration's proposals in February 
1962, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Abraham Ribi- 
coff told the Committee on Wavs and Means that "Essentially our 
task is to wage war on dependency." The proposals submitted by 
the Administration and enacted by the Congress provided 75 per- 
cent Federal matching to the States to finance a loosely-defined 
range of services to help a relative of a child receiving aid to 
"attain or retain capability for self-support or self care, or services 
which are so prescribed and so provided in order to maintain and 
strengthen family life * * * " or other services that are "likely to 
prevent or reduce dependency." 

In addition, the Congress adopted a Kennedy proposal that au- 
thorized the States to establish community work and training pro- 
grams in which individuals could be required to "work off' their 
welfare benefits by performing public work "of a constructive 
nature." 

The adoption of the principle that recipients could be required to 
work on a State or local work project in exchange for benefits was 
a significant change in AFDC policy. Federal rules had previously 
prohibited the States from imposing this kind of requirement. 

Although some who testified on the 1962 amendments expressed 
reservations about the new "work relief policy, it was not particu- 
larly controversial. The community work and training program 
rules applied to both mothers and fathers, but the expectation of 
the Administration and of the Congress was that most of those who 
would be required to participate would be unemployed fathers. 
During the 6 years the program was authorized, only 13 States 
elected to use the authority. 

The idea of a work "incentive" was also introduced into the pro- 
gram in the 1962 amendments. For the first time the Federal stat- 
ute required States to take into account an individual's work ex- 

genses in calculating the family's AFDC benefit, and allowed the 
tates to permit families to set aside earned or other income to 
meet further identifiable needs of a dependent child. 

THE WAR ON POVERTY 

Increasing interest in employment for AFDC recipients coincided 
with the establishment in the early and mid 1960*8 of a number of 
new Federal employment and training programs, most of which 
were enacted as part of President Johnson's War on Poverty. One 
program, the Work Experience program, begun in 1965 under title 
V of the Economic Opportunity Act, primarily served AFDC recipi- 
ents. The Work Experience program operated much in the same 
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strategy adopted by the committees included a requirement for dis- 
regarding a portion of an AFDC family's earnings as an incentive 
for employable family members to go to work. 

The 1967 amendments aroused considerable controversy as they 
moved through the Congress, particularly the amendment that im- 
posed a work requirement on AFDC mothers. 

Although the committees' amendments passed the Congress and 
were signed into law, they were never implemented as intended. 
The child support and family planning requirements were largely 
ignored by both the Administration and the States. The Work In- 
centive program was implemented by the Department of Labor, but 
was buried relatively low in the Department's bureaucracy and 
never enjoyed the enthusiastic support of the Johnson or any suc- 
ceeding administration. Appropriations for the program remained 
below the committees' expectation. The State welfare agencies re- 
sponded in very different ways to the requirement that they refer 
each "appropriate" recipient to employment and training under 
WIN. Some State welfare agencies found large numbers to be "ap- 
propriate" for referral, and swamped the WIN employment offices 
with unprepared candidates. Others found so few to be "appropri- 
ate" that the program was starved for candidates. 

The one major aspect of the committees' employment strategy 
that was implemented was the amendment requiring the disregard 
of a portion of an AFDC family's earnings as an incentive for work. 

THE DEBATE OVER NIXON'S WELFARE REFORM PROPOSAL 

The Ways and Means and Finance Committees continued to pub- 
licly express their interest in the implementation of the WIN pro- 
gram. However, their attention was very soon turned to consider- 
ation of a new proposal for major change in welfare policy. In 
August 1969, a year and a half after the signing of the WIN 
amendments, President Nixon proposed to repeal both the AFDC 
and WIN programs, and to replace them with a new program to 
"assure an income foundation" for all families with children, and a 
new program of employment and training and child care services. 
The Nixon Administration's Family Assistance Plan (FAP) would 
have extended Federal cash assistance to two-parent families in all 
States (under the optional AFDC— Unemployed Father program 
only about half the States provided such assistance). It also would 
have established a Federal minimum benefit level. Nixon empha- 
sized that the new family program was based on the principle of 
providing cash incentives to work, which he described as "a new 
approach that will make it more attractive to go to work than to go 
on welfare • • • 99 

The House of Representatives passed the Nixon amendments in 
1970 with relatively little change. However, the amendments met 
strong opposition in the Senate Finance Committee. Finance Com- 
mittee members criticized the work incentive provisions of FAP as 
structurally flawed. The committee approved an alternative propos- 
al that, among other provisions, called for testing of both a family 
assistance" type proposal, and a "workfare" type proposal, along 
lines defined by the committee. The 91st Congress ended without 
any final action on welfare reform amendments. 
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-.jg-'ffl; "? d Committee responded to the criti- 

r*Tu vPJ 1 ** b " n . nimd ,n Smato the year before by adding 
to the PAP proposal a greater emphaaia on employment and train- 
In* for welfare recipients. The committee introduced the idea that 
welfare redptonts could and should be divided into twoditego- 
riee~thoae who oould work, and thoee who could not. There were 
to be two separate programs to serve the defined groups. The pro- 
FJ™ for employables Included work requirements, and provided 
both cash assistance and employment and training services. The 
program for unemployable*, limited mostly to mothers with a child 
under age three, provided only cash assistance, and had no work 

In its proposal for welfare reform in 1972, the Committee on Pi- 
J** 0 * took ■ very different approach. Like the Ways and Means 
Committee, it divided recipients into employables and unemploy! 
ablea. But for those it defined as employable, it provided a 5 
teed Job, not cash assistance. Cash assistance could be paid only to 
those considered unemployable, mosUy mothers with a child under 
age 6. 

The clash in phUosophy represented by theee welfare reform pro- 
posals was not resolved. The Nixon welfare reform era ended with- 
out enactment of either a new cash program or a new work pro- 
gram. 

EFFORTS TO STMNOTHKN THE WIN PROORAlf 

During the course of the PAP debate, both the House and the 
Senate developed amendment* that were designed to correct some 
of the flaws that were perceived in the operation of the WIN pro- 
grain. Amendments passed by the Congress in 1971 eliminated the 
diacretio" that had been given State welfare agencies to determine 
which at DC recipients were "appropriate" Tor referral to WIN. 
X?^*™ were required to refer ail AFDC recipients to 

WIN except these that were specifically excluded by law. Added to 
those excluded from the referral requirement were mothers who 
were caring for a child under age 6. The intent of theee changes 
*■» to provide more uniform implementation by the States of the 
f^srnd process. The amendments were also designed to improve 
coordination between the welfare and employment functions, and 
to shift the emphasis of the program from institutional training to 
Job placement. 

carter's welparr rrform proposal 

The welfare reform debate began again in 1977, when President 
Carte; proposed a sweeping reform of the welfare system that re- 
pealed all existing welfare programs and replaced them with a 
single Federal cash assistance program for all needy families and 
individuals, and a separate employment and training program. 
Like the Nixon proposal, the Carter proposal for cash assistance in- 
corporated strong reliance on cash incentives as a way of increas- 
tag the incomes of families with earnings, and as a way of encour- 
aging recipients to go to work. 

The proposed employment and training program had two compo- 
nents— a program of initial job search for those "required to work?' 
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and a program of subsidized public service employment and train- 
ing for those who were unable to find jobs in the regular economy. 
More than half of the proposed subsidized work and training posi- 
tions were estimated to go to the "working poor" families who were 
being brought into the program for the first time. 

As in the earlier debate, proponents of the proposal defended the 
cash incentive approach on the basis of equity and fairness, argu- 
ing that a person who worked should always be better off than one 
who did not. Proponents also emphasized that the combined effect 
of the cash and jobs programs would be to significantly increase 
the incomes of large numbers of individuals and families, moving 
millions of people out of poverty. Critics argued that the cash in- 
centive approach constructed by the Administration would not 
have the effect of encouraging people to work, and that it was es- 
sentially impossible to structure the cash assistance program so 
that it provided both adequate levels of benefits and sufficiently 
low marginal tax rates on earnings. The Administration was also 
criticized for not including a job guarantee as part of its employ- 
ment program, and for not providing for better administrative co- 
ordination between its cash and employment programs. 

In 1979, the House passed a limited version of the Administra- 
tion's original cash assistance proposal. However, the employment 
component of the program did not get House approval. The Fi- 
nance and Labor and Human Resources committees in the Senate 
never went beyond holding hearings on the Administration's bills. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT— ANOTHER 
EMPLOYMENT ALTERNATIVE 

The 1973 Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
consolidated the many employment and training programs that 
had been enacted under various statutes during the 1960's. AFDC 
recipients were among those made eligible for CETA services. How- 
ever, as in earlier programs, they represented only a small percent- 
age of enrollees. Amendments in 1978 targeted CETA funding gen- 
erally on low income individuals. These new eligibility criteria 
were adopted as the result of criticism that CETA was providing 
public jobs to a significant number of individuals who were not eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. The change in the eligibility criteria re- 
sulted in some increase in the number of AFDC recipients who 
were placed in public service jobs. 

RECENT CHANGES IN WORK PROGRAMS AND WORK INCENTIVES 

One of the mqjor changes in AFDC law that was proposed by the 
Reagan Administration in 1981 was for the creation of a communi- 
ty work experience (CWEP) program, in which recipients could be 
required to "work off' their welfare benefits by participating in 
State or local work projects. The proposed CWEP program was 
very much like the community work and training program that 
was enacted in 1962, and that operated in a number of States until 
replaced by the WIN program in 1968. It was also similar to the 
program implemented in California while Ronald Reagan was gov- 
ernor of that State. 
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«™ e seC0I J d ma i 0T change was to repeal that part of the 1967 
WIN amendments that required the permanent disregard of $30 
plus one-third of an AFDC family's monthly earnings. The $30 plus 
one-third disregard was limited to the first 4 months of employ- 
ment. Additional changes had the effect of similarly reducing or 
eliminating benefits for families with other sources of income. 

The Congress enacted most of the Reagan proposals, although it 
made the implementation of community work experience programs 
an option, rather that a requirement, for the States. In addition, 
the Congress approved two amendments related to employment 
and training for AFDC recipients that were initiated by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. One amendment authorized the States to imple- 
m j nt a A JJ^ k su PP leinen tation" program in which States could 
reduce AFDC benefits payable to certain recipients, selected by the 
State, and use the money saved to provide subsidized jobs, which 
would be available on a voluntary basis. The second authorized the 
btates to operate WIN demonstration programs in which State wel- 

I? re iSfx? Cies were to 8 iven ful1 responsibility for administering 
the WIN program, and allowed to design their own package of em- 
ployment and training services. 

Since the enactment of these amendments in 1981, the Reagan 
Administration has proposed new amendments each year which 
would give State welfare agencies the responsibility of putting 
large numbers of recipients into some form of State employment 
fl 0gr ^' • • 1 ' * he C 011 ^ 88 approved an amended version of 
the Administrations employment search proposal, again giving 
State welfare agencies an option, rather than requiring them to im- 
plement an employment search program. However, the Congress 
has rejected the other proposals that have been put forward by the 
administration since 1981 that would require State welfare agen- 
cies to place most employable AFDC recipients in some form of 
work or training program. 

The Congress has also rejected the Administration's proposal to 
repeal the WIN program. The Administration has argued that the 
WIN training function could be provided under the authority of the 
£™T raining Partnership Act, enacted in 1982 as a replacement for 
CETA. 

Since 1982, the Committee on Ways and Means has initiated a 
number of amendments to limit and overturn the effect of the 1981 
changes in rules for counting earned and other income. The Con- 

gre8S 1 i^iS? proved several of the Committee's initiatives, allowing 
some AFDC recipients who become' employed to retain cash and 
Medicaid benefits for a limited period of time. The Ways and 
Means Committee has also proposed a requirement that all States 
must extend AFDC benefits to families with an unemployed 
parent. This amendment to change the Unemployed Parent pro- 
gram from an optional to a mandatory part of the AFDC program 
passed the House, and was agreed to as a part of the conference 
^reement on the fiscal year 1986 budget reconciliation bill. After 
the conference agreement was defeated, this provision was deleted 
from the legislation by subsequent action on the bill. 
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B. Some Major Issues the Congress Has Tried To Resolve 

Since the Congress first approved legislation in 1956 to authorize 
employment and training and other related services for AFDC re- 
cipients, it has had to consider a number of recurring issues. Some 
of the major ones are: 

SHOULD AFDC RECIPIENTS BE TREATED AS EMPLOYABLE? 

During the first 20 years of the program, recipients of aid were 
not considered to be employable so far as Federal policy was con- 
cerned. The framers of the original legislation assumed that moth- 
ers in families without a father, for whom the program was de- 
signed, were unemployable because of their role as providers of 
care for their children. 

However, when the Congress agreed in 1961 to allow the States 
to extend aid to families in which the father was unemployed, it 
assumed that most of the fathers in question were employable. The 
1961 amendments included a work requirement, and a penalty- 
denial of benefits to the family — if the requirement was not met. 

In 1967, when the Congress made the unemployed father pro- 
gram a permanent (but still optional) part of the AFDC law, it. 
added eligibility criteria which were aimed at assuring that the 
program was limited to fathers who would be employable. The Con- 
gress built into the eligibility rules a requirement for a prior (and 
recent) attachment to the work force. If the father had recently 
been employed, it was reasoned, he could and would be employed 
again. 

The question of whether mothers should be treated as employ- 
able has not been so easy for the Congress to decide. 

Amendments to the AFDC law in 1956 and 1962 emphasized 
services to end dependency, and clearly included employment and 
training services as one way to help AFDC mothers become inde- 
pendent of welfare. However, the underlying assumption that most 
of these mothers were unemployable was not challenged. 

In 1967, Joseph Califano, then a White House aide to President 
Johnson, was quoted in the press as saying that an Administration 
analysis showed that less than one percent of welfare recipients 
were employable. 

This assumption of the unemployability of most AFDC mothers 
was criticized by the Committee on Ways and Means. Determined 
to limit the growth of the AFDC rolls, the committee initiated a 
package of amendments that assumed that many AFDC mothers, if 
given services and incentives, were employable and could become 
self-supporting. The committee's amendments required State wel- 
fare agencies to refer all "appropriate" AFDC adults, as well as 
older children who were not in school, to employment and training 
programs. Those who refused were to be penalized by a reduction 
in benefits. 

The report of the Ways and Means Committee made clear that 
the provision was to apply to all mothers, including those with 
young children: 

Your committee intends that a proper evaluation be made of 
the situation of all mothers to ascertain the extent to which 
appropriate child care arrangements should be made available 
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so the mother can go to work. Indeed, under the bill the States 
would be required to assure appropriate arrangements for the 
care and protection of children during the absence from the 
home of any relative performing work or receiving training. 
The committee recognizes that in some instances— where there 
are several small children, for example— the best plan for a 
family may be for the mother to stay at home. But even these 
cases would be reviewed regularly to see if the situation had 
changed to the point where training or work is appropriate for 
the mother. 

The Ways and Means treatment of mothers provoked strong crit- 
icism. Although part of the criticism of the committee's amend- 
ments was based on the argument that adequate day care could 
not, or would not, be provided, and that mothers would not be pro- 
vided meaningful work, much of it was based on the grounds that 
mothers should remain at home to care for their children. 

When the bill got to the Senate, the Committee on Finance react- 
ed to this criticism by excluding all mothers providing care for a 
preschool age child from being required to participate in employ- 
ment or training programs. The committee also gave State welfare 
workers the authority to exclude any other person if they deter- 
mined that this was in the best interests of the individual con- 
cerned. A Senate floor amendment further diluted the work re- 
quirement for mothers by specifying that a mother with a child 
under age 16 could not be required to work except while the child 
was in school. 

, T£ e Ways and Means Committee held firm in conference on the 
1967 WIN amendments. The law finally approved by the Congress 
reflected the policy that it had proposed, requiring that all mothers 
be evaluated for referral to work or training. 

Neither Federal nor State welfare administrators were ready to 
follow the lead of the Congress in its policy of assuming— and re- 
quiring—participation by mothers in the employment and training 
programs created by the 1967 amendments. Implementation pro- 
ceeded slowly and unevenly. In 1971 the Congress amended the law 
to apply the work requirement only to those mothers not caring for 
a child under age 6. It also limited State discretion to excuse other 
recipients from the work requirement. At the same time, however, 
it required that mothers who volunteered for participation, and 
young mothers and pregnant teenagers, should be given high prior- 
ity in being served by WIN. 

The proposals for changes in welfare program design that were 
approved by both the Ways and Means and Finance Committees 
during the period of the Nixon welfare reform debate continued to 
reflect the view of the committees that mothers without very 
young children should be treated as employable. The Ways and 
Means Committee proposed to enroll all mothers without a child 
under age 3 m its work and training program for employable wel- 
fare recipients. 

The Finance Committee proposed that mothers with no child 
under age 6 be offered a guaranteed job, at the same time making 
them ineligible for welfare. In its report it posed the following 
questions: 
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* * * Does it make sense to pay millions of persons not to 
work at a time when so many vital jobs go undone? Can this 
Nation treat mothers of school-age children on welfare as 
though they were unemployable and pay them to remain at 
home when more than half of mothers with school-age children 
in the general population are already working? 

Both the Nixon and Carter administrations proposed the replace- 
ment of the AFDC program with a new cash assistance program 
that added "working poor" families with two parents to the Na- 
tion's welfare system. Both administrations structured their pro- 
posals on the assumption that one parent in these two-parent fami- 
lies would work, and provided a combination of cash incentives, 
work requirements, and work and training programs to carry out 
their intent. They differed, however, in their proposals for single 
mothers with children. 

The Nixon Administration proposed the same cash incentive pro- 
visions for single parents as for the working poor. The Carter Ad- 
ministration differentiated between them, providing a greater cash 
incentive for the working poor, who were expected to work," than 
for single parents with young children, who were "not expected to 
work." The Nixon Administration exempted a mother with a child 
under age 6 from the work requirement. The Carter Administra- 
tion exempted a mother with a child under age 7 from work, and 
required a mother with a child between ages 7 and 14 to work only 
while the child was in school. Both the Nixon and Carter proposals 
would have allowed mothers to volunteer for participation in their 
employment and training programs. 

In 1981, the Congress adopted the Reagan Administration's pro- 
posal to allow States to require any mother without a child under 
age 3 to participate in a community work experience program. In 
proposing its 1981 changes for new work requirements and new 
work programs, the Administration argued that "everyone receiv- 
ing assistance who is capable of working should be involved in a 
work program." At the same time, it proposed repealing the 1967 
cash incentative provisions. 

As this summary indicates, the direction of legislative changes 
(and proposals that have not been enacted) has generally been 
toward accepting the notion that AFDC mothers should be treated 
as employable, and thrt the program should be designed to reflect 
that notion. However, with the exception of amendments passed in 
1967, the Congress has shown reluctance to impose a work require- 
ment on mothers with very young children. 

As a practical matter, the proportion of AFDC mothers who have 
participated in a work and training program, either on a voluntary 
or a mandatory basis, has always been very small. 

HOW SHOULD EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS BE 
ADMINISTERED? 

Determining the administrative structure of employment and 
training programs for AFDC recipients has been one of the most 
difficult issues for the Congress to resolve. 

There have been several inherent difficulties. 
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A pUJ^ e ^"fi?" 688 has generally assumed that the diversity of the 
A* DC population required the availability of a wide range of em- 
ployment, training, and social services. This assumption has neces- 
sarily introduced the question of how these services can be coordi- 

(2) The Ways and Means and Finance Committees have created 
programs to meet the specific needs of AFDC recipients. The Edu- 
cation and Labor, and Labor and Human Resources Committees 
have created other programs to meet the needs of a broader popu- 
lation considered to be disadvantaged, or having low income. These 
two distinctive sets of programs have been given different adminis- 
trative structures that have posed further problems of coordina- 
tion. 

(3) Given the many agencies at various levels of government that 
have been involved, it has been difficult to hold anyone accounta- 
ble for program success or failure. 

The administrative structure created for the 1967 WIN program 
reflected an attempt by the Congress to resolve some of these diffi- 
culties. It was decided to place the lead responsibility for WIN in 
the Department of Labor because it was believed that Labor had 
more experience in administering the desired range of employment 
and training services than did the Department of HEW (and the 
fatate welfare agencies), and because it was believed that WIN serv- 
ices could best be coordinated with those provided by other employ- 
ment and training programs if they were all combined in one de- 
partment. 

t l he ^ on S ress did not foresee the difficulty of coordinating the 
Labor Department s services (carried out by State employment of- 
fices) with the cash payment and social services functions (carried 
out by both welfare and social services agencies). As WIN was im- 
plemented, this problem of coordination became apparent, and 
amendments were enacted in 1971 to try to improve the labor-wel- 
fare agency working relationship. 

Although it was hoped that placing the WIN program under the 
Department of Labor would give AFDC recipients assured access to 
other employment and training programs, this was not the case. 
Both the 1962 Manpower and Development Act and the 1973 Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act were criticized for fail- 
ure to serve AFDC recipients, and amendments were enacted to try 
to give AFDC recipients more access to these programs. Improve- 
ment was made difficult, however, by the fact that these programs 
were administered at the local level by different agencies from 
those administering WIN. 

In 1981, an amendment was introduced in the Senate, and ap- 
proved by the Congress, that had the effect of giving State welfare 
agencies greater control over WIN operations. Senator David 
Boren, the amendment's chief sponsor, argued that the WIN pro- 
gram had two serious flaws." These he identified as "dual admin- 
istration (HHS and DOL), and inflexibility within the system— 
which result in a lack of agency accountability, cumbersome ad- 
ministrative rules and regulations, high cost, and poor perform- 
ance. His proposal, he said, would allow the use of State and local 
units of government "which are the most responsive, best equipped 
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and most competent levels of government to develop and adminis- 
terprograms to meet the needs of families with children." 

The Boren amendment, which the Reagan Administration sup- 
ported, allows State governors to give their State welfare agencies 
the authority to administer the WIN program on a demonstration 
basis. Half the States have elected to run a WIN demonstration 
program, under which the welfare agencies have complete flexibil- 
ity to design their own programs. Neither the Department of HHS 
nor the Department of Labor has authority to direct activities in 
these States. 

Since 1981, the Congress has passed other amendments that give 
State welfare agencies authority to operate programs of job search, 
community work experience, and work supplementation (allowing 
States to use welfare payments to subsidize jobs). These changes 
have been in keeping with the Administration s argument that the 
welfare agencies nave the superior ability to meet the needs of wel- 
fare recipients. 

Since 1982, the Administration has proposed the repeal of the 
WIN program. It has argued that any institutional training serv- 
ices that are needed can be provided under the 1982 Job Training 
Partnership Act. 

The direction of these changes has been toward minimizing the 
use of the WIN administrative structure, while giving new respon- 
sibilities to State welfare agencies. 

State governors also have been given more authority under the 
Job Training Partnership Act than they had under the previous 
CfiTA legislation to coordinate the activities of the prime sponsors 
in their States. 

It is still too early to determine what effect this general shift 
toward centering responsibility for administering employment and 
training programs at the State level will have on the delivery of 
sendees to AFDC recipients. 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE NATURE OF AN EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
PROGRAM— JOB SEARCH, WORKFARE, CLASSROOM TRAINING, OTHER? 

All of the proposals that have been made to provide employment 
and training services for AFDC recipients have assumed that the 
first goal is employment in the regular economy. They have dif- 
fered, however, in how individuals should be helped to achieve that 
goal. The approaches that have been considered include institution- 
al training, public and private subsidized jobs, on-the-job training, 
job search programs, community work experience, job guarantees, 
and others. Proposals have also differed in the emphasis that has 
been placed on providing services to meet individual needs. 

When the Congress enacted the WIN program in 1967, it antici- 
pated that a large percentage of both AFDC mothers and fathers 
would be enrolled, and that some would be better prepared to join 
the regular work force than others. The Finance Committee said in 
its report: 

The Secretary of Labor would use a number of procedures to 
assist persons referred to him by the welfare agencies to 
become self-sufficient through employment. Although the ulti- 
mate goal will be to move as many persons as possible into reg- 
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ular employment, the Secretary would have to establish alter- 
native programs to meet the needs of recipients for whom this 
approach is not immediately feasible. 

The WIN amendments required the Department of Labor to 
evaluate the employment potential of each individual, and to 
assign the individual to the kind of activity best suited to his needs. 
Those with work skills that were needed in the locality were to be 
referred to regular employers in the community, or, if that was not 
possible, to on-the-job training. Next, those who could not be placed 
in jobs were to be enrolled in institutional training, work experi- 
ence programs, or any other kind of education or training program 
determined to be useful. Finally, those for whom no job could be 
found and for whom training was inappropriate, were to be re- 
ferred to special work projects operated by public agencies and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies — a form of public service employment. 

The Congress soon began to criticize the Department of Labor, 
however, for the way it was carrying out these requirements. In 
particular, the Department was criticized for not placing enough 
participants in jobs, and for using too much of its funds to train 
participants for jobs that did not exist in the local economy. The 
1971 WIN amendments required a greater emphasis on job place- 
ment, including on-the-job training and public service employment. 

As a result of the 1971 amendments, WIN officials began to de- 
velop employment search programs, using various techniques to 
move participants into employment without first being trained. 
There was very little attempt to develop WIN public service em- 
ployment programs, however, largely because of the high costs in- 
volved and the limited funding that was available. 

Some public service employment was provided to AFDC recipi- 
ents under Comprehensive Employment and Training Act pro- 
grams. Amendments to CETA in 1978 required that CETA funds be 
targeted on low income individuals, including AFDC recipients. 
This requirement increased the number of AFDC recipients in 
CETA PSE jobs, but the numbers still remained small. 

In 1972 the Finance Committee approved a job guarantee pro- 
gram that would have assured individuals of placement either in a 
regular job (as a first priority), or in a partially or fully subsidized 
job. This proposal, which the committee developed as an alterna- 
tive to the Nixon welfare reform proposed, was approved by the full 
Senate only as one of three mqjor welfare reform proposals to be 
tested by the Department of HEW. The Senate's proposal for tests 
of welfare alternatives was not enacted. 

The welfare reform proposals of both the Nixon and Carter admin- 
strations depended on a combination of cash incentives, work re- 
quirements and work programs to move large numbers of individ- 
uals, particularly the "working poor" who were to be added to the 
welfare system, into employment. The work programs proposed by 
both were relatively flexible in their design. However, the Carter 
proposal placed greater emphasis on a program of initial job 
search, backed up by a CETA public service job for those who failed 
to find work in the regular economy. 

Provisions in the 1981 Budget Reconciliation Act ended funding 
for public service employment under CETA. At the same time, 
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amendments to the Social Security Act expanded the kinds of pro- 
grams that could be used to provide employment and training for 
AFDC recipients. State welfare agencies were given the authority 
to administer community work experience programs (workfare), 
work supplementation (using welfare benefits to subsidize jobs), 
and WIN demonstration programs. The following year, in 1982, 
they were given authority to administer job search programs. 

The Reagan Administration has either initiated or supported all 
of these changes. In addition, it has proposed amendments to end 
Social Security Act (WIN) funding for classroom education or train- 
ing programs. It has argued that this type of training should be 
provided under the 1982 Job Training Partnership Act. The Con- 
gress has continued to fund the WIN program, although at sub- 
stantially reduced levels. 

The new authority given to the States since 1981 has allowed 
them to exercise great flexibility in designing their own employ- 
ment and training programs. Most of the States have implemented 
at least some new kind of project, and many have plans to expand 
their experimental efforts. 

Some of the new programs, particularly community work experi- 
ence, have been controversial. None has yet been tried on a very 
large scale. So far, the question of whether any one type of pro- 
gram, or any particular combination or sequence of programs, is 
most effective, has not been answered. Evaluations are being con- 
ducted, however, and may provide useful data to guide State and 
Federal policy makers. 

HOW CAN CHILDREN OP WORKING PARENTS BE ASSURED OP ADEQUATE 

CARE? 

Prom the time that the Congress first began to assume that the 
Presence of a child in the home did not automatically make an 
AFDC mother unemployable, it has been confronted with the ques- 
tion—If the mother is working, what provision should be made for 
the care of the child? 

The approaches taken have been varied: direct funding of day 
care programs through expansion of existing programs or creation 
of new ones; indirect funding for day care by disregarding the cost 
of care from earnings when determining AFDC benefit amounts; 
structuring employment and training programs so that mothers 
will participate only while their children are in school; and employ- 
ing some AFDC mothers to provide care for the children of other 
mothers who are employed or in training. There has also beeri an 
underlying expectation that at least some AFDC mothers, like 
other mothers in the work force, will find their own providers of 
child care— a member of the family or a friend— and that govern- 
ment financing of care is not necessary in such cases. 

When the Congress enacted the WIN program in 1967, it expect- 
ed that additional child care would have to be provided, and it ex- 
pected that the Federal government would pay the bulk of the cost. 
The 1967 amendments provided 75 percent Federal matching for 
day care services to be provided (or purchased) by State and local 
welfare or social services agencies. (There was already a provision 
in the law for indirect funding for day care services by requiring a 
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disregard from earnings of costs of care purchased by a welfare re- 
cipient.) In addition, the Ways and Means Committee in its report 
urg a S^ tete l to tr y to work out arrangements under which 
> ^£ mothers would provide care for the children of other 
AFDC mothers who took other jobs. 

The WIN program soon came under criticism, however, for its 
Itulure to provide necessary day care services. The Committee on 
Ways and Means observed in its 1971 report on H.R. 1 that "The 
experience with the present WIN program has shown clearly the 
importance of child care services in enabling mothers to undertake 
employment and training. Child care under present law has been 
inadequate, with the result that many AFDC mothers who might 
have moved toward economic independence have been unable to do 
theh^chH^ren " ^ ° f adequate child care arrangements for 

The Congress passed amendments to WIN in 1971 to increase 
federal matching for day care and other supportive services from 
75 percent to 90 percent, aiming thereby to encourage the States to 
increase their efforts to provide day care services to WIN partici- 
pants. Federal appropriations for day care, however, remained rela- 
tively small. 

The Nixon welfare reform proposal envisaged a significant in- 
crease in expenditures for day care, using the same Federal-State 
lunding and Labor Department-welfare agency administrative rela- 
tionships that were provided by WIN. However, by 1971, the Wavs 
and Means Committee had become disillusioned with that ap- 
proach to administration. When it reported its own version of the 
Nixon welfare reform proposal in 1971, it proposed giving to the 
Secretary of Labor direct authority to provide day care for partici- 
pants in the work and training program. "In this way," the com- 
mittee said, it is expected that the necessary coordination of man- 
power services and child care services will be achieved. The Secre- 

needed day rare^ haVe ^ authority 811(1 funds to Purchase 
The Finance Committee also decided in 1972 that a great expan- 
sion of child care services was needed, and that a new administra- 
tive mechanism must be created. Its guaranteed job program in- 
cluded a proposal to establish a new child care bureau, financed 
through a revolving fund, established by Congressional appropria- 
tions. Operating costs were to be met in part by the collection of 
fees, based on family income. 

These rather ambitious proposals for expanding child care serv- 
ices were not enacted, and during the 1970*8 there was a loss of mo- 
mentum in efforts to develop any new Federal day care program 
Part of the change in attitude may be attributed to a growing rec- 
ognition of the high cost of providing care, especially the "quality" 
care that many advocates of new programs have demanded. In ad- 
dition, proposals for Federal child care programs were under attack 
by those who believed that the Federal government should not be a 
major provider of child care. 

The 1977 Carter welfare reform proposal did not provide for a 
major expansion of Federal funding for child care. However, the 
Aaministration did anticipate that some of the individuals who 
would be provided with subsidized jobs would be employed as child 
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care providers, which would have the effect of indirectly funding 
an expansion of child care facilities. The Carter bill also provided 
for a disregard of child care costs in determining cash benefits. 

The Carter Administration estimated that significant numbers of 
AFDC mothers would work under its proposal. An underlying 
premise, however, was that most mothers of children age 7 to 14 
would work part time, while their children were in school. Most 
mothers who had children under age 7 were expected to remain at 
Home to care for their children. The need for new sources of care, 
therefore, was not considered to be large. Although the welfare 
reform bill that was reported by the House Special Welfare Reform 
Subcommittee in 1978 included a subcommittee-initiated proposal 
for a pre-school education program, the bill that was passed by the 
House in 1979 dealt only with the provision of cash assistance, and 
not with services of any kind. 

Although the Reagan Administration has emphasized the desir- 
ability of employment for AFDC mothers, it has not proposed any 
major new child care initiatives, and has cut funding under some 
existing programs. It has indicated that it expects that mothers 
who participate in the community work experience program will be 
required to work mostly during hours when their children are in 
school, thereby minimizing the need for services. It has also urged 
States to develop community work experience programs that use 
AFDC mothers to provide care for other AFDC mothers. 

Some child care for AFDC recipients has been provided over the 
years through Department ot Labor employment and training pro- 
grams. CETA, for example, provided some funding for child care 
for persons participating in public service employment programs. It 
also provided funds to train and employ CETA participants as child 
care providers. The Job Training Partnership Act, which has re- 
placed CETA, also authorizes the use of funds to train child care 
providers. 

At present, the social services block grant program, authorized 
by Title XX of the Social Security Act, is the mayor source of Feder- 
al funding for child care for AFDC children. The Head Start pro- 
gram also provides some funding, as does WIN. 

Some States that have shown interest in expanding programs for 
the employment of AFDC mothers have been considering ways to 
develop sourer 3 of care for AFDC children. Some, however, have in- 
dicated that their experience so far has shown that the need for 
subsidized day care is not as great as had been expected. There has 
been no recent study of the need for child care by AFDC recipients. 
However, some relevant information may be developed as the 
States and JIHS continue to evaluate the State-administered em- 
ployment and training programs. 

C. The Problem of Lack of Consensus 

Although for the last 30 years the Congress has repeatedly debat- 
ed whether and how to provide employment and training programs 
for AFDC recipients, it has had great difficulty in developing legis- 
lation that reflected a genuine consensus. Many proposals that 
have been put forward have not been enacted, and those that have 
been enacted have been implemented only half-heartedly. 
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iS aT^ f^cesjegudation initiated by President Kennedy in 
1962 did not bring about the "war on dependency" that advocates 
SEfSS 1 f^, 1 ? 16 c T munit y work trainingJS 
S'w^^f ° f ?f? I i. edy8 1 pa , C o k ^ e of welfare amendments in 
2^ implemented by only 13 States in the six years that it 
operated. Federal and State administrators shunned it, among 

fe r r ^P s ' ^ was regarded as "work relief." 

™* ^ Program, initiated by the Congress in 1967, was at- 
tacked by some in the Congress and in the Administration asteing 

iff™ ^ 8h ° wed ^ Httto enthusiasm for enfoS 

the WIN work requirement, and this lack of enthusiasm carried 
over into less than foil support for implementing the wrriSTaS 
thonzed by the WIN legislation. WIN funding never £23 £ 
levels anticipated when it was enacted. tne 

rt,rfe^» S 8 ^ 61 " Adm inistrations were unable to convince 
nrncS^ff^ . t ? eir P ro P 08 ^? to expand coverage of the welfare 
5? rel ? on a combm ation of cash incentives, work re- 
quirements and work programs, to move recipients into the regular 
economy, would actually work. The debate over their proSiaW 
suited m the introduction of alternatives that also failed tobe en- 
^~ an £ n ? them proposals for a job guarantee, and for block 
grants to States to allow them to develop their own programs 

Programs authorized by both the Comprehensive Employment 
^AnS?id? (CET A ) , a " d the Job Training Partner^Act 
£?», bee " required by law to serve AFDC recipients, but 

has aTayl'bee^nSr """^ fa CETA ^programs 

The bitter debates of the 1960's and 1970's, and the discouraging 

eSued f mtZ wTV"* ^ k ? f *° licy coherenc e that havl 
ensued, might lead to the conclusion that everything has been 

« ™V i ? 0t , , g ^ orks - X . n fact - mstory would seem to show that 
as yet relatively little has been tried, and almost nothing has been 
tried under circumstances that permit solid conclusions to be 



In recent months, both the Reagan Administration and the Con- 
aS&^J*¥FF$ mtere *t in exploring new alternatives in 
AFDC policy. Only time will show whether it will be possible to 
forge a consensus that will generate the consistency, pWistence, 
cooperation, and commitment of resources that appear to be neces^ 
sary it any policy is to succeed. 
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PART II— AFDC LEGISLATION IN DETAIL 



A. Enactment of a Program of Aid To Dependent Children* 

THE RATIONALE 

Mr. Chairman, the mother may be the queen of the 
home, but the father is the breadwinner, the provider, who 
keeps the home intact. The home is the foundation of all 
society. Upon it the superstructure of all government must 
rise. Destroy the home and you destroy the most sacred 
human institution devised by mankind. 

Death, through the loss of the breadwinner, has broken 
many a home. For centuries the widows, orphans and de- 
pendent children have cried aloud for help and assistance 
in their tragic periods of economic insecurity. In the past 
the only recourse for orphaned children was the poor- 
house, almshouse, and the orphan asylum. 

The twentieth century of civilization has awakened our 
citizens to the duty and obligations they owe to these un- 
fortunate orphans. Forty States in our Union have thus 
far enacted widows' pensions or child-welfare laws, to pro- 
tect these innocent orphaned victims of previous-inhuman 
capitalistic and legislative indifference. [Applause] 

Widows' pensions and child-welfare laws have had the 
spirit of humanity breathed into them by permitting the 
mother to have the custody of her own brood in her own 
home, by having the State give to the mother the money it 
formerly gave to an institution to take care of these or- 
phans. In this way the State has preserved the integrity of 
the home. In its own home the child becomes the benefici- 
ary of the tender love, the gentle solicitude, and the gra- 
cious care of its own mother. In an institution a child be- 
comes a mechanical automaton. In its own home it is 
treated as a human being. Children reared in an orphan 
asylum lose their affection for those they should love. In 
the home the ties that bind the child to its mother are 
firm, unyielding, and enduring. 

This bill, so carefully conceived, further protects the 
home because millions of dollars are granted by the Feder- 
al Government to the States, that will eliminate the 
orphan asylums and restore the orphaned child to the cus- 
tody of its own mother, who is the proper and noblest 
guardian of childhood. 



*P.L. 271 (The Aid to Dependent Children program was renamed "Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children in 1962.) 

(18) 
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QUOTATION FROM A SFIRCH IV MP. WILLIAM |. 8IR0VICH (D.-N.Y.) IN 
gfg P__?f 0r ™« ■OCIAL SECURITY ACT, APRIL 18, 1936; 

00N0R8M10NAL RECORD, P. H8788-6787. 

Cpnm«mM Sirovich's impassioned speech, quoted above, was 

t&S^Sf^S^TJf &^!»™ Ho "» of Reprint? 
Uvea on the passage of the Social Security Act of 1985. His ration- 

™°L!?**f n,nt of a new Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) pro- 

tSSS^tS^IZL^ W rSf morally iiven when the proposed leg- 

JSTSL^^^w* 1 * 11 ^ m own hom »> ud to elimi- 
wo need for orphan asylums. The language of the legislation 

ance to »a needy chikT who was dependent because of the death, ab- 
V^wl ^Tjf^P^y * ■ T hu *' oo^Uuice could be provided 

f? tj^ooaas of absence ^or Wapacity, as well as in the case ofdeatL 
^ the pa rent Evolved couldbe either the father or mother. 

J2hir!r:i h !i.fef lc ^7} £ 1 ?« i f 1 o tlon was, indeed, to help 
mothers and children, and the underlying assumption was that 

2£SJEu? fcj? ife'J!? ™* jS^de pe^ns wh? w5re 

2KMtJ52^ th 5 t 5 B ? th 7 B rf ^ chUdren ^ not con- 
•wtrsd to be obvious candidates for employment. Congressman Sir- 
ovtehjs comment, made tMs clear, a. dfi report oTtheCommlt- 
U^onWsys and Means. In presenting the rationale for the new 
ADC program, the committee stated: 

One clearly distinguishable group of children, now cared 
for through emergency relief, for whom better provision 
£l2£L b V n '?*' !P th0Be 'n families lacking a father's 
~PP0rt- Nearly 10 percent of all famUies on relief are 
without a potential breadwinner other than a mother 
whtm Umemukt beet be devoted to the can of her young 
children. (Emphasis added) > 

IARLY STATS WORK RRQUIRRMRNTB 

In terms of Federal policy, this view prevailed for some two dec- 
ades, until amendments in 1966 introduced the concept of encour- 
•gjngiparonte to attain "maximum self-support and personal inde- 

Even i before this, however, individual States, which under Feder- 
al fc* JJSli 11 * ■ u _ thorit y ^ i™PO* their own more restrictive eligi- 
""ty^teria, began adopting laws that required mothers to work 
i^!?,* 0 floeoive/aaristance. By 1958, 11 States had variously 
8SfmlSl?T/ivi ^^oompuJsory work. Both Nebraska and 
^^S^^T^^^^ ! ami f^ nce ^the mother was able 
to work. The District of Columbia also specifically required that if 
a mother was roquired to work, "suitable^jpro^isfon must be made 
for the care of her children. The Alabama State plan specified that 
P^*J»»*t not refuse suitable work if "adequate" planscould be 
mad, fa^gduldr^ Ariaona, ykansas^jfoV Georgia, iff. 
note, Mississippi and Rhode Island had similar provisions. Tennes- 



«i. U £po£ «U, mT °° Mlitt " °" W * 5 " " d «•!*>■* oo H Jl 7260. 74th Coof. 1* 
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see stipulated that the mother must be unemployable in order to 
receive assistance. 

During the 1950's the number of States with compulsory work re- 
quirements continued to grow, and by January 1962, 10 additional 
States had added work requirements: Florida, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Washington and West Virginia. There is no available 
evidence to show to what extent these requirements were actually 
enforced. Results of a national survey by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (DHEW) (now Health and Human 
Services (HHS)) indicated that in November-December 1961, 5.1 
percent of ADC mothers were employed full time, and 9.2 percent 
were employed part time. 

B. Adoption op the Concept op "Self-Support"* 

EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION INITIATIVE 

The idea that ADC parents should be encouraged to attain "max- 
imum self-support and personal independence" was introduced into 
the Federal statute as the result of deliberations of the 84th Con- 
gress. The initiative, however, came from the Administration. In 
his budget message in 1956, President Dwight D. Eisenhower said: 
Hie Federal Government should also do more to assist 
the States to adopt preventive measures which will reduce 
need and increase self-help among those who depend on 
public welfare. 

When the Administration testified before the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the spring of 1956, it placed considerable em- 
phasis on the importance of providing services to welfare recipi- 
ents, including recipients of ADC. In explaining its proposed 
amendments to the committee, the Administration stated: 

We are aware that the committee, in its report on H.R. 
6000 in 1950, states that authority already exists to pro- 
vide services to applicants and recipients of public assist- 
ance. We believe, nevertheless, that it is important to em- 
phasize the purposes of the Federal law along these lines. 
Many States have already recognized this as a purpose of 
the law and are already providing or attempting to provide 
the necessary services to help achieve these goals. In some 
instances, however, we believe that more could be done. 
We also believe that if the purposes of the Federal act 
could be clarified as indicated above, the Federal agency 
would be in a better position to give leadership and help to 
the States and the localities to achieve the desired goal. 
The legislation would also clarify the fact that the Federal 
Government is willing to share with the States in the cost 
of providing these services. The services would be provided 
as a necessary part of the administration of the program 
and would be shared by the Federal Government on a 



•P. L 880. 
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dollar-for-dollar basis as with all other administrative 
costs. 

I should like to make clear what we mean by "self-care 
services." What we mean is the kinds of services which 
have been rendered by trained workers to individuals and 
families for decades. They represent a tried and tested ap- 

E roach to difficult human problems. The needy person and 
is case worker work on his particular problem, discover- 
ing his capacities to solve his particular problems and use 
other services the community can offer him. Thus, the in- 
dividual is helped to use his own and all the resources of 
the community and to meet his problems. 2 

CLARIFYING "SELF-SUPPORT" 

Wilbur Mills, chairman of the committee, sought to clarify the 
intent of the proposed "self-support" and "self-care" terminology. 
"Do you mean/' he asked, "that you are getting these people pre- 
pared through the new program that you are undertaking in this 
bill to remove themselves from the welfare roll? Is that what you 
are suggesting? Or is self-support that they can cook their meals 
and take care of themselves without some outside help while re- 
ceiving funds from the welfare department within the State?" 

Charles Schottland, Comissioner of Social Security, who was tes- 
tifying on the proposal, replied that the Administration intended to 
achieve both purposes. 

We are including both in these terms, and both are 
being now done by the States. The concept of self-care is a 
concept of people being able to take care of themselves 
more adequately, and self-support that they actually be 
self-supporting. We have a large number of persons going 
off the public assistance rolls monthly, and it is an impor- 
tant reason for closing out cases. They are going off be- 
cause they are self-supporting, and they are either getting 
a job or it may be it is an ADC case, where the mothers 
are being reunited with the fathers, or for some other 
reason. Maybe it is a blind case where we have put them 
through some rehabilitation training and they have gotten 
a job, or a disabled case. 

So it is both the concepts of being able to take care of 
themselves better and working to rehabilitate them so that 
they may be self-supporting on their own. 3 

When the Senate Finance Committee reported its version of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956, it incorporated the Adminis- 
tration's recommendation to expand the purpose of the ADC pro- 
gram beyond that of pure cash assistance. The committee's bill 
amended the purpose clause of the ADC law to add, in addition to 
the furnishing of financial assistance, the furnishing of services "to 
help maintain and strengthen family life and to help such parents 
or relatives to attain the maximum self-support and personal inde- 



* U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and Means, Hearings on H.R. 9120 and H.R 9091, 
84th Cong., 2d seas., pp. 14-15. 
> Ibid., p. 39. 
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pendence, consistent with the maintenance of continuing parental 
care and protection * * *." Federal matching of 50 percent was 
also specifically authorized in the bill. 

Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, in defending the committee's 
amendment on the Senate floor, commented: 

Services that assist families and individuals to attain the 
maximum economic and personal independence of which 
they are capable provide a more satisfactory way of living 
for the recipients affected. To the extent that they can 
remove or ameliorate the causes of dependency they will 
decrease the time that assistance is needed. 4 

Although the House had not yet approved the Administration's 
proposal for services, the House conferees on H.R. 7225, which in- 
cluded the Senate's ADC changes, accepted the language expanding 
the purpose of the program. The conferees also agreed to authorize 
Federal reimbursement of 50 percent of the costs incurred by a 
State in providing services. 

C. "Unemployed Parents" Come Into the Program* 

THE RATIONALE FOR THE "up" PROGRAM 

Federal involvement in the issue of employment and training for 
ADC recipients became more explicit in 1961. In a speech on Febru- 
ary 2 of that year, newly-elected President John F. Kennedy made 
a speech on economic recovery. Citing the problem of high unem- 
ployment, the President called for legislation to provide Federal 
matching funds under the ADC program for a new category of re- 
cipients—those determined to be needy because of the unemploy- 
ment of a parent. 

When a hill proposing this change was presented to the Congress, 
two basic arguments were made in its support. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff, told the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means: 

Basically, there is no reason why a hungry child of an 
unemployed father should not be fed, as well as a child in 
other unfortunate circumstances. 

There is a grave need, here, because what we are trying 
to do with ADC is keep families together. And certainly we 
should not, as a society, so conduct our programs as to dis- 
courage a family grouping or to encourage a parent to 
leave the home in order for his children to receive aid in 
their basic needs. 

Of course, this also would have economic benefits, as 
well as the humane, by placing into circulation during the 
next 15 months some $305 million. It is part of the Presi- 
dent's program against the present recession. 5 



4 Congressional Record. Senate. July 17, 1956: S13034-13035. 
•P.L. 87-31. 

8 U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Hearings on H.R. 3864, 87th Cone. 
1st sess., p. 95. 
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The rationale, then, was twofold. The bill would meet a human 
need by providing aid for children of the unemployed, and it would 
help to pull the country out of a period of economic recession. 

CONDITIONS OP ELIGIBILITY 

The legislation passed both the House and Senate, and was 
signed into law m May 1961. The provisions were temporary. The 
program was effective May 1, 1961, and was to continue only 
through June 1962. The Act provided that the term "dependent 
child would include a needy child under age 18 who had been de- 
prived of parental support or care by reason of the unemployment 
States 1 * "unemployment" was to be defined by the 

The program was permissive with the States. They were not re- 
quired to develop an unemployed parents program. If they did 
however, they were required to adopt certain specified procedures! 
their state welfare agencies had to enter into cooperative arrange- 
ments with public employment offices, with the express goal of 
finding employment for unemployed parents. States had to provide 
tor work registration and periodic reregistration of the unemployed 
parents, and for maximum utilization of job placement services. 
'""f^f" 101 " 6 ' states were required to deny aid to a child or rela- 
tive it the unemployed parent refused without good cause to accept 
employment m which he was able to engage which (1) was offered 
through public employment offices, or (2) was offered by an employ- 
er if the offer was determined by the State or local agency to be a 
bonafide offer of employment. 

The new law also required the State welfare agency to enter into 
cooperative arrangements with the State vocational education 
reteamed° encourage the retrainin g of individuals capable of being 

' I ? u f the Congress, when it added a new category of recipients 
that it recognized as clearly being employable, also added provi- 
sions to the law which— for the first time— were clearly and specifi- 
cally designed to move ADC recipients into jobs. The new legisla- 
tion provided (1) an administrative mechanism: State welfare agen- 
cies had to make cooperative arrangements with State employment 
services and vocational education agencies; (2) a work requirement: 
there had to be provision for registration and periodic reregistra- 
tion of unemployed parents; and (3) penalties: assistance could not 
be provided for children whose unemployed parents refused with- 
out good cause to accept employment. 

D. Public Welfare Amendments op 1962— "A Fresh Start"* 

WAGING WAR ON DEPENDENCY 

In 1962 President Kennedy proposed amendments that called for 
an even stronger Federal emphasis on promoting self-support for 
recipients, and on reducing dependency. In a speech on February 1, 
the President initiated the public assistance amendments of 1962 
by stressing the importance of providing rehabilitation and train- 



•P.L. 87-543. 
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ing for public assistance recipients— families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children, as well as persons dependent because of age or 
disability. 

Throughout the course of the '62 amendments, the hope was re- 
peatedly expressed that the proposed changes would result in a 
new direction, "a fresh start," for welfare. When Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, spoke in behalf of the 
Administration's bill before the Committee on Ways and Means, he 
said: 

Essentially our task is to wage war on dependency. We 
would all like to see the day when a public assistance pro- 
gram would become completely unnecessary. Though we 
know that we can never realistically reach that point, we 
must do what we can to reduce the problem. It would be 
reckless to predict that the bill before you will bring about 
any quick or easy victory. But it will stimulate new — and 
renewed— effort in each of our States and counties. And 
these efforts, we know from experience, will pay * * *. 

The byword of our new program is prevention— and 
where it is too late— rehabilitation, a fresh start. 6 

Secretary Ribicoff was not alone in his enthusiasm for the Ad- 
ministration's social services bill. As it progressed through the 
House and Senate there were many who spoke in favor of it. Public 
welfare officials and organizations expressed the opinion that the 
proposed legislation promised real hope for moving significant 
numbers of public assistance recipients toward self-sufficiency. 

Senator Robert Kerr of Oklahoma, speaking in favor of the bill 
on behalf of the Committee on Finance, said, it 

* * * heralds a turning point in the programs which we 
have constructed over the last quarter of a century and 
more to assist the least fortunate of our fellow citizens— 
the men, women, and children who are ill or handicapped 
or aged or destitute for a great variety of causes. 

Under this bill they can be given more than a grant of 
money to keep body and soul together. Financial assist- 
ance of course is now, and will remain, the first and most 
essential objective of public welfare. We are committed to 
the extent possible, to help see to it that no one be permit- 
ted to go hungry or unsheltered. 

But in addition, through this bill, we will offer some- 
thing else. We will extend hope— hope of a future in which 
children helped by public assistance will grow up to be 
self-supporting, responsible adults; hope for putting un- 
skilled and deprived adults back to work through counsel- 
ing and training; hope for reuniting families parted by de- 
sertion and despair; hope for assuring children freedom 
from neglect and abuse; and, hope for the aged and the 



« U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Hearings on H.R. 10032, Public Wel- 
fare Amendments of 1962, 87th Cong,, 2d sess., p. 165. 
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most severely handicapped of becoming less helpless and 
lonely than so many of them are today. 

* • * * . 

Although the rehabilitation services this bill encourages 
in all categories will be helpful to recipients in the three 
adult categories * * * these services may be expected to 
yield the most impressive results in the aid to dependent 
children Program, under which more than 950,000 families 
with some 2,800,000 children are now receiving help. 7 

THE TOOLS FOR REHABILITATION — SERVICES AND COMMUNITY WORK 

AND TRAINING 

The Congress accepted most of the Administration's proposals for 
? 6i m eS families without major change. The amendments were 
lengthy. They raised from 50 to 75 percent the rate of Federal 
matching for services which a State elected to provide, and defined 
qualifying services as those designed to help a relative of a child 
receiving aid to attain or retain capability for self-support or self- 
care, or services which are so prescribed and so provided in order 
to maintain and strengthen family life * * or other services 
specified as likely to prevent or reduce dependency." (The House- 
passed bill would have required States to provide those services de- 
signed to meet these goals, as prescribed by the Secretary of HEW 
This requirement was deleted by the Senate in favor of an optional 
approach.) The amendments also provided 75 percent Federal 
matching for the training of personnel needed to administer the 
state s services plan. 

^«i Unempl( i yed J v ?? nt Pros™™, enacted for a one-year period 
in 1961, was extended for an additional five years, to 1967 

As part of its package of amendments aimed at the "rehabilita- 
tion of welfare recipients, the Administration proposed to allow 
rrwl^ are a ^ en " e ? 1 . t0 operate community work and training 
SSKn Pro&ama Both the House and the Senate agreed to the 
.wcrl C S? C f pt \? n ? ^ amendments were enacted without major 
change. States that elected to operate CW&T programs were re- 
quired to assure that they were "of a constructive nature " and 
^i^ 8116 • to conserve work skills and develop new work skills 
for A* DC recipients age 18 or above. States were authorized to op- 
?£? th ?, Pro?™ 11 ?? for the five-year period beginning October 1, 
1962, and ending June 30, 1967. The statute allowed the States to 
claim 50 percent Federal matching for the costs of administerins 
the programs. 6 

The new community work and training legislation represented a 
Sfv, C ^ ng6 .- m ^PCP? 1 ^- Previously, the Department of 
Health Education and Welfare had interpreted the law as prohib- 
iting the use of federal funds to make AFDC payments in the form 
of wages to recipients who were required to work on State and 
local work and training projects. The new amendments allowed the 
{states for the first tune to institute programs which, in essence, 

' Congressional Record. Senate. July 3, 1962, pp. 11769-11770. 
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were designed to require recipients to "work off" their welfare ben- 
efits. 8 

However, when Secretary Ribicoff testified before the Ways and 
Means Committee on the "work relief proposal (as he referred to 
it), he emphasized the benefits that could accrue from it, and 
quoted President Kennedy's welfare message: 

Earning one's welfare payment through required partici- 
pation in a community work or training project must be 
an opportunity for the individual on welfare, not a penal- 
ty. 9 

During questioning, the Secretary further elaborated on his view 
of work programs for welfare recipients. 

Philosophically, as far as I am concerned * * * I would 
much prefer the Federal Government paying $50 toward 
useful work than to pay $50 to a man who sits on the back 
porch staring vacantly into space. * * * 

I think that we should encourage getting people off of 
relief doing nothing and to the fullest extent possible 
having them do some useful work, learning a trade or a 
vocation, and I have been a strong advocate of this type of 
program. 10 

The proposal for community work and training programs was 
also endorsed by the m^jor organizations that testified on the bill. 
In hearings before the Finance Committee, Marvin E. Larson, rep- 
resenting the American Public Welfare Association, stated the gen- 
eral agreement of that organization. His endorsement was tem- 
pered, however, by the expressed concern that the new programs 
"would increase the cost of assistance for a minimal return in civic 
benefit." He also posed the question of whether operating a com- 



8 Actually it appears that the State of West Virginia had been requiring fathers in the ADC- 
Unemployed Parent program to "work ofT their grants since July 1961, without approval of the 
Department. West Virginia's use of ADC-U funds was explained in a statement by Senator Byrd 
on the Senate floor, July 17, 1962 (Congressional Record, p. 12932): 

In my State, payments received under the aid to dependent children of the unenv 
ployed is not looked upon as a dole. Under West Virginia regulations governing ADCU, 
the recipient husband and father is obligated to work on approved public work projects. 
Thus, the recipient earns every penny that is paid to him. 
* • • • • 

The ADCU program in West Virginia has been singularly successful in inspiring new hope 
and aspirations in the hearts of many persons in my State. It has made the unemployed father 
feel like a breadwinner again, and it has been a cohesive force for renewed family strength. 
The ADCU program has been good for West Virginia in many respects. It has been 
the vital force behind Gov. W.W. Barron's statewide cleanup campaign, and it has also 
been responsible for many improvements in our State parks and forests, for tourists 
and in-state vacationers. The program has also made possible the accessibility of hereto- 
fore unapproachable areas of scenic beauty to all who wish to see more of the grandeur 
of West Virginia's hills. In effect, this work will encourage tourism in the State, and 
thus eventually provide new employment opportunities in the private sector. 

« • • • • 

A committee amendment adopted on the floor of the Senate on July 3, would make 
the community work and training provisions of the bill effective retroactively to July 1, 
1961. The amendment would do more than allow payment to those States—like West 
Virginia which utilized community work and training programs in the past in the same 
manner as the bill authorizes for the future. __ „ _ 1AAOO ~ „ 

9 U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Hearings on H.R. 10032, 87th Umg., 
2nd Bess., p. 171. 

10 Ibid., p. 293. 
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T k and trail l ing Program was a proper function of a 
public welfare program. 1 1 

Nelson Cruifcshank, speaking on behalf of AFL-CIO, expressed 
general approval of the provision, so long as it included prevailing 
wage and health and safety standards. 1 2 K K 

As enacted, the new community work and training legislation re- 
quired States to meet certain conditions in order to qualify for Fed- 
eral matching. These included the development by the States of ap- 

K , 8tan ?K rd8 I° r £f a . lth "A* 5 *' 311(1 Wmmt for work at 
rates not less than the State minimum wage and not less than the 

q££ pre Y a i, hng on similar wor k in the community. The reliance on 
State, not Federal, standards was advocated by Secretary Ribicoff 
in the Ways and Means hearings: 

I have tried in almost everything I have presented to 
this committee find the Congress that comes out of this De- 
partment to fully scrutinize and completely protect what I 
. consider States rights, because I believe in the Federal 
Government encroaching as little as possible upon our 
States, and to the extent that I help devise some of these 
programs or consult with this committee in working them 
out, I think you will always find me most zealous in pro- 
tecting States rights and State standards. 13 
The aw also provided that work performed in a CW&T program 

rw? T e ™J£ eful P * ub ! ic purpose ' 811(1 that ai 7 State operating a 
CW&T program must give assurances that work performed would 
not result m displacement of regular workers, or would not other- 
wise be performed by employees of public or private organizations. 

Senator Harry Byrd, Chairman of the Finance Committee, sub- 
mitted a written question to the Department asking for an example 
of work projects that would serve "a useful community or public 
purpose and do not result in displacement of regular workers or in 
the performance of work that would otherwise be performed bv 
other employees. In response, the Department cited work in 
tions 10 P recreation facilities, or work in public institu- 

Public parks and recreation facilities offer an excellent 
opportunity for public agencies to establish community 
work <w training programs which would meet the criteria 
specified under the proposed legislation. On the assump- 
tion that communities have not been able to include in 
their budget funds for the extension of recreation areas 
and for the installation of recreational facilities, would be 
possible to use recipients of aid to dependent children 
under an appropriate program to work at this type of 
project. Mountain trails, campsites, and shelters in public 
parks could be created or extended, picnic areas could be 
developed, grading and landscaping of otherwise undevel- 
oped public property could be undertaken. Public institu- 



se^ 1 ..j. S 237 0ngreS8 ' SelWte ' Committee on Knan ce- Hearings on H.R. 10606. 87th Cong., 2nd 
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tions also offer an opportunity for the development of local 

P'ects. Once again, on the assumption that the county 
/ has not been able to appropriate enough money to 
maintain the institutions as they should or to provide cer- 
tain types of extra services and facilities, would be possible 
to establish projects that would fill this gap. Such employ- 
ees could supplement the services of attendants by provid- 
ing additional and necessary services to patients or in- 
mates, might develop recreational facilities for patients in 
public institutions and the like. 14 

Because it was anticipated that most of the individuals who 
would be required to participate in the new community work and 
training programs would be unemployed fathers, neither the Ad- 
ministration nor the Congress placed any great emphasis on the 
question of day care services for the children of participants. The 
new law did, however, include a general requirement that States 
make provision for the care and protection of a child during the 
absence from the home of a mother or caretaker relative. The De- 
partment, in a written response to questions submitted by Senator 
Byrd, explained the kinds of day care arrangements that were evi- 
saged to be established by the States: 

It is likely that the States that wish to implement the 

{proposed Federal legislation would do so in an effort to 
ina employment for the unemployed parent of children re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children. In most instances, this 
will be the father and thus there will be no particular ap- 
plication of the provisions in the statute relating to the 
care and protection of the child. If States should decide, 
however, to extend this activity to mothers who would oth- 
erwise be at home caring for tneir child or children, it will 
be necessary for the States to establish certain safeguards 
in order to provide assurance that the child will not suffer 
by reason of the absence of his parent at work. The stand- 
ards that would apply in these instances would be those 
developed by the State under general provisions of Federal 
law. Tiiey will be designed to cover the points which will 
need to be taken into account in determining whether the 
child is receiving care and protection while his mother is 
employed. These could include leaving the child with a rel- 
ative or friend, arranging for the child's care in a nurseiy 
or day-care center, or for the mother to be employed while 
the child is in school. All States have varying provisions in 
their plans now for this type of safeguard for the employed 
mother. It will be necessary for the States to cany these 
safeguards over into the community work or training pro- 
gram if they decide to have one. Inasmuch as this is a new 
development in public assistance, the bill contains authori- 
zation for the Secretary to prescribe other provisions, as 
needed, in order to have the work programs operate 
smoothly and effectively. 15 



»« U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. Hearings on H.R. 10606, 87th Cong., 2nd 
sess.,j>. 60. 
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The 1962 CW&T legislation also required State Welfare agencies 
finp e B nte V nt ° eW"*]™ agreements with public employnKrto? 
ofZSsAn^rTL^T a f? ato * "f Prohibited tte deni ? aJ 
fusaf Jo^articfplte ^ "** f ° Und 10 haVe g0od cause for » 

INTRODUCTION OF THE IDEA OF A WORK "INCENTIVE" 

«fW.°^f P™™ 0 ™ for the expansion of services and the cre- 
ate JSSS'f^S W <? T \ and twining programs, the 1962 amen* 
AtfrS adde - f °/ ^ B P edfic Provisions designed to give 

AFDC recipients what the commfttee reports referred to as an in- 
centive to enter employment. Under prior administrate s practice 
States were encouraged; but not required, to take intc accent S 
penses incurred by an individual in the'earm?| of 1n?ome A& 
n^Z F n n ° r ^mmistrative practice, States were allowed at their 
option to disregard certain amounts of income set aside for the edu- 
cation or, training of a child. The new law required the States in 
iKST* ta ? ,BlB ^ ^iUty and amount of paySj to 
Sr«^- accoun t any expenses reasonably attributable to the earn- 
ing of income, and specifically allowed then, subject to limitations 

tSTfi w 0the j "P"? to ^ ^regarded if set aside for future 
identifiable needs of a dependent child. 

LIMITED IMPLEMENTATION OF CW&T 

Only 18 States made use of the community work and trainine au- 
durmg 11 the r are I 1 was available, 'and tbHuHm 5- 

27 000 Bvtt^ ? Spring 1965 > was su *ntly abJve 
£22 L y Ju n e 1968 (the final month that the program was al- 
lowed to operate) the number had dropped below 12,000 A report 
fep t n e nSf Partm r t ° f ^ analyzed t^lack of developmeTof 
unplemStatiol? 8uggested ^ Allowing reasons for its limited 

rte 0re States ^ fFDC-UP have not provid- 
ed tor a CW&T program several reasons are postulated: (1) 
resistance to what was viewed as a work relief program: (2) 
the cost of Federal requirements for work and training 
coupled with insufficient financial incentives in the pr<> 
grams; and (3) State agencies being over-burdened and un- 
?2S ta ™ d j snnuitaneous implementation of all of the 
lvbd amendments. 

All of the States which initiated CW&T programs previ- 
ously had work relief projects for general assistance recipi- 
ents. With the exception of Illinois, Oregon, and some 
counties in California, there had been little if any trainine 
component in these programs. Minimum Federal work and 
safety standards were met and the CW&T programs have 
continued to be largely characterized as work programs 
with training only in work habits. The States already men- 
tioned and Washington are exceptions. 16 
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E. Expansion of the Work Incentive Concept* 



When the House Ways and Means Committee reported legisla- 
tion in 1965 providing for the establishment of the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs (the Social Security Amendments of 1965— H.R. 
6675), it included in that mqjor package of amendments a provision 
allowing States to increase the amount of earnings that could be 
disregarded in determining benefits for participants in the old-age 
assistance program. When the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion later testified before the Finance Committee on that legisla- 
tion, it recommended that the committee add a similar increase for 
AFDC recipients. Charles Schottland, speaking on behalf of the 
APWA, remarked that "Surely the encouragement of initiative and 
self-help is just as important, if not more so, for children and their 
parents as it is for the retired generation." 17 

The bill reported by the Finance Committee added an amend- 
ment to permit States, in determining need for assistance under 
the AFDC program, to disregard up to $50 a month of the earned 
income of any three dependent children under the age of 18 in the 
same home. The House-Senate conferees modified the Senate 
amendment, establishing a family maximum of $150 in earnings 
per month, not limited to three children, but retaining the limit of 
$50 with respect to any one child. 

F. Enactment op the Work Incentive Program** 

WAYS AND MEANS CONCERN ABOUT GROWING WELFARE ROLLS 

The social security amendments proposed by the Johnson Admin- 
istration early in 1967 included a series of amendments affecting 
the AFDC program. The amendments provided for new Federal re- 
quirements with respect to the provision of cash assistance (the 
main one being to require every State to base its payments to fami- 
lies on the full standard of need as determined by the State, rather 
than a reduced payment, as was frequently the practice, and to 
update the standard annually), and for an increase in the Federal 
financial commitment. The amendments also included a proposal 
to expand and revise the community work and training legislation 
that was enacted in 1962, making the operation of work and train- 
ing programs mandatory in all States, and it provided for a modest 
expansion of the existing requirements to disregard certain earned 
income. 

The Ways and Means Committee took a very critical attitude 
toward the Administration's approach to the AFDC program. It re- 
jected the proposal to require each State to pay its full standard of 
need. It also rejected what it saw as the Administration's view that 
employment could not be considered a viable alternative to cash as- 
sistance for more than a handful of recipients. Working in closed 
executive sessions to fashion its own welfare propose! the commit- 
tee discussed and rejected the assessment attributed by the press to 
Joseph Califano (who at that time was a member of the White 



' P.L. 89-97. 
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House staff) to the effect that less than one percent of welfare re- 

Z^ Were em W e ' 8 M * mbers argued that the CaHfZ at 
sessment was unduly discouraging, and that with the right kind of 
assistance-rehabilitation, training, transportation, day care cash 

^S&E? 0tl \VtT a 8igni 0 C ? nt P° rtion of AF DC parents (and 
their children) could be removed from the welfare rolls 

renlSSdThfli ° f ^ el f ibei : ation in closed-door sessions, the committee 
£££T3? *u i co , ntainin e major amendments to the AFDC pro- 
gram that it clearly intended would have the effect of reducing the 
welfare rolls. The report described at some length what the com- 
mittee perceived to be the problems of the AFDC program: 

Your committee has become very concerned about the 
continued growth in the number of families receiving aid 
to families with dependent children (AFDC). In the last 10 
f n e 1 fi^J2 ,e o? r0 ^? m ha s. grown from 646,000 families that 
included 2.4 million recipients to 1.2 mfflion families and 
nearly 5 million recipients. Moreover, according to esti- 
mates of the Department of Health, Education, lind Wel- 
fare, the amount of Federal funds allocated to this pro- 
gram will increase greatly (from $1.46 billion to $1.84 bil- 
lion) over the next 5 years unless constructive and concert- 
ed action is taken now to deal with the basic causes of the 
anticipated growth. Although the growth which has oc- 
curred can be accounted for, in part, by the inclusion in 
the Program of assistance to the children of the unem- 
ployed (added in 1961 on an optional basis to the States) 
mcre .ases m tne child population, a very large share 
ot the program growth is due to family breakup and ille- 
gitimacy. 

i ^ Ur co " imit t e e is very deeply concerned that such a 
large number of families have not achieved independence 
and self-support, and is very greatly concerned over the 
rapidly increasing costs to the taxpayers. Moreover, your 
committee is aware that the growth in this program has 
received increasingly critical public attention. 

It is now 5 years since the enactment of the 1962 legisla- 
tion, which allowed Federal financial participation in a 
wide range of services to AFDC families— services which 
your committee was informed and believed would help re- 
verse these trends— and your committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to assess its effect on the status of the AFDC pro- 
gram. While the goals set for the program in 1962 were es- 
sentially sound, those amendments have not had the re- 
sults which those in the administration who sponsored the 
amendments predicted. The provisions for services in the 
law amendments have been implemented by all the 
States, with varying emphasis from State to State as to 
which aspects receive the major attention. There have 
been some important and worthwhile developments stem- 
ming from this legislation. The number of staff working in 
the program has increased so that the caseworkers have 
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smaller, more manageable caseloads. The volume of social 
services has increased and some constructive results have 
been reported. It is also obvious, however, that further and 
more definitive action is needed if the growth of the AFDC 
program is to be kept under control. 10 

A PROGRAM TO REDUCE THE ROLLS 

The report noted that the committee had studied the above de- 
scribed problems very carefully, and as a result was recommending 
"several coordinated steps" which it expected, over time, to reverse 
the trend toward higher Federal financial commitments in the 
AFDC program. The overall plan, the committee said, "amounts to 
a new direction for AFDC legislation. The committee is recom- 
mending the enactment of a series of amendments to carry out its 
firm intent of reducing the AFDC rolls by restoring more families 
to employment and self-reliance, thus reducing the Federal finan- 
cial involvement in the program." 20 

The committee bill contained extensive amendments designed to 
encourage States to reduce dependency by enforcing laws against 
desertion and nonsupport, and by providing family planning serv- 
ices to all recipients on a voluntary basis. 

The main thrust of the Ways and Means amendments, however, 
was to reduce dependency through employment. A program or plan 
was to be developed for each employable welfare recipient to pre- 
pare and move him into a job. Extensive training and employment 
programs were to be established in each State, work requirements 
were to be enforced, and financial incentives for employment were 
to be provided. 

house-senate disagreement on how to solve the afdc 
"problems" 

The Ways and Means-reported amendments were passed by the 
House without change. When the Senate Finance Committee re- 
ported its version of the amendments later in the year, it repeated 
without alteration the analysis in the House report on the nature 
of the AFDC "problems." It also adopted the overall approach of 
the House by including a combination of child support, family plan- 
ning, and employment-related amendments. However, the package 
of employment-related amendments approved by the Finance Com- 
mittee differed substantially from that of the House. The major 
areas of disagreement that emerged during the course of the con- 
gressional consideration of the amendments involved: (1) the struc- 
ture and administration of the new employment program, (2) the 
application and enforcement of a work requirement, (3) the estab- 
lishment of priorities for participation in the new program, and (4) 
the expansion of work incentives. 



19 U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Report on H.R. 12080, 90th Cong., 
1st sess., Kept. No. 544, pp. 95-96. 
80 Ibid., p. 96. 
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STRUCTURI AND ADMINISTRATION Of THI EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM— 

CREATION OP WIN 

nJ^^Sr!f r 'V 1 0n,i i ,n L ,nc J ud ?? •, ■omewhat ambivalent ap- 
proach to the question of who should administer its proposed work 
Md training program. It gave the Department of Labor thTrasMn* 

Sii^^TM^^ 01 ?^ *«*V«~* services to plr^n. 
•55™".*° It by the State welfare departments However, it also 

&Val^K& v jP S SSs^ponribility by' proviS 

^^/i"* 1 "^ that it was not practicable for him to main- 

aaSJ^TCL! FVi In ' SUto ? r ar0a L S * to welfare 
agency would have to operate a community work and training pro- 

fT 1 ! ^-IPift 1 * ^Pi'nts. The State-run community work and 
training program was to be similar to the community work and 

2?k n ^JKS^ au V 1 2 rta S d on * Permissive basis in 1962, but 
with expanded Federal funding. 

J^^^*» on the bill Wore the Ways and Means Commit- 
£?:J5!»i U W,lf * rB a *f fnclei •trongly criticized the Johnson Ad- 
£S^?? l V ap E 0 ?f h to o the .fdniinistraUon of the program. 

Seek? s r & * t 1 °°sps! rf w« >aS. 

istrators of the American Public Welfare Association, Wilbur 

WdS^ * t ^.. Wi- S 0Mln u Stato Department of ^bliJ 

*fe commitu » that the adminatrators had "serious 
f!£T^ w , ■ bou t the proposal, commenting that it "would inevi- 
tably result in parallel administrative networks at all levels ofeov- 

ZZFSStt&t ^r^J 00 * 1 -™ 6 for the welfare agencies 
*"2 °" e J° r «*» 1^ Department. Then coordinating machinery 
and Procedures would have to be set up at all levels."" 

^IiS a /I y V the administrators asked that the work and training 
responsibility be carried out through the existing community work 
and training authority, with additional Federal funding being 
£^hSE?# jJllY ? ke f thatthe w^are agendas be given soli 
ZSSmT ^f* 1 * P"*™* at all levels. If that was not 
possible, the administrator; said, they recommended that the wel- 
fare agencies be relieved of their responsibilities, financial as well 
■•operational, for any work and training programs. 

-Jj^K W u y, 5^ d M 2** Committee rejected the idea of divided re- 
sponsibility. When the committee reported a clean bill (H.R. 12080), 
it required that community work and training programs be operat- 
ed in each State under the authority of tho welfare agency. Com- 
menting in its report, the committee stated that experience under 
the existing community work and and training program, and under 
the work experience program (authorized under title V of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act in 1964) "strongly support the concept of a 
wort and training component in a public welfare program. Public 
weirare agenciee nave a particular knowledge of the characteristics 
and needs of assistance recipients and have been able to design pro- 
grams to upgrade the work habits and skills of people with limited 
education and work experience." " 

mlL^ZS^ZT' Comadt,m °° W,yl ,nd He.ru*, « H.R 5710. 90th Con«.. lit 
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By the time the amendments reached the Senate, however, the 
Department of Labor had begun a major effort to persuade the Fi- 
nance Committee that Labor had the superior ability to administer 
employment programs. In hearings on the bill, Secretary of Labor 
Wiflard Wirtz affirmed that there was a need for more effective 
work and training programs to move welfare recipients "onto an 
independent, self-sufficient basis— and to break the inheritance and 
the habit of living on welfare," but, he added: 

• • • if the question is whether there should be another 
large-scale system— separate and apart from the present 
system— to meet the work and training needs of those "on 
welfare," the answer is that this would reduce any future 
suggestion of "coordination" and efficiency to utter hypoc- 
risy. Adding just one word, the proposal as the bill 
emerged from the House is for the setting up of a work 
training, working community training manpower program 
to be administered through the State welfare agencies 
which would be as large as or larger than the present 
system. I hope I need not express or disavow any feelings 
of suggestion of bureaucratic aggrandizement. It is just a 
deep belief after 2 or 3 and now 4 years, almost 5 of being 
charged with lack of coordination of the present program, 
of feeling that to set up another one would let me in the 
future never come before this group or any other group in 
the Congress to promise any coordination. It would be im- 
possible. 

To believe completely in the central idea of the proposed 
amendments— that the welfare recipient should be moved 
wherever possible out of that condition and into the main- 
stream of employment and self-sufficiency— requires the 
rejection as totally inconsistent with that purpose of the 
idea that his, or her, employment and training needs are 
to be met by welfare— instead of the established employ- 
ment and training agencies. 23 

The Finance Committee accepted the Wirtz argument and decid- 
ed to give the Department of Labor the responsibility for the new 
work and training programs. The committee bill specifically provid- 
ed for terminating the optional community work and training pro- 
grams. (The authority for CW&T had expired in June 1967, but 
programs were still operating one year later.) It required the Secre- 
tary of Labor to establish a new program, called a Work Incentive 
(WIN) program, in each political subdivision in which he deter- 
mined there were a significant number of AFDC recipients. 

The committee rationalized the decision to give the responsibility 
for the program to the Department of Labor as follows: 

The committee believes that the most effective program 
can be mounted, in the most rapid fashion, by placing the 
work incentive program under the Secretary of Labor.* * * 



13 U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. Hearings on H.R. 12080. 90th Cong., 1st sees., 
Pt. 2, p. 801. 
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By utilizing the full range of manpower services provid- 
ed under legislative authorities available through the De- 
partment of Labor, it will be possible to put the program 
mto effect a year earlier than the House bill contemplated. 
The Department of Labor informs the committee that this 
action should result in the training and employment of 
several hundred thousand more persons during the first 5 
years. Moreover, the Department of Labor states that it 
can perform the required functions at a lower net cost, 
even though many more persons will be trained and em- 
ployed. 24 

As the above quotation indicates, the Committee on Finance ex- 
pected the Department of Labor to move quickly to engage very 
large numbers of welfare recipients in new and existing work and 
training programs. Emphasizing this point, the committee com- 
mented further: 

As in the House bill, work and training programs under 
the bill must be established in each political subdivision of 
a State in which the Secretary of Labor determines that 
there is a significant number of AFDC recipients who have 
attained age 16 years. In addition, however, the Secretary 
of Labor must use his best efforts to establish programs in 
all other political subdivisions or provide transportation to 
a neighboring area where there is a program. Consequent- 
ly, it is anticipated that virtually all individuals who are 
referred to the Secretary of Labor by the welfare agencies 
will participate in the program. 25 

This administrative arrangement carried through in the confer- 
ence agreement. Although not specified in the law, the conference 
report made clear that the Department of Labor's responsibility 
should be carried out through the State employment office system. 

APPLICATION AND ENFORCEMENT OP A WORK REQUIREMENT 

The question of who should be required to participate in the new 
program emerged as one of the thorniest for the Congress during 
its consideration of the legislation. The requirement for participa- 
tion was stated somewhat vaguely in the Administration's bill, 
which called for the referral by State welfare agencies of "all ap- 
propriate individuals who have attained age 16 and are receiving" 
AFDC to a work and training program for purposes of preparing 
them for, or restoring them to, employability. The provision for a 
penalty for refusal to participate was stated obliquely, providing 
only that "aid will not be denied by reason of such referral, or by 
reason of the refusal" of an individual to perform work "if he has 
good reason for such refusal." 

The Ways and Means Committee attempted to tighten this lan- 
guage, providing in its bill that State plans for AFDC must "in- 
clude provisions to assure that all appropriate children and rela- 



24 . U x» S - Co^t^- Senate. Co mm ittee on Finance. Report on H.R. 12080, 90th Cong., 1st. sess. 
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tives receiving" AFDC, and all other appropriate individuals living 
in the same home whose needs are taken into account, register and 
periodically reregister with the public employment offices. 

The committee expressed its intent more explicitly in the report, 
stating that all adults in AFDC families, as well as children over 
the age of 16 if they are not in school and found appropriate, "are 
expected to be considered for participation in this program." 

Referring specifically to the participation of mothers, the report 
stated: 

Your committee intends that a proper evaluation be 
made of the situation of all mothers to ascertain the 
extent to which appropriate child care arrangements 
should be made available so the mother can go to work. 
Indeed, under the bill the States would be required to 
assure appropriate arrangements for the care and protec- 
tion of children during the absence from the home of any 
relative performing work or receiving training. The com- 
mittee recognizes that in some instances — where there are 
several small children, for example— the best plan for a 
family may be for the mother to stay at home. But even 
these cases would be reviewed regularly to see if the situa- 
tion had changed to the point where training or work is 
appropriate for the mother. 

The committee report noted further that "The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare could issue standards to protect 
mothers from undue hardships in work and training assign- 
ments." 26 

The Ways and Means bill also included an explicit penalty provi- 
sion, providing for the denial of aid to any appropriate child or rel- 
ative refusing without good cause to register, or refusing without 
good cause to accept employment in which he is able to engage and 
which is offered through the public employment offices or other- 
wise, or refusing without good cause to participate in a work or 
training program under the community work and training legisla- 
tion, or undergo any other training for employment. If the refusal 
involved a parent or relative of an AFDC child, that parent or rela- 
tive's needs would not be taken into account in determining the 
AFDC benefit amount, and if payments were made on behalf of the 
child (or children), the payments would be made to a representa- 
tive payee. If a child refused and the child was the only child in 
the family receiving aid, the entire family would be denied aid. 

By that time the bill reached the Senate, a firestorm of protest 
over the House-passed work requirement had broken out. The Ad- 
ministration, whose own bill allowed States to require the partici- 
pation of mothers with children so long as the State welfare agency 
determined they were "appropriate" for referral, testified against 
the more explicit and broader House provision. Secretary of HEW, 
John Gardner, told the Finance Committee: 



" U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Report on H.R. 12080. 90th Cong., 
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We do not believe that the compulsory feature in the 
House bill is appropriate. As I said, we believe that the 
voluntary features are ample to get to work all of the 
people that we could find jobs in the foreseeable future. 

My own belief is that the compulsory feature is not only 
undesirable, but probably unadministrable. When you get 
down to what is the question of good cause in a case of a 
mother with responsibilities for young children, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to make those judgments and I 
would doubt very much that it could be done wisely. 27 
George Meany, president of AFL-CIO, criticized the House for 
putting its full energies behind what we regard as a seriously mis- 
guided effort to pare the welfare rolls by forcing mothers and older 
children not in school into what I can only describe as a very badly 
conceived work and training program." Commenting further he 
said: 

For some welfare recipients, training for adequately 
paying jobs for which they might qualify and which they 
might obtain could be the road out of poverty. But, clearly, 
this approach is not indicated for all welfare recipients. 
Some mothers can and should be trained for work. Others, 
because of either family conditions or personal limitations, 
would do much better to stay home and take care of their 
children. This is particularly true if adequate day care fa- 
cilities are not available, and they are not in most commu- 
nities. Neither can you set up adequate day care facilities 
with properly trained staff overnight. Having said this, I 
want to make it clear that we would support the provi- 
sions in H.R. 12080 for long-needed expansion of child wel- 
fare and day care facilities if they are not tied to the puni- 
tive measures in the bill. 28 

George Wiley of the Poverty Rights Action Center led a delega- 
tion of mothers representing the National Welfare Rights Organi- 
zation in a vigorous protest against the compulsory work require- 
ment. Mrs. Johnnie Tillman, chairman of the organization, told the 
committee: 

I cannot see this bill telling us mothers that we must 
put our children in adequate (sic?) day care centers, that 
we must leave our children regardless of what the circum- 
stances are, that we must go to work because you say so. 
This I cannot see. I do not believe that we should be forced 
to work. I do not believe that we should be forced to take 
training if it is not meaningful. If you are going to give us 
something that we can hope for and advance in, possibili- 
ties to go on to higher salaries, then I would agree to it. 
But at this point, speaking for New York and across the 
Nation, I cannot agree to your plan. 
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Forcing parents out of the home will only cause more 
delinquency. When we are out of the home working, our 
children are picked up by the police. The first think (sic) 
they are going to say is, Where are your parents?" When 
they say "My mother is working," they are going to go 
before the judge and find out why these children are out 
in the street and why they were picked up.* * * 

There are two recommendations that I would like to give 
you. Give us a training program, yes. Make sure at the 
end of the training program we have a job with a guaran- 
teed wage, a minimum wage. If you cannot do that, give a 
guaranteed income on welfare above the Federal poverty 
level.* * 29 

The committee heard negative testimony on the compulsory 
work feature of the bill from spokesmen for a large number of 
other organizations, including the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, the American Civil Liberties Union, the Child Welfare 
League of America, the National Council of Jewish Women, the 
National Council of Negro Women, Planned Parenthood-World 
Population, a number of State chapters of the National Association 
of Social Workers, and many others. 

Despite the negative testimony, the Finance Committee approved 
what it regarded as a strong work requirement for AFDC recipi- 
ents. The bill required the prompt referral by the State welfare 
agency to the Secretary of Labor for participation in the new work 
incentive program of each appropriate child ani relative who has 
attained age 16 and is receiving" AFDC, each appropriate individ- 
ual living in the same home who has attained age 16 and whose 
needs are taken into account, and any other person claiming aid 
who requests referral. However, the committee responded to the 
concerns that had been raised by defining certain categories of in- 
dividuals who would not be subject to referral. Specifically, it ex- 
cluded from the work requirement: (1) a person with illness or inca- 
pacity, or of advanced age; (2) a person living in an area remote 
from a WIN program; (3) a child attending school full time; (4) a 
person who must care for another member of the household who is 
ill or incapacitated; (5) a mother who is actually caring for one or 
more children of preschool age and whose presence in the home is 
necessary and in the best interests of such children; and (6) a 
person with respect to whom the State agency finds that participa- 
tion would be not in the best interests of such children, relative, or 
individual and inconsistent with the objectives of such programs. 

The committee approved a penalty provision that was similar to 
the House penalty, but provided greater protection for AFDC pay- 
ments to children of parents who refused to participate by requir- 
ing, rather than allowing, the States to make protective payments 
on their behalf. It also modified the penalty to allow the denial of 
aid only after a 60-day counseling period. 

These modifications did not satisfy opponents of the work re- 
quirement. Robert Kennedy, then senator from New York, led a 
floor fight to have the exclusions broadened further. Kennedy was 
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particularly concerned about the work requirement for mothers, 
and his amendment provided for exempting a mother from work or 
training during hours a child under age 16 was not in school. The 
Senate approved the amendment, as well as a second Kennedv 
amendment to curtail the State's discretion under EXthSSS 
ry of exemption (above) by requiring the Secretary of HEW to issue 

£l*£~ ff 8 * 68 *• ?° U0W - * third Kenned y aSendmtnt Modify! 
ing the penalty provision was also adopted. 

House conferees accepted the Senate modifications only in part. 
The conference committee agreed to follow the Senate languagefor 
referral, and to specify categories of recipients for exemption How- 
ever it rejected the Kennedy floor amendments, and also rejected 

%£S*33^*™ to exempt a mother -*« *» * 

ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIORITIES FOR PARTICIPATION IN WIN 

Both the Administration and the House bills authorized a variety 
of work and training activities, but did not address the issue of who 
should participate in any particular kind of activity. The Commit- 
SfVSLS f^ C n t ° 0k a ,M feS lt approach. It required the Secretary 
of Labor to follow a specified set of priorities in assigning individ- 
^£ 0 £jV raining activities. According to the committee 
report, the Secretary was always to point an individual toward reg- 
ular unsubsidized employment, but to provide him with some kind 

mi 7£L°U? amme •?? t*™ 11 ™ whatever his present level of skill 
might be. The committee report stated: 

The Secretary of Labor would use a number of proce- 
dures to assist persons referred to him by the welfare 
agencies to become self-sufficient through employment. Al- 
though the ultimate goal will be to move as many persons 
as possible into regular employment, the Secretary would 
have to establish alternative programs to meet the needs 
feasible'™ W ^ approach 18 not immediately 

The committee bill required the Department of Labor to invento- 
ry the work history of each person in order to determine his em- 
SSEfS Po^^- Under the first priority, those with work skills 
needed in the locality would be referred to potential employers. As 
many as possible would be placed into regular employment: Others 
could be placed in on-the-job training. 

Under the second priority, individuals needing training would be 
assigned to the training suitable for them and for which jobs were 
available in the area. The type of training could include basic edu- 
cation, teaching of skills in a classroom setting, employment skills, 
work experience, and any other training determined to be useful! 

Under the third priority, the Department of Labor was required 
to enter into agreements with public agencies and private nonprof- 
it agencies for special work projects to employ those for whom jobs 
in the regular economy could not be found at the time and for 

Re^NiwTOJ^ C ° mmittee 0n Finance - Report on H.R- 12080. 90th Cong., 1st 
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whom training was not appropriate. Participants in special work 
projects were to receive a wage from their employer instead of 
their regular assistance payment. 

In addition to using these three priority mechanisms, the Secre- 
tary was to provide follow-up" services if needed, and to consult 
with the Secretary of HEW to assure coordination with needed sup- 
portive services, such as day care. 

The Secretary of Labor was also authorized under the committee 
bill to assist participants to relocate when necessary, by providing 
payments to cover the reasonable cost of transportation for the 
family and its household goods, and a reasonable relocation allow- 
ance. 

All of the above provisions of the Senate bill were agreed to by 
the House-Senate conference committee. 



As noted earlier, amendments in 1962 required States to take 
into account any expenses reasonably attributable to the earning of 
income when they determined a family's AFDC benefits (both for 
eligibility and benefit amount). In addition, States were specifically 
allowed to disregard all or any portion of earned or unearned 
income that was set aside for future identifiable needs of a depend- 
ent child. The 1965 amendments added another provision for the 
disregard of earnings by allowing States to disregard $50 a month 
in earnings of a dependent child, with a maximum disregard per 
family of $150. 

In its 1967 package of welfare amendments, the Johnson Admin- 
istration proposed an expansion of the 1965 amendment for the dis- 
regard of a child's earnings, to allow States, in addition, to disre- 
gard $50 in earnings of a parent. (The Administration testified that 
21 States were using the authority given them in 1965 to disregard 
certain earnings of children.) This disregard was to be optional 
with the States for a two-year period. Beginning in July 1969, how- 
ever, the provision as it related to both a child's and a relative's 
earnings would be mandatory. 

The Ways and Means Committee rejected the Administration s 
proposal, voting instead to further expand the earnings disregard 
provision, requiring States to disregard the first $30 plus one-third 
of additional earnings for an AFDC recipient who went to work. 
The committee report defended the change as follows: 

A key element in any program for work and training for 
assistance recipients is an incentive for people to take em- 
ployment. If all the earnings of a needy person are deduct- 
ed from his assistance payment, he has no gain for his 
effort.* * * There is no doubt, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, that the number who take work can be greatly in- 
creased if, in conjunction with the improved program of 
work and training and the emphasis on a family plan for 
employment, both of which are provided for under the bill, 
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there may be added to title IV some specific incentives for 
adults to work. 31 

The committee report pointed out that the provision was deliber- 
ately written to apply only to persons who were already receiving 
AFDC, not to those who were applying. "One possible result of this 
provision," noted the committee, "is that one family, who started 
out below assistance levels, will have some grant payable at certain 
earnings levels because of the exemption of later earnings while 
another family which already had the same earnings will receive 
no grant. Your committee appreciates the objections to this type of 
situation which can be made; but the alternative would have in- 
creased the costs of the proposal by about $160 million a year by 
placing people on the AFDC rolls who now have earnings in excess 
of their need for public assistance as determined under their State 
plan." 

"In short," the committee added, "the various provisions includ- 
ed in your committee's bill are designed to get people off AFDC 
rolls, not put them on." 32 

The Finance Committee agreed to the approach of the House 
committee, but raised the amount to be disregarded to $50 a month 
plus one-half of additional earnings. In describing the disregard 
provision, including the limitation on its applicability to applicants 
for assistance, the committee repeated the rationale stated in the 
Ways and Means report. 

House-Senate conferees agreed to the lower dollar amounts speci- 
fied in the House bill. 

FEDERAL FUNDING FOR EMPLOYMENT AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

As finally passed, the law provided for the payment by the Fed- 
eral Government of 80 percent of the cost of employment and 
training activities under the new program, and for a payment of 20 
percent in cash or kind by the States. For supportive services, the 
Federal matching rate was increased to 85 percent for the period 
January 1968-July 1969, in order to encourage the States to imple- 
ment rapidly the services program. After the initial implementa- 
tion period, Federal matching was to revert to the regular 75 p re- 
cent rate for social services. 

As an integral part of the work and training program, both com- 
mittees required States to provide services needed by recipients to 
enable them to go to work. Particular emphasis was placed on day 
care. The Ways and Means Committee report included an estimate 
for anticipated Federal day care spending of $470 million in 1972. 
The estimate for day care given in the Finance Committee report 
was for $400 million in 1972. Day care provided under the bill was 
required to meet standards estabished by the Children's Bureau. 



31 U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Report on H.R 12080. 90th Cong., 
1st sess., Rept. No. 544, p. 106. 
"Ibid., p. 107. 
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RELATIONSHIP OP THE WIN AND WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 

With respect to the role of the new work incentive program vis a 
vis other programs, the Committee on Finance commented in its 
report: 

* * * it is the understanding of the committee that the 
administration is going to phase out the work experience 
and training program under title V of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. Such action appears highly desirable inas- 
much as there is much duplication between that tempo- 
rary program and the permanent work training programs 
provided by this committee, and the Committee on Ways 
and Means, under the Social Security Act. 33 

A "FREEZE" IN FEDERAL MATCHING FOR AFDC 

Emphasizing the intent of the amendments to halt the growth in 
the AFDC rolls, the Ways and Means bill included an amendment 
to limit Federal financing for the category of recipients receiving 
AFDC on the basis of the absence of the parent from the home to 
the proportion of each State's total child population that was re- 
ceiving assistance on that basis at the time of the bill's consideration. 

Mr. Mills, in describing the provision on the House floor, justi- 
fied it on the basis that it would give the States "an additional in- 
centive to make effective use of the constructive programs which 
the bill would establish. Moreover," he argued, this limitation 
* * * will not prevent any deserving family from receiving aid pay- 
ments. The States would not be free to keep any family off the rolls 
to keep within this limitation because there is a requirement in the 
law that requires equal treatment of recipients and uniform admin- 
istration of a program within a State.* * * The purpose of this 
limitation is to assure effective State action in carrying out the 
new constructive provisions." 34 

This so-called freeze" amendment was rejected by the Finance 
Committee. The rationale for refusing to accept the House amend- 
ment was stated by Senator Long during the Senate floor debate: 

Because of the constructive provisions of the bill, par- 
ticularly those relating to the work-incentive program, 
family planning, and parental support, the committee has 
stricken from the House bill the provision which would 
impose a limitation, for Federal financial participation 
purposes, on the number of children whose eligibility is 
based upon the absence from the home of a parent. The 
Committee believes that these o./ier provisions will do 
what the House had in mind without running the risk of 
depriving needy children of the assistance they require. 35 



33 U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. Report on H.R. 12080. 90th Cong., 1st sess., 
Kept. No. 744, p. 153. 

34 Congressional Record. House. Aug. 17, 1967, p. H10670. 

35 Congressional Record. Senate. Nov. 15, 1967., p. S16505. 
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™ G " f 5 e T" wa / agreed to by conference committee and en- 
acted into law However, subsequent legislation First postponed, 
and later repealed, the provision. ^ ' 

"UP" PROGRAM LIMITED TO FATHERS; REVISED PROGRAM MADE 

PERMANENT 

Both committees also approved amendments to revise and make 
permanent the optional program for assistance to families found to 
5L£nL * a P arents unemployment. Under the new pro- 

vision, States could no longer provide assistance on the basis of the 
mothers unemp oyment. The program was reestablished as a pro- 
gram for unemployed fathers only, becoming known as AFDC-UF • 
The committee bills also provided for a Federal definition of the 
term unemployment," to limit and make more consistent the op- 
eration of the program in the various States. The House bill added 
-,J!? U1 ?? ment j™*"* ^ Program to fathers with a recent and 
substantial work history. The Finance Committee deleted this pro- 
vision. However, the conferees approved the House requirement 
report 2 Sws changes was stated ™ the Ways and Means 

A major characteristic of the law is the authority left to 
the States to define "unemployment." Your committee be- 
lieves that this has worked to the detriment of the pro- 
gram because of the wide variation in the definitions used 
by the States. In some instances, the definitions have been 

E^k^E** 80 ^ at J °2 ly . a few P 80 ^ 6 have have helped, 
in other States, the definitions have gone beyond anything 
that the Congress originally envisioned. Your committee's 
bill is designed to correct this situation and to make other 
improvements in the program. 

The overall objective of the amendments proposed by the 
committee is to authorize a Federal definition of unem- 
ployment by the Secretary (but within certain limits set 
torth in the legislation), to tie the program more closely to 
the work and training program authorized by the bill, and 
to protect only the children of unemployed fathers who 
have had a recent attachment to the work force. With 
these changes, the committee recommends that the pro- 
gram become a permanent part of the Social Security Act, 
still on an optional basis with the States. 

This program was originally conceived as one to provide 
aid for the children of unemployed fathers. However, some 
States make families in which the father is working but 
the mother is unemployed eligible. The bill would hot 
allow such situations. Under the bill, the program could 
apply only to the children of unemployed fathers. More- 
over, it is the intent of your committee to exclude from the 
program those fathers who have not been in the labor 



„„ A . S VP r ? m 1 e . Cp<? rt fecmna subsequently stuck down this limitation of the oron-am to fathers 
3~ fiL^S* " Was discriminatory. The law has since been amended ^rXTthe Surfs 
decision, and the program is, once again, a program for unemployed parents 
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force, or whose attachment to the labor force has been 
casual. 36 

DEBATE ON THE CONFERENCE REPORT 

The conference report containing the very substantial changes 
described above proved to be controversial on the floor of both 
Houses. The new work requirements, in particular, generated spir- 
ited debate. Critics labeled them "coercive" and "punitive." Sena- 
tor Robert Kennedy, who led the fight against the provisions in the 
Senate floor debate over the conference report, stated: 

I can well understand what motivated the conference 
committee in its action. It was concerned that the welfare 
system as it exists today has failed to enable its recipients 
to obtain jobs and end their dependency. I share that con- 
cern. It was concerned at the recent rise in the number of 
children and mothers on aid to dependent children. I share 
that concern. It therefore sought to create a system which 
would train children and mothers on welfare, provide day 
care, and establish incentives to work. I, too, believe such 
a system is needed. 

Indeed, I believe that we will never succeed in restoring 
dignity and promise to the lives of people whose frustra- 
tion exploded into violence in the cities this summer until 
we develop a system which provides jobs — enough jobs and 
good jobs. 

We must, then, work out a system to provide jobs. But I 
do not believe that the approach adopted in the conference 
bill will provide these jobs. The fact is, as the alarming un- 
employment and underemployment figures I have men- 
tioned indicate, that there are not enough jobs available at 
the moment. We must find them, but in the meantime, it 
will not do to force people into training programs for jobs 
that are not there. 

This is the basic problem which we must look to. For 
this problem welfare is neither the cause nor the remedy. 
But welfare has its role: helping those in need— and the 
House bill will hinder it in fulfilling that role. Indeed, in- 
stead of helping at all, it almost appears intended to 
punish the poor. And punish it will, particularly in areas 
of the country where welfare authorities have done "heir 
best to demean and degrade the recipient of welfare even 
under existing law. 37 
When Chairman of Ways and Means Wilbur Mills described the 

conference report on the floor of the House, he vigorously defended 

the work-related provisions in the bill: 

Let us look at what they fuss about. My goodness alive. 
You would think that the American way of life was built 
on a dole system, to hear some people talk. We should take 

38 U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Report on H.R. 12080. 90th Cong., 
1st sess.,' Kept. No. 544, p. 108. 
37 Congressional Record. Senate. Dec. 14, 1967, p. S18754. 
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care of people in need, yes. That is the American way of 
life, but when you confine the matter of taking care of 
people in need to the mere handout of the dollar, you have 
not done one thing to help that person in need, because 
the minute the dollar is gone, he is still that same person. 
Let me tell you what it takes. If a man or a woman has 
^S^'j no capacity to work, how do you help 
them? How do you help them? You spend enough, what- 

fTZ?EV3?l £ S ? e 10 lt that fellow ^ts training, 
to see to it that that woman gets training, that they get 
jobs. Is that not the way we do things in this country? 

That is what we have in this bill. There has been more 
mismiormation spread across the country, I think, bv 
people who do not want to do a darned thing except to 
hand out a dollar so long as it comes from the Federal 
Government. We are saying the States must change that. 
Oh, yes, they are going to change it. But they are not 
going to be cruel in the process. They are not going to take 
advantage of anyone who should not be subjected to train- 
ing or to work. 

Yes, it is coercive— but only when the State decides that 
a person is an appropriate candidate for training and 
work. There is nothing in here that says a State has to 
take a mother away from a month-old child— and, of 
course, they would not— and send her off to be trained. 

But let me ask, Mr. Speaker, when is the best time for a 
person to be trained for a job and to be given employment 
or offered employment? Is it while the child is under 18 
years old and the mother may be 25 or 30 or 35 years of 
age/ Or is it after that poor soul has gotten to be 45 or 50 
years of age, after being on welfare all those years and 
after the minor child, the last in her household, gets to be 
hTL^u 8 " 6 ^ no lon e er eligible for AFDC payments? 
What chance does a woman have at that age of being 
trained and accepted in employment, when she has never 
had any training or connection with the work force? 

These measures are not just for economy, because they 
do not bring economy in the short run. We are asking the 
American Congress to go along with us and spend more 
money on these people, and I will tell how we are going to 
do it. We cannot train them to find jobs through the em- 
ployment security people at the State level without a cost 
in money. We cannot let a mother take training without 
providing a way to care for the child. 

«£ a1 L d ? w f do? We require States to provide day 
care. What else do we do? We say to this woman, "While 
you are being trained, we will pay you more than your 
welfare payments, and when the State puts you to work 
we will not penalize you dollar for dollar in what you may 
make and take that out of your welfare check." What do 
w ® ^"We say we are going to completely disregard the 
first $30 they make and we will disregard all they make 
above that $30 until they get to be self-sustaining 
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Do not for 1 minute think that these States will not use 
many, many of these mothers on AFDC to actually work 
in connection with these day care centers taking care of 
their own children and the children of the neighbors who 
know them. There is nothing wrong with this, I say. 

I have been ii this House of Representatives for almost 
29 years. I have never felt any stronger about any proposi- 
tion in my life. If there is any Member of this House who 
can be criticized or praised — and I am never praised for it 
in my country, I am always criticized — for having brought, 
as the author, because I am chairman of a committee, 
more legislation to help in the field of welfare, more legis- 
lation to help with the problems of medical expenses, more 
legislation to provide benefit increases that I, I do not 
know who it would be. 

Maybe so. I am not doing this out of any feeling against 
anybody. I am doing it as an individual member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and I think the committee is 
doing it because the committee feels that in the overall, in 
the long run, if 100,000 or 150,000 of these people in the 
course of a year can be made self-supporting, we are doing 
for them and for the American people that which should 
be done. We are not striking at anybody, but there is a 
desire to help. 38 

Despite the objections of critics, the conference report was ap- 
proved by both the House and the Senate without amendment. 



The 1967 law required the Secretary of Labor to submit an 
annual report on the new Work Incentive Program. The first report, 
dated June 1970, cited a number of problems in getting the pro- 
gram underway — legal challenges, failure of States to appropriate 
the required matching funds, and problems of the welfare and em- 
ployment security offices in coordinating their social services and 
work-related functions. 

In addition, the Labor Department complained, the responsibility 
of welfare agencies for providing child care for working mothers 
had been largely unmet, primarily because of the requirement for 
State matching funds, and because no Federal funds for the acqui- 
sition or construction of facilities were provided. The Labor Depart- 
ment also complained about the lack of medical resources to cor- 
rect medical problems that were barriers to employment. Other 
problems cited related to the complexity of the special work project 
funding requirements. 

G. Welfare Reform or Welfare Expansion?— The Nixon Era 

THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON INCOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 

Although in 1967 the Congress had enacted a major package of 
amendments that its framers hoped, and expected, would establish 
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a firm new direction for APDC policy, other individuals and groups 
were considering very different strategies for change. Numerous 
articles and studies began to appear, analysing, and sometimes ad- 
vocating, a negative income tax or guaranteed income program as 
a replacement for the existing welfare programs. 

,£? nu ' ry 1 ? 68, the m0ntn following passage by the Congress of 
the 1967 amendments, Lyndon Johnson appointed a new presiden- 
ts commission, called the President's Commission on Income 
Maintenance Programs, to study and propose revisions of the exist- 
ing incomemaintensAce programs." Its final report, issued in No- 
vember 1969, was entitled Poverty Amid Plenty; The American Par- 
adox, The report concluded "that there must be a larger role for 
cash grants in fighting proverty than we have acknowledged in the 

PSSt* 

It stated ftirther 

We have reviewed many proposals for new programs 
and for reforms of existing programs. We have concluded 
that a new income maintenance program is needed, a pro- 
gram which directly increases the incomes of the poor. 

The main recommendation was for the creation of a universal 
income supplement program financed and administered by the Fed- 
eral government, making cashpayments to all members of the pop- 
ulation with income needs. The report recommended the end of 

iapiv? "* " **** existing public assistance programs, includ- 
tug awjc. 

The Commission also recommended consolidation and improve- 
ment of existing manpower and training programs, commenting 
that in the long run they may reduce the need for transfer pro- 
grams. 40 

The main thrust of the report, however, was on the need for a 
new income program. It did not recommend a work requirement 
forparticipants in that program. 

The commission report included the following analysis of the 
effect of its proposed program on labor force participation: 

Any program which provides income without work may 
have some effect on labor force participation. Some second- 
ary and part-time workers as well as primary workers may 
withdrew from the labor force or reduce their hours 
worked. However, we do not believe that work disincentive 
effects of the proposed program would be serious. The level 
of income provided is low, and we do not believe that the 
poor are anxious to receive less income rather than more. 
The proposed program would always result in significantly 
higher income for those who work than for those who do 
not We feel that reduced work effort is likely to be con- 
centrated among secondary family workers, female family 
heads, and the elderly, rather than among nonaged male 
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family heads. Thus, reduced work effort may be desirable 
for some of those affected. 

The focus on the possible work disincentive effects of 
transfer programs has in the past been used to avoid seri- 
ous consideration of such programs. It has led policymak- 
ers to overlook the crippling effects of absolute poverty. 
Men and women without income cannot afford to take 
risks even for a day; they cannot take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for future improvement which require a current 
investment of time and money. We believe that only when 
the poor are assured a minimum stable income can the 
other mechanisms in our fight against poverty— education, 
training, health, and employment— begin to function ade- 
quately. 41 

NIXON PROPOSES THE FAMILY ASSISTANCE PLAN 

At the same time that the presidential commission appointed by 
Johnson was conducting its study of income maintenance pro- 

Sams, the new Nixon Administration began its own initiatives, 
ixon told the Congress in his August 11, 1969 message on welfare 
reform that "Since this administration took office, members of the 
Urban Affairs Council, including officials of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Department of Labor, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
other key advisers have been working to develop a coherent fresh 
approach to welfare, manpower, training, and revenue sharing." 

Johnson's commission recommended a universal income mainte- 
nance program for all poor individuals and families. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration proposed a more limited approach: one program to 
assure minimum income levels for the aged, blind and disabled, 
and another program to "assure an income foundation" (as Nixon 
described it in his message to the Congress) for all parents unable 
to adequately suppor*. themselves and their children. The proposal 
did not recommend benefits for single individuals and childless cou- 
ples who did not otherwise qualify as aged, blind, or disabled. 

The Nixon message emphasized the reliance of the proposed new 
family program on the principle of cash incentives, "a new ap- 
proach that will make it more attractive to go to work than to go 
on welfare • • V 1 
The President's message continued: 

I propose that the Federal Government pay a basic 
income to those American families who cannot care for 
themselves in whichever State they live. 

I propose that dependent families receiving such income 
be given good reason to go to work by making the first $60 
a month they earn completely their own, with no deduction 
from their benefits. 

I propose that we make available an addition to the in- 
comes of the "working poor, " to encourage them to go on 
working and to eliminate the .possibility of making more 
from welfare than from wages. 



"Ibid., p. 8. 
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I propose that these payments be made upon certifica- 
tion of income, with demeaning and costly investigations 
replaced by simplified reviews and spot checks and with no 
eligibility requirement that the household be without a 
father. That present requirement in many States has the 
effect of breaking up families and contributes to delin- 
quency and violence. 

Unlike Johnson's Commission, however, the Nixon Administra- 
tion was unwilling to rely upon incentives alone. The message to 
the Congress also outlined requirements for work, although with 
some qualifications: 

I propose that all employable persons who choose to 
accept these payments be required to register for work or 
job training and be required to accept that work or train- 
ing, provided suitable jobs are available either locally or if 
transportation is provided. Adequate and convenient day 
care would be provided children wherever necessary to 
enable a parent to train or work. The only exception to 
this work requirement would be mothers of preschool chil- 
dren. 

Finally, the President advocated job training and day care serv- 
ices: 

I propose a major expansion of job training and day care 
facilities, so that current welfare recipients able to work 
can be set on the road to self-reliance. 

* * * * * 

This would be total welfare reform— the transformation 
of a system frozen in failure and frustration into a system 
that would work and would encourage people to work. 
The Nixon welfare reform proposal, called the Family Assistance 
Plan (FAP), provided for the repeal of the WIN program with its 
precise formulations of priorities for participation in employment 
and training programs. Instead, the proposed legislation gave the 
Secretary of Labor broad discretion in providing services and train- 
ing. The types of services and training that were authorized were 
generally the same as those provided under WIN, including (as 
listed in the bill) "counseling, testing, institutional and on-the-job 
training, work experience, up-grading, program orientation, reloca- 
tion assistance, (including grants, loans, and the furnishing of such 
services as will aid an involuntarily unemployed individual to relo- 
cate in an area where he may obtain suitable employment), incen- 
tives to public or private employers to hire and train these persons 
(including reimbursement for a limited period when an employee 
may not be fully productive), special work projects, job develop- 
ment, coaching, job placement and follow up services required to 
assist in securing and retaining employment and opportunities for 
advancement." 

The bill authorized the Secretary of Labor to pay for 90 percent 
of the cost of these listed activities. In addition, the Secretary of 
HEW was authorized to make grants to public or nonprofit private 
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agencies for up to 90 percent of the cost of child care and related 
services. 

The Nixon Administration estimated the cost of its total package 
of amendments at $4.0 billion for the first year of the program, in 
addition to the current level of Federal spending for public assist- 
ance of $4.20 billion ($400 million of the total was for additional 
cash benefits to the aged, blind and disabled). 

CRITICAL QUESTIONING BY THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 

When hearings began in the Ways and Means Committee in Oc- 
tober, the Administration came in for critical questioning from 
some members who were skeptical that the plan would work as it 
had been described. 

Congressman John Byrnes, the ranking Republican on the Com- 
mittee, raised the subject of the problem of correlating the cash as- 
sistance and work and training components of the bill. Addressing 
John Veneman, Under Secretary of HEW, he said: 

I really did not get from the Secretary's statement this 
morning the correlation that you intend to develop be- 
tween the family assistance program and your program of 
training for work and putting people to work. The real 
effect, it seems to me, is to develop further beyond what 
we tried to develop in a starting sense in the 1967 act — the 
movement of welfare people into the economic stream 
rather that staying in the welfare stream as a way of life. 

The one thing that I am concerned about here is your 
timing, and the preparation that will be made so that you 
do have the various work training programs and job avail- 
abilities for these people at the same time that the new 
benefit level goes in. I am very fearful that if the increas- 
ing benefit level that you are proposing goes in, while the 
work training and child-care centers, and attempts to 
create job opportunities are something down the road, we 
will always be waiting to catch up, and never catch up, so 
that you will not have the direct relationship which I 
think is essential, and I gathered from the Secretary's 
statement was an integral part of this family assistance. 

The dialogue continued: 

Mr. Veneman. It is almost the key part. 

Mr. Byrnes. A key aspect, and the two would never 
come together unless you are prepared to provide the job 
training, provide the day care, provide the jobs. 

Now give us a little bit about how that works * * *. 

Mr. Veneman. As far as the timing of the job training 
concept is concerned, it is linked to the present bill, so that 
the basic elements of it — the requirements for registration 
and so forth— would go into effect when the bill went into 
effect. 

Mr. Byrnes. But you have to have more than that, if 
there is a law going into effect, because you have to have 
the facilities. 
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Mr. Veneman. The Manpower Act would go into effect 
ahead of time, presumably upon enactment. There would 
be several of the elements in that act. 

I think that your committee in the 1967 amendments 
has really set the stage. We went through the trial period 
in the WIN program, and I think that program has set the 
mechanics up for a good share of what we are attempting 
to do in this particular measure.* * * 42 

Mr. Byrnes later raised the question of whether the new pro- 
gram would be more effective than the WIN program in moving re- 
cipients into jobs: 

In 1967, we amended Federal law to require that AFDC 
recipients, if they are trainable and their home situation 
permits, be placed in training. I don't think you have done 
it. 

You have made a start, but you must concede that there 
has been not a full attempt to completely implement our 
objectives? 

* * • * « 

I think there has been a failure at two points. One is at 
the welfare worker level, the person who is looking after 
this family and administering the AFDC program. They 
have not been awfully enthusiastic in some cases and in 
some areas, about getting these people into training and 
good work and into jobs in the economic stream. 

You have also some problems as far as the employment 
service focusing on these people as a real objective, and 
getting them into the job areas, or into the training pro- 
grams. 

But my point then is: What assurance do we have that 
these two factors are going to be improved when we move 
into even a higher level of payment under the family as- 
sistance program? 

That is the assurance that I think I want, and I think 
that is the assurance the taxpayers want. 

It is not just dollars, as has been suggested by the gent- 
lelady from Michigan. [Martha Griffiths, D.-Michigan] I 
agree with her. I think in the past, and that is one of the 
reasons we are in a problem with our welfare program 
today, it has been a matter of handing out checks, rather 
than seeing what we can do to get these people into the 
degree of self-sufficiency that we could. 

I think you have some fine formulas, but I have seen too 
much of the stuff that comes in theories, and then, if there 
is a little resistance here or there, "Well, what the heck. 
We will still pass out the check." 

I am lecturing to you probably more than I am asking 
you a question, but I want to be reassured after this little 
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lecture that maybe there is something here that you are 
going to focus in on this problem.* * * 43 

Congressman Al Ullman, later to become chairman of the com- 
mittee but at that time third ranking Democrat behind the chair- 
man, was sharply critical of the welfare proposal during the com- 
mittee's hearings. Addressing Secretary of HEW Robert Finch, Mr. 
Ullman said: 

With respect to the welfare recommendations, Mr. Secre- 
tary, as one who sat through longer hearings 2 years ago 
on this welfare problem, in which the committee desper- 
ately tried to find some answers to this critical problem of 
mushrooming welfare, and also as a member of the Adviso- 
ry Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, which has 
been tackling this problem and attempting to find some 
answers, I want to tell you that as an individual I am 
shocked, frankly, almost to the point of being speechless, 
by the recommendations that you have made. 

When I first read about them in the paper, I thought, 
certainly by the time you got to the committee we would 
have this spelled out and clarified to the point where it 
would make some real sense. Had you just recommended 
federalizing the categories of welfare— AFDC, and aged, 
and blind, and disabled — I would not probably have been 
shocked. Or if you had taken the other approach and gone 
all the way toward a negative income tax, eliminating all 
of the machinery that is involved in the welfare program 
that probably, in my judgment, could have been rationa- 
lized and possibly defended. 

But what you are doing as far as I can see — and this is 
why you are going to have to be back here for a long time, 
to educate me and, I am sure, some of the members of the 
committee on what you are really trying to do— what it 
looks like to me is that you are recommending that we not 
only federalize the basic welfare provisions, including gen- 
eral welfare, but continuing all the present State adminis- 
trative programs and add some new ones on a liberalized 
basis. It looks to me like you are opening up the Treasury 
of the United States in a way it has never been opened up. 

Mr. Ullman criticized the proposal not only for the fact that it 
would add "more than 10 million new people to the welfare rolls, 
but also because "you are also opening up the Treasury to the 
States in a new sharing program that includes a 90-percent cost for 
State-instituted child-care centers and all the other administrative 
machinery you are recommending." 44 

Martha Griffiths focussed her questioning on the subject of em- 
ployment of mothers. Addressing Secretary Finch, she said: 

Let me point out to you that far from Mr. Ullman 's 
viewpoint, my viewpoint is that all you have added to this 
program is money and I believe that money is never going 
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t0 J d ? r it - You are Soing to have to do something far differ- 
ent if you are ever going to cure the problem of welfare. I 
just think you are not looking at it from the right stand- 
point. You are not reaching the cases that have to be 
reached. If you are ever to break this terrible pattern of 
life you are going to have to do something far more than 
add money. 45 

Specifically, with respect to working poor families, she asked 
whether the wives would be allowed to volunteer for participation 
in the work and training program. 

Jerome Rosow, Assistant Secretary for Policy Development and 
Kesearch at the Department of Labor, assured her that the moth- 
ers could volunteer, but he made a distinction as to the child care 
services that would be made available to working mothers. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Rosow, child care services would be made available to 
the children of female-headed families. However, with respect to 
families in which the father was present, no such services would be 
provided. M Rosow commented: "We believe that since the father 
is at work full time, the mother should stay at home and take care 
ot those children. 

Mrs. Griffiths, referring to poor families in which both parents 
are working, responded: "Then you will have the working poor 
where both the husband and wife work, and you can explain to 
that wife that she is working so she can help the fortunate other 
woman to stay at home. You are going to have to explain that. 46 

Returning again to the need to provide employment and training 
for mothers, Mrs. Griffiths said: 

Well, let me return again to that problem. If you don't 
care of that problem your whole welfare program is going 
to be an absolute failure. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This is the failure of the present welfare program. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ « 

If you don't have a day care center for the 14-, 15-, 16-year-old 
mother and a requirement that she go to school or seek training 
you are going to have an additional increase in these births. There 
isn t any question about it. This is the way it has worked and this is 
the way it is going to work. This is what has been happening for 
the last 30 years. When are we going to look at what has really 
happened in place of what men think might happen? 47 

FAP MOVES THROUGH THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Despite the initial critical questioning, the Ways and Means 
Committee approved the Family Assistance Plan with relatively 
few structural changes, and both Mr. Mills, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Mr. Byrnes, the ranking Republican, joined forces in 
seeking House approval. 

Mr. Mills presented a vigorous defense of the welfare amend- 
ments whe n he appeared before the Rules Committee. He ex- 

48 Ibid., p. 168. 
48 Ibid., p. 329. 
47 Ibid., Pt 2, p. 370. 
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pressed his disappointment with the results of the prior efforts by 
the Ways and Means Committee to improve the AFDC program, 
and emphasized the requirement in the new bill that recipients 
must accept work or training. 

* * * This is a Federal program. Let me tell you why. In 
1962 we started with what we thought was an excellent 
idea, of not requiring but offering the State the opportuni- 
ty of referring people on welfare that the State thought 
were able bodied, capable of accepting training under the 
community work and training program wherein we would 
participate with the States in the cost. That didn't work. 
We were quite disappointed. The present Senator from 
Connecticut, who was then Secretary of HEW, thought it 
would. I thought it would. We tried again in 1967. We re- 
quired the States to do it. But they still varied all over the 
lot in the way they reacted to it. In the State of California, 
for instance, about 30 percent of the people on AFDC were 
referred for training but in the State of New York, after 
they once started, only about 3Vfe percent were referred. 
Why, we couldn't understand. It didn't work the way we 
wanted it to. Not enough people were being trained. Not 
enough people were being removed from the welfare rolls 
into gainful employment. So what are we doing now? We 
are taking over this program and we are putting the onus 
on the individual. You don't get one penny out of this pro- 
gram until you cooperate by going to that employment 
office, asking for a job, and, if no job is available, accepting 
the training which that office will make available to you. 

If the individual refuses or does not complete the train- 
ing program, then he is no longer eligible for funds under 
this program. 

A lot of this is not understood clearly. The organization 
that I referred to which says it speaks for business— and 
maybe it does but not all of it at least — took a position, I 
believe 2 weeks before we voted this bill in opposition to 
the bill? The organization says it's opposed to any program 
that endeavors to help the so-called working poor. I want 
to point out the weakness of the position to you, Mr. 
Chairman. Where do you get your increases in numbers on 
AFDC? You get them from the working poor. In New York 
City people have left jobs at Macy's and other places, ac- 
cording to the director of the program in New York City 
who testified before our committee, and have gone on wel- 
fare because welfare for a family of four or five in New 
York City pays more than that lady can make working in 
a department store as a saleslady. Of course, this money 
that she gets from the New York City Welfare Department 
is not subject to taxes. But that which she earns in Macy's 
is subject to taxes. I said where do these increasing num- 
bers come from? They come from the working poor. 

If we are going to avoid an increase in the numbers on 
the AFDC, I think it's essential that we address ourselves 
to the problems of the working poor and their need for 
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having their abilities upgraded. That is what we have 
them in this program for. If they are not put on it, you are 
going to have most of them on welfare in time. 

***** 

What I think we have done here in this whole program 
is to really carry forward with improvements in what we 
started in 1962. I think this is a far more effective way to 
do it than we adopted in 1962 or in 1967. And I congratu- 
late the administration, frankly, on coming up with this 
idea. 48 

THE FINANCE COMMITTEE PROPOSES ITS OWN PROGRAM FOR WELFARE 

REFORM 

The House passed the Family Assistance Act of 1970 (H.R. 16311) 
in April 1970. The Committee on Finance began hearings on the 
bill later that month. The hearings began on a strongly negative 
note. Among other criticisms, the bill was challenged by some 
members of the committee as being defective in design in that the 
provisions for work incentives were not constructed so as to encour- 
age welfare recipients to choose work over welfare* After only 
three days of harsh questioning by the committee, the Administra- 
tion withdrew the bill for revision. 

The Administration sent a revised bill to the committee in June. 
The revised bill failed to soften the views of the Finance Commit- 
tee members, and after additional hearings, the committee voted to 
reject the Administration's revision. It then rejected a proposal by 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff (D.-Conn.) that called for preliminary 
testing of the Family Assistance Plan in selected areas of the coun- 
try, and for full national implementation on January 1, 1972. The 
committee agreed instead to allow the plan to be tested on a limit- 
ed basis, but without a fixed date for national implementation. 

Fighting to save the bill, the Administration presented another 
revision on October 13. The committee again refused to approve 
the plan. Instead, on December 11, 1970, it ordered reported a bill 
that differed dramatically from the Administration's bill. The com- 
mittee's bill (1) called for testing of various approaches to reform of 
the welfare system; (2) provided for a mqjor expansion of the role 
of the Federal government in enforcement of child support obliga- 
tions; (3) provided 100 percent Federal funding for family planning 
services to past, present, and potential welfare recipients; (4) in- 
cluded a number of amendments to the AFDC program that it de- 
scribed as "clarifying" congressional intent with respect to recent 
court decisions; (5) curbed the authority of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to issue regulations (with the coninittee 
complaining that the Department of HEW "has imposed require- 
ments on the States which go far beyond the statute itself and in 
some cases bear no relationship to the law"); (6) established a new 
Federal Child Care Corporation "with the basic goal of making 
child care services available throughout the Nation to the extent 



48 U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Rules. Hearings on H.R 16311. 91st Cong., 2nd sess.. 
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they are needed"; and (7) made substantial changes in the funding 
and operation of the Work Incentive (WIN) program. 

In rejecting FAP and calling instead for a testing of welfare 
reform alternatives, the committee observed: 

Over the years, the Congress has enacted a wide range 
of social welfare programs designed to assure that all 
Americans, including the needy and the unfortunate, will 
have the opportunity to obtain at least the basic necessi- 
ties for a life of decency and dimity. Some of these pro- 
grams have proven successful. Too often, however, such 
programs have been enacted on the basis of estimates 
which later proved to be far too low with respect to costs 
and far too high with respect to effectiveness. 

The committee feels that, in the light of this sad experi- 
ence, this is not the time to adopt a major new welfare 
program which has the potential of costing the American 
taxpayer vast sums of money until such a program and al- 
ternative approaches have been thoroughly examined on 
an experimental basis. Accordingly, while the committee 
agrees with the generally accepted sentiment that the 
problems of the present program of aid to families with de- 
pendent children are reaching overwhelming proportions, 
it cannot agree that the present system is so bad that any 
untested alternative would be preferable merely because it 
is new or different. The committee bill takes the more re- 
sponsible approach of adopting a number of changes in the 
present welfare system designed to correct its worst and 
most obvious defects, while at the same time providing for 
the testing of possible alternatives to the preuent system. 40 

The committee bill authorized the Secretary of HEW to conduct 
up to four tests of possible alternatives to the AFDC program. At 
least one was required to be a "family assistance" type proposal, 
and at least one would have to be a "workfare" type proposal, 
along lines defined by the committee. Under the "workfare' pro- 
posal, a presumption would be made that certain groups, including 
families with preschool-age children where the father was dead, 
absent, or disabled, were not employable. These families would be 
given cash assistance. All other families would not be eligible for 
cash assistance, but would be eligible for a "guaranteed work op- 
portunity," with training and other preparation for employment 
where necessary. 

THE COMMITTEE APPROVES CHANGES IN WIN 

In addition to calling for tests, rather than implementation of a 
new program, the committee bill focussed heavily on changes in 
the WIN program. The report stated that the committee had been 
"greatly disappointed" in the administrative implementation of 
WIN. It quoted the Auerbach Corporation, the Labor Department's 
prime evaluator of the program, which it said, "succinctly sums up 



49 U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. Report on H.R 17550. 91st Cong,, 2nd sees., 
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£L£ t i iati0n " f 8 f* 110 "*, " Des P ite the Program's timeliness and 
tions "" US soundness > i4 has not lived UP to expecta- 

The committee complained further: 

The points of emphasis the committee thought were 
abundantly clear in the 1967 amendments have been paid 
hp service or have been totally ignored. A meaningful pro- 
gram ot on-the-job training continues to be an unfulfilled 
Labor Department promise. The legally required program 
of special work projects (public service employment) is a 
reality in only one State Lack of Labor Department and 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare cooperation 
and that of their counterparts at the local level has been a 
major problem in the referral process and in the provision of 
necessary supportive services for recipients in work and 
training. The main thrust of the WIN program as it exists 
today remains in the direction of basic education and class- 
room training, which our experience with manpower train- 
ing over the last decade shows not to result in the placement 
ot people in jobs, but rather in a growing skepticism of both 
wejtoe recipients and the public as to the worth of such 

<<T?^» re i? 0rt cited stat istics to support the committee's claim that 
It has been characteristic of the Work Incentive Program that 
stated expectations and actual results have diverged widely 
Ine committees proposals generally incorporated amendments 

$K?2£JS£fF HOT* falma ^ (D -" G *>' wh0 88 a membe? 
ot the committee had been one of the major architects of the pro- 
gram when it was enacted in 1967. The Talmadge amendment in 
turn were based on findings of the AuerbacE evaluators. The 
amendments included: A requirement that at least 40 percent of 
rSfL^f.u ua «l. for on-the-job training and public service em- 
ployment; the creation of local labor market advisory councils to 
guide administrators in developing their WIN activities; a tighter 
definition of who must register for WIN; modifications in thi ad- 

H?I!^ Ve n ? f echani i™ to provid , e ""Proved coordination between 
labor and welfare activities at the Federal and local levels; in- 
creased Federal matching (from 80 percent to 90 percent) for WIN 
employment and training activities; and a requirement that other 
employment and training programs be used to serve WIN regis- 
trants. To encourage employers to hire WIN participants, the com- 
mittee proposed the creation of a 20 percent tax credit for wages 
em lo Un 2rt 12 months of a" individual welfare recipient's 

™J?™? y ' tfe committee urged the Labor Department to "show its 
commitment to WIN and to provide sufficient staffing at the Feder- 
al level commensurate with its responsibilities as the primary ad- 
ministrator of the program. The WIN program must receive the 
Kina ot implementation its importance deserves." 52 



50 Ibid., p. 343. 

51 Ibid. 

" Ibid., p. 332. 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN PROVISIONS FOR THE DISREGARD OF EARNINGS 

The committee also proposed changes in the earned income disre- 
gard provision that had been enacted as part of the 1967 amend- 
ments. The report stated: 

Two problems have been raised concerning the earned 
income disregard under present law. First, Federal law 
neither defines nor limits what may be considered a work- 
related expense, and this has led to great variation among 
States and to some cases of abuse. Secondly, some States 
have complained that the lack of an upper limit on the 
earned income disregard has the effect of keeping people 
on welfare even after they are working full-time at wages 
well above the poverty line. 63 

The committee bill modified the 1967 disregard provisions by al- 
lowing only day care as a separate deductible work expense, and by 
otherwise limiting the amounts of earnings that could be disregard- 
ed. 64 



The committee bill was highly controversial, largely because of 
the welfare testing provisions. After complicated floor maneuver- 
ing, the full Senate finally passed a bill on December 29 that omit- 
ted the welfare reform measures, but included the changes in the 
Work Incentive Program, as well as other changes. The House re- 
fused to go to conference on the bill, and the provisions died with 
the end of the 91st Congress. 



The Family Assistance Plan was reintroduced in the House in 
January 1971 as part of H.R. 1, the Social Security Amendments of 
1971. Stung by the criticisms of the bill that had been raised in the 
Senate the prior year, the Committee on Ways and Means began 
work to come up with a bill that responded to the issues raised by 
the Senate, with a new and stronger emphasis on work and train- 
ing. 

In its May 26 report on H.R. 1, the committee cited many prob- 
lems of the existing welfare system: large and growing caseloads; 
lack of confidence on the part of the taxpayers that assistance goes 
only to those who need it and not to those who are indolent or in- 
eligible; bitterness of welfare recipients at a system that extracts 
self-respect; hopelessness for those trapped in a life on the dole; 
contempt from those who obtain undeserved benefits from an anti- 
quated, unstable and lax welfare bureaucracy; a crazy quilt pattern 
of benefits and eligibility requirements; and incentives for more 
and more welfare, less and less work, and for family disintegration. 



« Ibid., p. 351. 

54 Under the existing legislation, States were required, in determining monthly benefits, to 
disregard (in the following order): the first $30, plus one-third of additional earnings, plus work- 
related expenses (undefined). The committee bill required the disregard (in the following order): 
of day care expenses (with limitations as to "reasonableness"), plus $60 ($30 for part-time work), 
plus one-third of the next $300, plus one-fifth of additional earnings. This same formulation was 
approved by the committee in a number of subsequent bills reported throughout the 1970*8. 
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As in 1967, the committee stressed increases in costs and case- 
loads, stating: 

If the situation in welfare was alarming and in a state of 
crisis at the beginning of 1970, the AFDC program is now 
completely out of control. January 1971 expenditures for 

Ea9A9Qnnn Unili 5S« ! ^ i d ?P enden t children were 
$4»44<M,U00— a 40.5 percent increase over the previous 
January. The number of AFDC recipients rose from 
7,501,000 in January 1970 to 9,773,000 in January 197™ 
2V4 million more people in one year! 

Immediate and far-reaching action is needed. Attempts 
to patch up the present system or to close its loopholes 
simply will not work and would lead to nothing but disillu- 
sionment and recrimination. The legislation which your 
committee is recommending is clearly needed now to pre- 
vent the collapse of a basic function of government, assist- 
ing its poorer citizens to a better life. The bill would estab- 
lish entirely new programs to carry out this function of 
government in a modern way. 55 

The committee bill incorporated the idea that welfare recipients 
could and should be separated into two categories— those who could 
work, and those who could not. There were to be two separate pro- 
grams to serve the defined groups. The first and larger— the Oppor- 
tunities for Families program— would provide work and training 
for those considered to be employable, along with a basic cash 
income guarantee for their families. The second— the Family As- 
sistance Plan— would provide only cash assistance to those consid- 
ered unemployable. 

THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR FAMILIES PROGRAM FOR EMPLOYABLES 

In stating its rationale for the new Opportunities for Families 
program for employable recipients, the committee in its report 
identified two basic difficulties in past legislative efforts to return 
welfare recipients to self-sufficiency: (1) All recipients had been 
lumped together without assessment of their ability to enter into 
the work force, and (2) authority for employment and training pro- 
grams had been diffused at both the Federal and local level The 
report stated that the committee bill "meets these problems by cre- 
ating an entirely separate program for those who are defined 
under the bill as available for employment and by providing that 
this new program would be the complete and exclusive responsibil- 
ity of the Department of Labor." 56 

The new program for employables covered all "working poor" 
families where there were two parents in the home, as well as most 
female-headed families. 

• Both the Ways and Means Committee and the Finance Commit- 
tee had published documents in 1970 describing problems that had 
been experienced in the implementation of the WIN program As 
noted earlier, many of the problems were identified in a study by 
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the Auerbach Corporation, which had made an evaluation of the 

[program in 23 cities around the Nation. The Ways and Means bill, 
ike the WIN amendments approved by the Senate in December 
1970, included a number of features that reflected the findings of 
the Auerbach evaluation. These features were made part of the 
committee's new Opportunities for Families program. 

A major problem cited by the Auerbach report was that States 
were not implementing with any consistency the 1967 requirement 
that welfare agencies must refer to the WIN office each appropri- 
ate" individual who was not excluded under the law from the refer- 
ral requirement. Some welfare agencies were defining "appropri- 
ate" very broadly, some very narrowly, with the result that refer- 
rals to the Secretary of Labor for participation in WIN were very 
uneven from State to State. The Finance Committee the previous 
year had included in its amendments to WIN a proposal designed 
to eliminate this kind of welfare office discretion. This approach 
was also adopted by Ways and Means in its new Opportunities for 
Families program. 

The mayor change was in the treatment of mothers. The 1967 
WIN admendmente had not provided any specific exclusion from 
the work requirement for mothers, leaving it instead to the welfare 
agency to decide when the referral of a mother might be considered 
"appropriate". In H.R. 1, the committee provided for the exclusion 
of a mother with a child under age 3 (under age 6 until July 1974) 
who was actually caring for a child. The committee noted that as a 
practical matter it expected a large percentage of mothers to regis- 
ter voluntarily for employment and to take advantage of the child 
care provisions, training incentives, and allowances and employ- 
ment opportunities provided under the bill. 
The report said: 

Your committee understands the reasoning of those who 
are concerned about the requirement that mothers of 
young children register for and take work and training. 
However, two primary considerations led your committee 
to the decisions reflected in this provision of the bill. 

The committee cited the fact that a large and growing number of 
mothers were in the work force, and "It seemed to your committee 
that to require such women to support out of taxes on their earn- 
ings those mothers who choose not to wor'i but to live on public 
monies would be inequitable in the extreme." 

Second, your committee is convinced that, by and large, 
the child in a family eligible under these programs will 
benefit from the combination of quality child care and the 
example of an adult in the family taking financial respon- 
sibility for him. Nor should it be forgotten that the mother 
who takes the training or gets a job will have more money 
available to improve the family's circumstances and more 
adequately provide for the children. 57 

The committee bill provided financial penalties for individuals 
who refused to participate without good cause, and stated that it 
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wo intended that the "good cauie" exclusion be applied only in 
clear cut situations where the individual's reasons were sound and 
compelling. 

.i -, < S mi 5 1 4i? e •*P r «""«d it« dissatisfaction with the administra- 
ttonof the WIN program, criticising the Departments of Labor and 
fu.' M 1 W ?, 11 M State) and local agencies, for failure to coordinate 
their activities under the program. As a solution to this problem, 
the committee gave the Secretary of Labor sole responsibility for 
Uiepryram fhe bill "federalized" the WIN program (Ji i the 

*" 8wretary ft,U authority ^ ""W 
The report claimed that "While the WIN program has helped 
some recipients to become independent, it was a mistake to rely 
solely on State agencies in the administration of the program. For 
under those circumstances it is not possible to hold the Secretary of 
Labor entirely responsible for the result"" 

The bill gave the Secretary the discretion to use any State or 
local agency to administer the program in a given area, or to ad- 
minister it himself. The Secretary of Labor was also given author- 
ity to provide child care and supportive services to ensure coordina- 
tion of manpower services and child care and other needed serv- 
ices. 

The committee report rebuked the Department of Labor for 
undue emplbans on basic education and other institutional training 
under the WIN program, and urged the Department to use its new 
expanded authority to provide more program components that 
were directly related to work, such as on-the-job training. The com- 

Ulr 88 Tl 8 ^?,, 11 !^ M 86 of P ublic service employment, 
commenting that "It is hoped that the traditional antipathy of the 
Department of Labor to this type of activity will have been dissi- 
pated tar the realities of the present job market and that the pro- 
gram will be carried out with vigor and imagination.** 

Wages under the public service employment program were re- 
quired to be no lower than the Federal minimum wage, or the pre- 
vailing wage, tf higher. The Secretary of Labor was required to 
review each individual in public service employment at least every 
mx months to see whether a transition to regular unsubsidized em- 
ployment was possible. To assure ihat the Secretary of Labor would 
hav* access to non-subsidized jobs, ail State and local agencies sup- 
ported in any way by Federal funds were required to Hat their job 
vacancies with the Secretary. All such agencies were required to 
establish goals for hiring welfare recipients (though the committee 
said it was not the intent that agencies be forced to hire unquali- 
fied people). The committee also noted that welfare recipients 
should be considered as a hiring source for regular Federal jobs 
where they could qualify. 

The committee bill called for the establishment by the Secretary 
of a system of priorities in referring individuals to training, with 
the objectives of m a ximi zi ng Federal savings in benefit costs by se- 
lecting people for training with a realistic view of job opportunities 
actually available in the local labor market. 
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The committee also wrote into the bill a specific priority for teen- 
age mothers, observing in the report that "the young teen-age 
mother who volunteers for this program should have the highest 
priority because she is the most likely to benefit from the training 
and thus escape from being condemned to a life on welfare. If at all 
possible, such a young mother should be helped to finish high 
school, and high school training would be the most appropriate the 
Secretary could arrange for her under most circumstances. Regular 
school attendance would be required in such instances." 60 

The committee estimated that its new Opportunities for Families 
program (given the acronym OFF) would cost about $2.2 billion in 
the first year of operation. The estimates were: manpower train- 
ing— $540 million, child care — $750 million, public service employ- 
ment— $800 million, and supportive services — $100 million. 

PAP FOR UNEMPLOYABLES 

The Ways and Means bill limited eligibility in its program for 
persons considered unemployable to female-headed families with 
children under age 3, and families in which the only adult member 
was incapacitated or otherwise exempt from registering under the 
Opportunities for Families program. Volunteers were to be auto- 
matically transferred from this cash assistance program, the 
Family Assistance program, to the OFF program. 

Although the committee exempted incapacitated adults from the 
work requirement, keeping them under FAP, it provided for their 
referral to State vocational rehabilitation agencies, requiring them 
to participate in any program of vocational rehabilitation that the 
agencies round appropriate for them. 

ESTIMATES PGR PARTICIPATION IN OFF AND FAP 

The Administration estimated that in the first year 13.9 million 
individuals in 2.6 million families would be covered by the Oppor- 
tunities for Families program, and 5.5 million individuals in 1.4 
million families would be enrolled by the Department of HEW in 
the Family Assistance Plan. 

THE ULLMAN ALTERNATIVE — REACH 

The Ways and Means Committee considered, and rejected, an al- 
ternative reform proposal that was developed by Congressman 
Ullman. Mr. Ullman called his program Rehabilitation, Employ- 
ment Assistance and Child Care (REACH). In his statement of mi- 
nority views in the committee report, he argued that the commit- 
tee bill failed to give proper emphasis to the keystones" of welfare 
reform— child care, job training and job placement. REACH, he 
said, "provides for a new and major national day care program. It 
provides for priority treatment of employable welfare applicants 
under greatly expanded federal job training and placement pro- 
grams. It makes a meaningful distinction between employable and 
unemployable persons, fully removing employable persons from the 
welfare system and giving them all the services and incentives nec- 
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essary to guarantee them a real opportunity to be employed, to 
maintain their self-respect, and to become fully participating mem- 
bers of society. 61 

Despite the criticisms raised by Mr. Ullman and others, the 
House rejected the Ullman alternative, passing the Ways and 
Means bill by a vote of 288 to 132. 

TALMADGE REVIVES HIS WIN AMENDMENTS 

In the Senate, in the meantime, there was continued interest in 
trying to strengthen the existing WIN program. Although the 1970 
Talmadge amendments had died when House-Senate conferees 
failed to meet on H.R. 17550 at the end of the 91st Congress, the 
Senator reintroduced his proposals in the 92d Congress. In a speech 
on March 1, 1971, Talmadge described his amendments as "de- 
signed to make the Work Incentive Program the success we had 
hoped for." He expressed sharp criticism of the Labor Department 
for the way it was administering the program. 

In 1967, the Committee on Finance designed the Work 
Incentive Program which is now part of the Social Securi- 
ty Act. I supported this program in 1967 and I continue to 
support it today since I feel that it is good legislation. In 
administering the program, however, the Labor Depart- 
ment has failed miserably to meet the promise of the legis- 
lation to lead welfare recipients to useful, productive, inde- 
pendent lives. 62 

The Committee on Finance and the Senate approved the Tal- 
7fr g ? a ™ endmente 88 **> amendment to H.R. 10947, the Revenue 
Act of 1971. When House conferees refused to accept the amend- 
T^fiJfi 88 ? 0t 6e™ane to the revenue bill, the Senate on December 
* It n ' ^tSK the Talmad fi e amendments as a floor amendment 

rS" 10604 > a 8001111 security lump-sum death payment bill. 

The Finance Committee described the amendments in its report 
to the Senate as having as their purpose: 

• * * to make the Work Incentive Program more em- 
ployment-oriented, to develop job opportunities for partici- 
pants in the program and to improve the administrative 
frame-work of the program in order to increase its effec- 
tiveness in placing participants in jobs. These features are 
necessary because the Work Incentive Program continues 
to suffer from the problem of participants finishing their 
training without jobs being available. At the end of August 
1971, for example, about 25,000 participants had completed 
training; 37 percent of them were in a "holding" category 
because ^ job could not be found. The number of persons 
in this "holding" category has more than doubled in one 
year, from 4,290 at the end of August 1970 to 9,092 at the 
end of August 1971. 63 



01 Ibid., p. 386. 

" Congressional Record. March 1, 1971, p. S2128. 

" U.S. Congress. Senate. Report on H.R. 10947. 92nd Cong., 1st sees. Kept No. 92-437, pp. 131- 
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As part of the attempt to make the program more employment 
oriented, the committee included in the bill a provision requiring 
that at least 40 percent of employment and training funds be ear- 
marked for OJT and PSE. 

Responding to the criticism that the WIN program was paying 
insufficient attention to actual labor market conditions in develop- 
ing its program of activities, the committee approved an amend- 
ment requiring the establishment of State and local labor market 
advisory councils whose function would be to identify present and 
future labor market needs, and whose findings would serve as the 
basis for training activities. 

The 1967 law requiring welfare agencies to refer individuals 
whom they found to be appropriate for referral to the Department 
of Labor for employment or training was criticized by the commit- 
tee as having resulted in poor coordination between the welfare 
and employment agencies. The committee observed: 

In some cases, the welfare agency has not referred suffi- 
cient numbers of persons, while in other cases they have 
referred too many persons, without first arranging for 
such supportive services as child care needed in order for 
the welfare recipient to participate in the Work Incentive 
program. Due to lack of coordination between the welfare 
agency and the Labor Department, persons have some- 
times been referred who do not match the training or em- 
ployment opportunities available in the area. 64 

The solution offered by the committee was to require the welfare 
agency to set up a special unit with the responsibility of arranging 
for the social and supportive services that recipients needed in 
order to participate in WIN. In additon, the welfare agency and the 
Labor Department were required at the State level to develop a 
joint operational plan setting forth, for localities in the State, the 
kinds of training to be arranged, the kinds of job development that 
should be undertaken, and the kinds of job opportunities both 
agencies had to prepare participants for, during the duration of the 
plan. 

Citing the fact that WIN had been criticized because of the diffi- 
culty in administering the requirement that State welfare agencies 
refer all "appropriate" persons for employment and training, the 
committee report said that the bill "would end the problem" by re- 
quiring that all recipients, except those specifically excluded by 
law, must register with WIN. State welfare agencies would no 
longer be able to determine whether an individual was "appropri- 
ate for referral, but would have to refer all individuals for regis- 
tration with WIN except those meeting the following definitions: 
(1) a child under age 16 or attending school full time; (2) a person 
who is ill, incapacitated, or of advanced age; (3) a person living so 
far from a WIN project that his effective participation is precluded; 
(4) a person who must remain in the home because of the illness or 
incapacity of another member of the household; (5) a mother of a 
child under age 6 who is caring for the child; and (6) the mother of 
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a child if the father is registered for WIN. The bill also allowed vol- 
untary registration. 

The committe bill required the Secretary of Labor to serve WIN 
registrants on the basis of the following priorities. (1) unemployed 
lathers; (2) dependent children and relatives age 16 and over who 
are not in school, working, or in training; (3) mothers who volun- 
teerfor participation; and (4) all other persons. 

The committee also included a provision which laid the basis for 
the joint administration which now exists at the Federal level bv 
the Department of Health and Human Services and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It required that regulations be promulgated jointly 
bv both departments, and required joint establishment of a nation- 
*" coordination committee to administer the WIN program 

The amendments 'ncreased Federal matching for employment 
and training activities from 80 percent to 90 percent; increased 
from 75 to 90 percent the Federal share for supportive services- 
specified that WIN funds were to be allocated on the basis of each 
State s proportion of registrants for WIN; and required on a State- 
by-State basis that at least 15 percent of WIN registrants be certi- 
tied by the State welfare agency unit as ready for employment or 
training activities in the WIN program. 

In summary, the Finance Committee amendments (1) had the 
effect of shifting the emphasis in the program from institutional 
training to job placement; (2) designated more specifically than pre- 
viously the categories of individuals whom the States must require 
to participate in WIN; (3) emphasized and mandated coordination 
ot the welfare and manpower functions both at the Federal and the 
State levels; and (4) increased the level of Federal funding. 

HOUSE-SENATE CONFERENCE ON THE 1971 TALMADGE AMENDMENTS 

House conferees on H.R. 10604, which included the Finance Com- 
mittee s WIN amendments, quickly agreed to most of the proposed 
changes in the program. However, the House insisted that the 
amount to be earmarked for QJT and PSE be limited to one-third, 
rather than 40 percent of total employment-related funding. The 
House also insisted on changing the priority by which the Secre- 
tary of Labor was to serve WIN registrants, arguing that welfare 
mothers should have a higher priority for participation than had 
been accorded them in the Senate bill. The priority agreed to by 
the conferees moved young mothers and pregnant teenagers ahead 
of dependent children and other relatives in the order of priority 
As agreed to by the conferees, the priority went as follows: (1) un- 
employed fathers, (2) mothers who volunteer for participation, (3) 
other mothers and pregnant women under 19 years of age, (4) de- 
pendent children and relatives age 16 or over who are not in 
school, working, or in training; and (5) all other persons. The House 
also insisted that the Secretary of Labor should be given greater 
flexibility m allocating funds than provided under the Senate bill 
Instead of providing that all funds be allocated on the basis of the 
State s proportion of WIN registrants, the conference agreement 
provided that 50 percent of funds should be allocated on that basis 
with the remaining to be allocated on the basis of criteria devel- 
oped by the Secretary. 
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House conferees, expressing concern about the potential costs of 
the Senate changes, insisted that a limit be placed on the amount 
that could be appropriated for supportive services in the first year 
that the new 90 percent matching rate was in effect. The limit that 
was imposed was $750 million for fiscal year 1973. (In fact, the ap- 
propriation for all WIN functions, supportive and manpower serv- 
ices combined, was only $290 million in that year.) 65 

MR. MILLS JUSTIFIES THE CONFERENCE ACTION 

In justifying the action of the House conferees in the House 
debate on the conference report, Wilbur Mills, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, stated: 

The House conferees were guided in their consideration 
of the Senate amendment by action already taken in H.R. 
1, which would have set up an entirely new work program 
for public assistance recipients. The House can be assured 
that there is nothing to which the House has agreed which 
would be inconsistent with the adoption of the new work 
program which was included in H.R. 1. As a matter of fact, 
it can very well be argued that the interim steps which 
these amendments would make would mean an earlier and 
more effective operation of the new program included in 
H.R. l. flfl 

Although John Byrnes, ranking minority member on the Ways 
and Means Committee, complained on the floor about the cursory 
way in which the conferees had acted, and argued that welfare 
reform rather that a piecemeal approach, would be preferable, the 
House, on December 14, 1971, approved the conference report with- 
out a formal vote. 

THE FINANCE COMMITTEE AGAIN LOOKS AT FAP 

The Committee on Finance began hearings on the House-passed 
versions of H.R. 1 in July 1971. Despite the changes that had been 
made in this version of the welfare reform package, however, it 
was clear that it faced serious opposition in the Senate committee. 
Senator Long, chairman of the committee, expressed his skepticism 
about the bill in a dialogue with Secretary of Labor Hodgson: 

I have been described as a great arch-conservative by 
some. When I first came here I advocated welfare amend- 
ments and was regarded as one of the flaming liberals, but 
there are certain things fundamental to me. With regard 
to this bill, it is not the cost that bothers me, but whether 



65 The legislation authorizing 90 percent Federal matching for supportive services was drafted 
in the same form as the authorizing legislation for other components of the AFDC program. 
Thus, although the conference report did not specifically address the subject, it would seem that 
conferees expected that Federal matching for WIN supportive services for years after 1973 
would be available to the States on the same basis as other AFDC matching, that is, on an open- 
end entitlement basis. However, both the Administration and the appropriations committees 
have consistently treated the WIN supportive services and the employment services as a single 
package with a limited appropriation. 

•• U.S. Congress. Congressional Record. December 14, 1971, Hi2450. 
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this thing will work. I have my doubts that the controver- 
sial sections in this are going to work. 67 

Senator Long expressed his own view on the preferability of 
work over welfare, and how to approach the issues inherent in 
work requirements, as follows: 

Mind you, I was enthusiastically for the WIN program. 
Some of the same philosophy is involved here in the OFP 
program. It has this thought to it, that Senator Harris 
finds objectionable, and others, that after you put the 
person on welfare you are trying to make him go to work. 

I know I read the article in the Wall Street Journal the 
other day discussing the experience under this program, 
some people like to call it the WIP program, the work in- 
centive program. WIP, it is a whip to make people go to 
work in menial jobs, slave labor or some such thing as that 
that would be a more appropriate name. 

Now we can overcome that idea that we are trying to 
force somebody to go to work if we just simply said to 
them, "Well, you are not eligible for the welfare to begin 
with. There is a job, take it. If you do not want the job, 
that is all right, you can find something else to do." 

If you approach it that way, that you are not eligible for 
welfare because we have some jobs to be done, and only 
when they run out of jobs which we would be willing to 
subsidize to bring them up to some standards of living that 
we thought was acceptable or that the person could live in 
with some degree of dignity, would we put somebody on 
welfare. 

Have you given much thought to the idea of approach- 
ing it from that direction, to say there, "You are not eligi- 
ble for welfare so long as there are jobs available." 

Right here in the Washington area, we can find a whole 
host of jobs available especially if we are willing to add 
something to what the job pays, and half the time the ar- 
gument that the job does not have sufficient meaning to it 
is really that the job does not pay enough. 68 

The discussion between the Senator and the Secretary continued: 
Have you thought about it from that point of view that 
maybe we ought to iust approach it on the basis that, "You 
are just not eligible for the welfare because there is a 
whole bunch of jobs around here. Just take your choice, 
anyone you want, take it, and we will add something to I , 
to bring your income up to something that we think you 
can get by on." 

Secretary Hodgson. Well, in effect, that is the direction 
in which H.R. 1 heads, only it does not do it as a prior con- 
dition. 



\ U,S r , ( ^^ g ^' J ?f nate \ Comniittee ^ 0 P fiance Hearings on HJt 1, Social Security Amend- 
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I do not know if I understand fully, if you are really 
talking about work relief; the concept that you do not get 
any welfare unless you work. 

The Chairman. If there are jobs available. 

Secretary Hodgson. It is a pretty attractive concept in 
many ways. It might serve as a disincentive to go on the 
rolls for those that do not deserve to go on. Of course, it is 
also attractive from the standpoint of those who object, as 
most of us do, to the sometning-for-nothing connotation 
some of the welfare people are charged with being guilty 
of. 

But is does have, it seems to us, a lot of problems that 
would have to be considered pretty seriously. We have a 
wage system in this country, a wage system of eaual pay 
for equal work. We also have a welfare system that is a 
family supportive system and that system is based on the 
amount the family needs, not upon the pay for work. What 
work relief in the welfare system will do to the wage 
system is something which has to be examined. 

The Chairman, f think we can find a way to get around 
that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Hodgson. That may be. But that is just one 
factor. The labor market situation is another; whether 
these are productive jobs, producing anything for the coun- 
try or whether if they are just manufactured jobs; whether 
thev will create a straw boss bureaucracy; whether they 
will really result in immobility of labor to the detriment of 
national productivity. Also the work ethic itself; whether 
it would be a disincentive to have work relief prevail. 
Then there are a lot of administrative problems, such as 
how do you make sure these people stay productive, how 
do you make sure they have the personal conduct needed 
on the job, and job discipline. Because so many things are 
involved in a program like this, I think anything you do on 
this ought to be (Tone on an experimental basis.* 9 

THE FINANCE COMMITTEE ALTERNATIVE: A GUARANTEED JOB FOR 

EMPLOYABLES 

Chairman Long's skepticism about the approach tc welfare 
reform taken by the Administration and by the House, which he 
referred to as a "guaranteed income," ant? his idea that the prefer- 
able approach was to offer individuals jobs rather than providing 
welfare and then requiring work, presaged a long period of inten- 
sive closed-door executive sessions by the committee to come up 
with an alternative approach to welfare reform. The committee s 
version of H.R. 1 was not reported until September 26, 1972, more 
than a year after the committee began its hearings on the House- 
passed bill. 

In reporting H.R. 1, the committee ck / "H.R. 1 represents 
the most massive revision of the social set ny laws that the Con- 
gress has ever undertaken." 
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The report continued: 

* • • perhaps the most significant features of the bill 
are those seeking to reform the program of aid to families 
with dependent children. The committee bill offere a bold 
new approach to the problem of increasing dependency 
under this program. Under the committee bill, if the 
family is headed by a father or if it is headed by a mother 
whose youngest child has reached school age, the family 
would not be eligible to receive its basic income from wel- 
fare but instead would be given an opportunity to become 
independent through employment, including a guaranteed 
job and substantial economic incentives to move into regu- 
lar jobs. The cost of this new guaranteed job program 
would be borne entirely by the Federal Government, and 
its cost together with the substantial increase in Federal 
funds for the remaining AFDC program would amount to 
an estimated increase of more than $4 billion in Federal 
expenditures in 1975, with more than half of this amount 
(over $2 billion) representing increased income to low- 
income working families. 70 

The committee explained the philosophy of its welfare reform 
proposal as follows: 

When the AFDC program was first established under 
the Social Security Act of 1935, American society generally 
viewed a mother's role as requiring her to stay at home to 
take care of her children; she would be considered derelict 
in her duties if she failed to do so. But values have 
changed, and today, one-third of all mothers with children 
under age six are members of the labor force, and more 
than half of the mothers with school-age children only are 
members of the labor force. This number has been growing 
steadily in the past 20 years, and it may be expected to 
continue to grow. In families where the father is not 
present, two-thirds of the mothers with school-age children 
are in the labor force. 

At the same time, it is widely recognized today that 
many important tasks in our society remain undone, such 
as jobs necessary to improve our environment, improve the 
quality of life in our cities, improve the quality of educa- 
tion in our schools, improve the delivery of health services, 
and increase public safety in urban areas. The heads of 
welfare families are qualified to perform many of these 
tasks. Yet welfare pays persons not to work and penalizes 
them if they do work. Does it make sense to pay millions 
of persons not to work at a time when so many vital jobs 
go undone? Can this Nation treat mothers of school-age 
children on welfare as though they were unemployable 
and pay them to remain at home when more than half of 



70 U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. Report on H.R. 1, Social Security Amend- 
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mothers with school-age children in the general population 
are already working? 

It is the committee's conclusion that paying an employ- 
able person a benefit based on need, the essence of the wel- 
fare approach, has not worked. It has not decreased de- 
pendency — it has increased it. It has not encouraged 
work— it has discouraged it. It has not added to the dignity 
of the lives of recipients, but it has aroused the indigna- 
tion of the taxpayers who must pay for it. 

As President Nixon has stated: 

In the final analysis, we cannot talk our way 
out of poverty, we cannot legislate our way out of 
poverty; but this Nation can work its way out of 
poverty. What America needs now is not more 
welfare, but more "workfare".* * * This would 
be the effect of the transformation of welfare into 
"workfare," a new work-rewarding program. 

The committee agrees that the only way to meet the eco- 
nomic needs of poor persons while at the same time de- 
creasing rather than increasing their dependency is to 
reward work directly by increasing its value. The commit- 
tee bill seeks to put the President's words into practice by: 

(1) Guaranteeing employable family heads a job op- 
portunity rather than a welfare income; and by 

(2) Increasing the value of work by relating Federal 
benefits directly to work effort. 

The committee found that the House-passed bill would 
not carry out these objectives. It would not reform the ex- 
isting welfare system, but would merely expand it; instead 
of reducing the welfare rolls it would increase them by 
some fifteen million people in the first year alone. It would 
not reward work effort but would instead penalize it- 
more than present law in most cases. It would not provide 
work for the employable but instead would provide welfare 
for those who work. Though it would ostensibly separate 
employables and unemployables, it in fact would provide 
welfare payments for both categories. 

The basic approach of the House bill is to keep on the 
welfare rolls all of those who are now on and to add to the 
welfare rolls those who are now working at low incomes. 
This is welfare expansion, not welfare reform. Having 
added millions to the welfare rolls the House bill then op- 
erates on the hope that those who have been put onto the 
welfare rolls can be removed through expanded work and 
training programs. The relatively small work and training 
programs under present law have failed to have an impact 
on the growing AFDC rolls — how much more unlikely, 
then, that expanded work and training programs would 
have an impact on welfare rolls that have been doubled. 
The committee bill takes a different approach. 

The committee bill will substantially increase Federal 
expenditures to low-income working persons, but the in- 
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eased funds that go to them-about $2.4 billion-will be 

f£L % i? 0f wages , and wa * e supplements, not in 
form of welfare since the payments will be related to 
k effort rather than to need. Under the present welfare 
' 8 **™ and under the House-passed bill, an employed 
person who cuts his or her working hours in half receives 
a much higher welfare payment; under the committee bill, 

thf ^^£ Cm Si Ua , or he 5 effort by half would find 
the federal benefits also reduced by half. 71 

h/fJS e £ ^ Ve < » uot ?* ion indicates, the committee's approach was 
S A?>i eny * elfiu * Parents to families headedT&v an abS 
K^i ? ther ' "2 th 801116 ^ific exceptions, to famiHes 
S of° y a i/ n ° th I ! r 'ft 088 y oun *»t child had reached age 6. In! 
stead of welfare benefits, these famUies would be eligible for a 
guaranteed job. All participants in the new guaranteed Job mLJ 
gram would be volunteers, and there would be?oaSStort (3e£ 
ift^L/^r^ ^^.whether eligible for welfare of not^as 

SS tlS of f famil . iefl n ° longer eUgible for welfere » could volun- 
teer to participate m the employment program 

in^pIrente! :iflCally ' ^ tyPeS of beneflts were Provided for work- 
1. A work bonus equal to 10 percent of wages covered under 
SSSnfSrtSl ^ 10 \ maxin \ um of * 400 annually, with the 
Seded $4 000 phasm « down as the family's wages ex- 

Wnn^nT^f 8U PP lem ent for persons employed at less than 
$2.00 an hour (assumed to be the minimum wage at the time of 

SSoS hour ^ betW6en the actual wa * e Paid and 

Hovi j^w la r aB ^ -I 0 ? °PP° rtun ity provided by a newly estab- 
lished Work Administration paying $1.50 an hour for 32 hours, 
with maximum weekly earnings of $48. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROPOSED NEW YORK ADMINISTRATION 

«H'Si^n 0min ? tee P™ 00 ^-! to create a new Work Administration to 
administer ttie guaranteed job program. The Work Administration 
was required to follow a system of priorities in placing participate 
^"^ e W P non tywas in regular employment m the private 
°' m Jobs in public or nonprofit private organization?, with 
pay at least the minimum wage. The second priority was in reeular 
jobs paying wages below the minimum wage, in which case a wage 
2™if d ^ P^d. (At that time, many more ty£s ofjoS 
rS^fC^ r ° m F ^ eral m inimum wage rules than know the 
w 6 i™ 1 * P. non ty was placement in employment arranged by 
^?? rk Adininistrafaon with public or private agencies,^? on a 
A TSl° + na l ba8 ^ ^thprivate employers, or as staff for the Work 
Administration itself. The committee report observed that "Though 
a number of the Work Administration's employees would have to 
be recruited from other sources, it is contemplated that a substan- 

" Ibid., pp. 411-412. 
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tial majority would be drawn from participants in the guaranteed 
employment program." 72 

The committee bill authorized the Work Administration to ar- 
range for transportation assistance where necessary to help indi- 
viduals commute to a regular job. It also authorized the new 
agency to provide training to those participants in the guaranteed 
employment program who volunteered for trailing (with the level 
of payment to participants set at an amount below the guaranteed 
employment wage level so as to assure that persons choosing train- 
ing over employment would be those who were seriously motivated 
to undergo training). 

The bill called for the creation of a new Bureau of Child Care to 
(as the committee report stated) "arrange for making child care 
services available throughout the Nation to the extent they are 
needed." 79 The Bureau of Child Care, modeled after the Child Care 
Corporation approved by the committee in 1970, was to be financed 
through a revolving fund, established by Congressional appropria- 
tions. Operating costs were to be met in part by the collection of 
fees, based on family income. The bill authorized an appropriation 
of $800 million in fiscal year 1973 (and such sums as the Congress 
appropriated in years thereafter). 

AFDC PROPOSED AS A BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM 

The committee retained the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program, but essentially made it into a block grant pro- 
gram, with the Federal statute defining the outer limits of eligibil- 
ity, but otherwise granting the States the ability to establish their 
own additional conditions or limitations on eligibility. The commit- 
tee limited eligibility for AFDC to families with children without 
an employable parent. In general, any able-bodied father wa con- 
sidered employable, as was any able-bodied mother heading a 
family other than one caring for a child under age 6 or for another 
member of the household who was ill or disabled. 

In addition to establishing a new employment program and rede- 
fining the AFDC program, the committee bill included numerous 

§ revisions aimed at tightening the AFDC administrative proce- 
ures, strengthening the enforcement of child support obligations 
(increasing the Federal role in several mqjor ways), and limiting 
Federal matching for the social services program. Overall, accord- 
ing to the committee, the bill represented substantial fiscal relief 
to the states in the area of welfare. 

THE SENATE APPROVES TEST PROPOSALS 

The committee bill, containing major provisions relating to social 
security, medicare and medicaid, as well as the proposed welfare 
changes, became subject to great controversy on the Senate floor. 
The fight against the welfare provisions was led by Senator Ribi- 
coff, who had been a staunch proponent of the Administration's 
Family Assistance Plan at the beginning, but who refused to sup- 
port it as it had been changed in the House-passed version of H.R. 



™ Ibid., p. 423. 
"Ibid., p. 439. 
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Lw 6 ¥S? r ' a ™ e ™ ber of the F i nance Committee, laid out his 
^fL 0 ^ 0 " 8 ^* 116 con ? mit tee'8 bill in his additional views 
printed along with the committee report. 

™«J?«/S anCe Commi , t ^ ee Proposal," the Senator wrote, "offers 
more of the same workfare programs which have failed in the 

He continued: 

The program approved by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee represents a long step backward on the road to welfare 
retorm. 

The Finance Committee proposal retains the existing, 
widely discredited State AFDC programs for mothers with 
young children, and adds on top of it another program for 
tamilies with an overlapping jumble of wage subsidies, 
social security tax rebates, work disincentives and sub-pov- 
erty wage programs. ^ 

Rather than coordinate and improve the operation of 
our welfare program, the Committee proposal compounds 
the lack of coordination by scattering new programs 
throughout the Federal Government. The new "workfare" 
would be administered by the Departments of 
HEW Treasury and a new Federal Work Administration 
in addition to the 1152 administrative units at the state 
and local level which already handle the AFDC program. 

tlie Committee s proposals supposedly increase work in- 
centives but the combined effect of the disparate array of 
income supplements, tax rates and job programs is to dis- 
courage people from working. Welfare recipients will be in 
a continuing state of confusion about how to relate to all 
the offices and programs involved. 

Even more importantly, the Committee bill does nothing 
to improve the level of benefits AFDC recipients receive, 
or to move in the direction of nationally uniform eligibility 
standards and payment levels. 

The costs of the Committee proposal would exceed those 
01 h.k. l by over $6 billion and would cover some 30 mil- 
lion people. Yet much of the money for the program would 
not be concentrated on the poorest of the poor. Instead, 
large amounts would go to those earning relatively more 
money. Administrative costs would also be increased since 
records would have to be maintained and transferred be- 
tween many different Federal, State and local agencies. 74 
Criticizing the committee for creating a new employment pro- 
gram, the Senator maintained that the committee proposal "con- 
centrates heavily on the small minority who are employable." The 
pfoyabteT" welfare recipients, said the Senator, are "unem- 

Senator itibicoff urged the Senate to reject the committee bill, 
and to approve instead a proposal of which he was a co-sponsor! 

' 4 Ibid., p. 1250. 
" Ibid, p. 1251. 
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and which incorporated the recommendations of President John- 
son's Commission on Income Maintenance Programs. 

Ultimately, on October 6, 1972, the Senate, after lengthly debate, 
passed a version of H.R. 1 that provided for testing the House pro- 
posal, the Ribicoff proposal, and the proposal recommended by the 
Finance Committee. In the test areas, the test programs would 
have replaced the AFDC program. (Tho legislation passed by the 
Senate also included the Finance Committee proposals relating to 
child support and supplementation of low-income wages. The child 
care provisions were included but with an indefinitely postponed 
effective date.) All of these provisions were dropped from the legis- 
lation in the House-Senate conference. The issue was not revived 
by the 92nd Congress. 

H. Legislation fob Employment-Related Demonstration 

Projects 

Several times during the 1970's the Committee on Finance initi- 
ated legislation authorizing States to test ways in which to provide 
employment for AFDC recipients. 

As noted earlier (see discussion on Nixon s welfare reform pro- 
posal), the committee in 1971 approved amendments to provide 
demonstrations of work-related programs for AFDC recipients. 

In 1973 the committee reported an amendment (included in H.R. 
3153) that authorized demonstration projects "to permit the States 
to achieve more efficient and effective use of funds for public assist- 
ance, to reduce dependency, and to improve the living conditions 
and increase the incomes of individials who are recipients of public 
assistance * * * 

In describing the amendment on the Senate floor, Senator Ixmg 
noted that "the need for improvements in the existing welfare 
system for families with children has been widely recognized, but 
an acceptable solution to this problem has proven elusive. 
The Finance Committee chairman commented further: 

* * * Quite recently, a number of States have either im- 
plemented or indicated a desire to implement demonstra- 
tion projects designed to try out some innovative proposals 
in this area. . . 

In order to encourage such activity on the part ol the 
States, the Committee on Finance has included in its 
amendment to H.R. 3153, a provision which would broaden 
the demonstration authority in existing law so as to em- 
phasize experimentation by the States in the crucial area 
of making employment more attractive to welfare recipi- 
ents States could have up to three demonstration projects, 
one of which could be Statewide. In order to carry out 
these projects, States could waive certain specific statutory 
requirements applicable to the AFDC program. 

One type of project States could m dertake, for example, 
would be to use welfare funds to y y part of the cost of 
public service employment. The Stai-s could then take this 
amount and add additional amounts in order to pay a 
wage substantially higher than the amount of the welfare 
payment Thus, a State, for example, could have a pro- 
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££7L*!l ei ? welfare clients who desire to may engage in 
public service employment in hospitals, day care centers 
or other nonprofit institutions so that they wo?ld TbTal 
sured they would receive twice as much for doing useful 

fare k r^£ e „£ Ul ?i C |, int ? reSt would reiive g «wel! 

♦k^H? 1 ? 111 * 0th ? r t P 9t rf Projects would also be au- 
i52Sff^° r -?/?TiP ,e ! within certain limits. 

Ii!E!Tl m,nt ^ ^5 income disregard provision. Demon- 
stration projects under the provision could not last more 
te^y^^d thc provision itself expire. JuneSO, im. 
^srtldpationln the projects by recipients would have to be 
wluntary. Jhe Federal cost would be limited to the 
amount of Federal matching which would be payable if 
guticipants in the projects had simply remained on we" 

H.R. 8158 was never voted on by the Senate and died without 
Sifted- How TO, in 1J * 7 demonlSStion^provteiS 
l£ h i t i5° ntoin,d "25 pick ^ up ag ? in b * n*™™ Committee, 

W t De»M 1977 - K W " - ^ "P^^SSSr 

ftJlin^iSSIlS!!! 11011 ,*" thorit y. was temporary, with authority 
2lrf lhSSS&S!^ pnSe £ ta «"ding September 80, 1980. Stated 
^"J™™ «> not more than three demonstration projects, only 
^wo^SSu? •tatewide. No project could operate Ibr X 

.^f Pro^op included broad waiver authority, including waiver 
of the statutory requirement that AFDC programs must be opVrat- 
SL^lS' d «» that administj-nUorT must oTby a sTngle 

^J^7' a 5i* t ? lat S*" 1 " 1 mcoine 1)6 treated according to 

^ZkH^^A wen Mow « 40 waive 

•.5H!iIiP? i "* Btlr O n a demonstration project were specifically 
Lr^X^nl^Js ^ *> Pfy Part of the cost public 
service employment A State could add additional amounts in order 

S^^I^SrJJr 4,10 a £ oun . t of welfare payment 
fSSufeK "1 th non-profit private institutions organized 

t^SSilSSSS^ " ^ta^M part of the demonstration 
protect Participation in a demonstration project by an AFDC re- 
cipients was made voluntary. re- 

«f^*2"!S^J iep !!5L 0 ^ H i K 5 822 complained that "A number 
"States have attempted to institute innovative employment pro- 
F™™ 8 ^ welfare recipients but they have been inhibited by Hfew 
oecause of its slowness to act under current demonstration author- 
ity. " To overcome this, the bill provided that a State's applica- 
tion for a demonstration waiver would be considered approved 
unless the Secretary, within a time limit of 45 days^Sbroied 
S?K?££? r 5 ^"dstent with the purposes of the demonstration 
authority and the purposes of the AFDC law. This provision was 

I!?"*™"*^***^- No » 28. 1971 p. 888373. 
^'MJA Qmgnm. SoaU CommitUe on Fta«ne«. Report on H.R 6822. 95th Cong.. 1* 
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modified by House-Senate conferees to require a 30 day comment 
period, and to require that a project not be allowed to proceed until 
the Secretary has given approval (which could not be until after 
the comment period), or after 60 days. The conferees also added a 
requirement that work in a project had to be compensated at a rate 
equal to the prevailing hourly wage for similar work in the locali- 
ty- 
Regulations implementing the new authority were notpublished 
until nearly a year after enactment (on November 17, 1978), which 
gave the States less that two years (to October 1980) to submit an 
application and to complete a demonstration project. The authority 
expired without being used. 

I. Carter's Welfare Reform Proposal— Basic Issues Reemerge 

carter's statement of principles 

Like Nixon eight years earlier, President Jimmy Carter made 
"reform" of welfare programs a megor domestic priority for his Ad- 
ministration. On May 2, 1977, Carter issued a statement outlining 
the "goals" he had set for carrying out this reform. The statement 
began: 

Shortly after becoming President, I announced that a 
comprehensive reform of the nation's welfare system 
would be one of our first priorities. Under the general 
leadership of HEW Secretary Califano, we have worked 
with other private and government agencies during the 
last three months to assess the present welfare system and 
to propose improvements to it. It is worse than we 
thought. 

The most important unanimous conclusion is that the 
present welfare programs should be scrapped and a totally 
new system implemented. 

The 12 Carter goals were: 

1. No higher initial cost than the present systems; 

2. Under this system every family with^ children and a 
member able to work should have access to a job; 

3. Incentives should always encourage full-time and part- 
time private sector employment; 

4. Public training and employment programs should be pro- 
vided when private employment is unavailable; 

5. A family should have more income if it works than if it 
does not; 

6. Incentives should be designed to keep families together; 

7. Earned income tax credits should be continued to help the 
working poor; 

8. A decent income should be a provided also for those who 
cannot work or earn adequate income, with federal benefits 
consolidated into a simple cash payment, varying in amount 
only to accommodate differences in costs of living from one 
area to another; 

9. The programs should be simpler and easier to administer; 

10. There should be incentives to be honest and to eliminate 
fraud; 
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n^'iZtf ""P^ictable and growing financial burden on state 
re£S SSW * redUC6d M rSPidly M f6deral 

emphariSd administration of P ublic J' ob Programs should be 

«nH rwJ'L 8 ? 611 ' tl ? ere was similarity between the initial Nixon 
f 7 M Ca n ^ r ^tements on we fare in their references to work incen- 
tives, phrased by Carter as "A family should have more income if 
it works than if it does not." But with respect to empTo^ent 

"eve™" femllf and in ton! Carte7Kt 

every family with children and a member able to work should 

SSL'SSmiS J ° b ' Pub ^ ic trainin P ^ emploJntenVprS 

grams should be provided when private employment is unavailable 

fc?^ 8 ^ 0gy TJ*" seeping, calfingfor «'a ,£S5mSS 
sion of job training and day care facilities, so that current welfare 
a!"' 6 10 T/ k ^ bf set on the road tomSStiES? 
Unlike the Nixon statement, the Carter statement included no ref- 
erence to any kind of work requirement. 

HEARINGS ON THE PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

Both the House Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unem- 
ployment Compensation and the Senate Subcommittee on Pubhc 

fe ta ^ te imm r iiately - h ? ld ex P lora tory hearings n the ftSE 
dents statement on pnnciples of welfare reform. Because there 
HSJSi Y *\ n ° WE 6 Ration to consider, the hearing wire 
general m tone. C-n the House side, Secretary of HEW Joseph S5- 

ISriri^ V-ru"? °i ^ that he h ad to be answered^ 
ciatinrif toS trade °S 8 111 designing welfare reform are exeat 
£ gy «^ g * h " th . e Questions he raised were: How do we 

set benefits at adequate assistance levels and introduce an overrid- 

SfrfcT^M ^u^lF 1 ^ ^P^ts should be required to 
work? Should public jobs be guaranteed? If so, to whom? 

"n^^T? Ca3 f u ^ Pre™^ that the President's proposal would 
completely restructure" the welfare system, and that^AdZin- 

S3fl£ f •♦ Uld ^ rk cl ^ ly ^ ^e Congress in developing the 
specifics of its welfare reform proposal. 79 

n.JSSnfiS Sen ? e WSft Chairman of the Finance Committee 
ME- wE? e y ha ^ ed tfet in his view, the approach should be 
a JS A 0b8 ' n0t welfare His comments to Secretary Califano re- 
&L?™-°i 0h he advanced during the Nixon welfare 
JS?Kr l8 W Mrb ? ? ot ? ffer a J° b ^tead of welfare, and so avoid 
the difficulties posed by the cash incentive approach? 

I would like to raise one point that has occurred to me 
many times. I see on your chart there that 85 percent of 
poor male heads of families work at some time during the 
year. And, m another place, you say that 49 percent of 



'"See "Nixon Proposes the family assistance Plan" under the hearfinir "Wair._ o«r 
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female heads of families worked during the year. So, ac- 
cording to those charts, there is a father or a mother who 
is able to do some gainful work and who would like to do 
so if provided the proper opportunity. It seems to me that 
that contradicts what has been the traditional view of your 
Department— of the people who were there before you 
came, and who will be there after you are gone, Mr. Cali- 

fano. a j • 

What the megority of us on this committee want to do is 
to offer those people that opportunity. But we don't want 
to be offering them jobs on the basis that when they take 
the job it works out that there is a 70 percent tax on their 
earnings by the time you get through counting the welfare 
advantage they would have without working. If we offer 
jobs on that basis, it is so discouraging and so self-defeat- 
ing that they will just quit. Under those same circum- 
stances, the most highly motivated people in the country 
would not work. 

So it seems to me that you will never work this thing 
out by saying you are going to pay these people for doing 
nothing and phase out those payments when they take a 
job. It looks to me like you are going to have to say: "We 
are not going to pay you on welfare if you are capable of 
working; but, if you are capable of working, here is a job 
you can take." 

This is not a case of making them take a job. It is offer- 
ing them an opportunity. 80 
Senator Long later returned to the same theme, urging the Sec- 
retary to allow the States to develop their own programs to put 
people to work." 

Senator Long. There is one thing that you can do for 
the city of New York that nobody on this committee would 
object to as far as I know. I, for one, would recommend it. 

What I am suggesting is that your Department let the 
States pay money to some of these people for work rather 
than paying them for doing nothing. 

Do you nave any objection to giving the States that 
option— to pay people to do something rather than to pay 
them for doing nothing? m , _ 

Secretary Califano. If is the extent that we can do that 
in regulations and the extent that the law permits that; it 
is obviously better on the whole to have people working 
who want to work rather than have them receive cash 
income for not working. We all agree on that. 

Senator Long. One of the people who had a high respon- 
sibility in vour Department under the previous adminis- 
tration told me that the most effective way to improve the 
welfare program is for States to pay money to put people 
to work. I am talking about paying the same person, but 
you pay him to work. 



80 U.S Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. Subcommittee on Public Assistance. Hear- 
ings. President's Statement on Principles of Welfare Reform. 95th Cong., 1st seos^ p. 9. 
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Apparently, some people in your Department construe 
the welfare laws-I do not think they have any decisions 
to back this up— as requiring that you pay people for doing 
zero, for being idle. They view it as immoral to pay people 
to work. I do not think you share that view 

Secietary Caufano. No, I do not. 

Senator Long. Then I think that is one of the things 
that we ought to be able to try. It seems to me we ought to 
give States that right, if they want to do it, immediately. 
We should just say: "If you want to pay some of this 
money to somebody to work, there is no reason why not. 
Go right ahead. It is all right with us." 

This may be one of the answers to the welfare program. 
Take a poor family that has never been able to succeed in 
anything but has always gotten the worst of it. Instead of 
paying the welfare money to them, pay it to someone who 
will put the head of that family to work and will pay him 
twice what the welfare money would be. 

We are setting the stage for that approval in the tax bill 
we just agreed to yesterday. In that bill we say, "If you in- 
crease the number of employees, we will provide you a tax 

■^w? 88 * F*** the fa™ 6 ^n* of thing previously, 
with the Talmadge amendment, which provides a 20-per- 
cent tax credit if you hire somebody who is on the welfare 
rolls. 

There are some areas where you may find yourself at 
issue with the majority on this committee. But those issues 
can be resolved very easily if you can prove to these people 
that your proposal will work in a fashion that is convinc- 
ing. I do not know anything more convincing than having 
something in place where you can look at it and see that it 
actually works. If you will do that, then they will buy it. I 
would buy it, if you can do that. Show me that this works. 
If it works, I will go along with it. 

But if you have something you have tried and it does not 
work or if I challenge you to try it somewhere and you say 
to me, as the previous Under Secretary did, "That is the 
last thing we will do— to try it somewhere where you can 
look at it —then you can understand why people at that 
pouit would not be willing to buy your proposal. 

Secretary Caufano. Senator, there have been many 
demonstrations during the last couple of years, and we 
should submit them for the record of this subcommittee 

Senator Moynihan. The Chair would appreciate that. I 
think it is the case that some of these experiments have 
had results that moved in different directions. 81 

THE BETTER JOBS AND INCOME ACT 

Four months after issuing the statement of principles, the Carter 
Administration had completed drafting its welfare reform bill. It 

Ibid., pp. 33-34. 
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was introduced in both Houses of Congress in early September 
1977.* 

The bill was broad in scope. It repealed the AFDC, SSI, Food 
Stamp and Work Incentive programs. It replaced these programs 
with a new comprehensive income support program and a new jobs 
program. The new cash program was to be administered by uie 
Federal government, using a national computer facility operated 
either by the Social Security Administration or the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. However, States could elect to perform the initial eli- 
gibility and intake functions, under agreement with the Secretary 
of HEW. The new jobs program was to be administered by local 
CETA prime sponsors, with governors being given authority to co- 
ordinate activities within their States. Thus, the basic responsibil- 
ity for administering the cash assistance program rested with the 
Federal government. The basic responsibility for administering the 
jobs program rested with the States and localities, under Federal 
supervision. Financing of the cash assistance program was to come 
from both the Federal and State governments, with the States re- 
ceiving fiscal relief, mainly as the result of payment by the Federal 
Government of a basic minimum benefit, and a special hold harm- 
less" provision. The jobs program was to be financed through Fed- 
eral appropriations. m • 

The cash program was designed to "provide a basic Federal bene- 
fit floor for all poor persons, as the Administration described it, 
and States were to be encouraged to supplement the basic Federal 
minimum payment. The bill provided for cash payments to those 
not expected to work because of age, disability, or the need to care 
for young children. It also provided for cash payments in the form 
of supplements to working persons whose wages were below speci- 
fied levels, adjusted for family size. The aim was to provide a basic 
Federal cash payment of at least $4200 a year for a family of four 
vnth no parent who was required to work, and an income of com- 
bined wages and benefits at least equal to the poverty line for fami- 
lies who worked. 

In an effort to provide an incentive for persons eligible for cash 
benefits to find and continue in emplovment, the Administration 
worked out a complex system under which benefits were reduced 
as earnings increased. The benefit reduction rates ranged from 50 
percent to 70 percent, with the lower rates (and the greater incen- 
tives) going to those persons in the "expected to work ^ category. 

The Carter bill also provided for a liberalization of the Earned 
Income Tax Credit as a way of supplementing wages for families 
with children. It did not include amendments to the Medicaid pro- 
gram. The Administration said that it would address the issue of 
medical benefits for needy persons in the national health insurance 
proposal that it planned to propose in the near future. 

WORK PROGRAMS AND WORK REQUIREMENTS 

Under the Carter proposal, the Secretary of Labor was given the 
authority to allocate appropriated funds to local CETA prime spon- 
sors to operate work and training programs. Funds were to be used 



•H.R. 9030, S. 2084 
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to operate job search programs, which the Administration testified 
it expected to be run largely by State employment security agen- 
cies, in cooperation with prime sponsors. The prime sponsors were 
also responsible for administering subsidized work and trainine 
programs, including public service jobs. 

All programs were to be administered according to plans submit- 
ted by local prime sponsors. These plans were to be reviewed by 
the governors, and by State Manpower Services Councils. The Sec- 
retary of Labor was authorized to allocate funds to the governors to 
m nu. • u coordinate programs within their States. 

The job search, employment and training programs were to be 
available to all applicants, without any income or assets require- 
ments. However, only principal earner* in two-parent families, and 
single parents with children were eligible for the 1.4 million public 
service jobs which the Administration estimated would be needed 
to accommodate all who applied for them. Individuals could be re- 
ferred to such positions only after completing five weeks of job 
search- Wages were generally to be the Federal minimum wage 

Ine Administration s proposal mandated a work requirement for 
certain individuals as a condition of eligibility for cash assistance 
Persons required to work included all adult individuals and couples 
without a child in the household, the principal earners in two 
parent families with one or more childern, and single parents with 
no child under age 14. Single parents with a child under age 7 were 
not required to work Single parents with a child age 7 to 14 were 
required to work only while the child was in school. Benefits were 
to be denied to individuals who were required to work but who re- 
tused without good cause. Families with children were to receive a 
reduced benefit if a parent who was required to work refused to do 
so. 

HEARINGS BY THE HOUSE SPECIAL WELFARE REFORM SUBCOMMITTEE 

Because of its broad scope, the Better Jobs and Income Act was 
referred to three House committees and to two Senate committees 
To accommodate this split jurisdiction, the House formed a special. 
Welfare Reform Subcommittee, composed of members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the Committee on Education and Labor, and 
/r» e /£ X i mmi ? ;ee on "^T 8 , 011(1 Means. Congressman James Corman 
UJ.-CalifJ, chairman of the Subcommittee on Public Assistance and 
Unemployment Compensation of the Ways and Means Committee, 
was designated as chairman of the new special subcommittee 

The subcommittee begain hearings on the Carter proposal in 
early September, only a few days after the bill was introduced. 
Lcnpessman Corman began the hearings with a statement setting 
lortn his own views of welfare reform. "The primary goal of wef- 
fare reform, he said, "should be to devise a better system of insur- 
ance against poverty and deprivation than we presently have " His 
statement continued: 

* * * A new system should be better in terms of provid- 
ing more complete coverage and more equitable treatment 
of individual p and families in similar circumstances. It 
should be more work and family oriented, better integrat- 
ed with other programs like social security and unemploy- 
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ment compensation, and more efficiently and effectively 
administered, than present programs. 

Our welfare reform effort should produce a Federal 
income support system that insures all Americana agrinst 
total poverty and deprivation. It should not insure just cer- 
tain categories of people, and leave others without protec- 
tion. 

Welfare reform should be the concern of everyone. Most 
Americans, fortunately, will never experience total pover- 
ty, and will therefore never be forced to depend upon our 
national income support system. Everyone, however, 
should have the assurance and security of a minimum 
level of income support should their economic situation re- 
quire it. 

There are those within the society who are living in pov- 
erty and in need of assistance. These are the most de- 
prived members of our society and include a large number 
of dependent children, aged, blind and totally disabled 
adults. We have tried in the paat to alleviate poverty and 
this must be a key objective of this attempt to improve 
welfare programs. People should not go hungry in this 
country, or without needed health care, adequate shelter, 
educational opportunities, or meaningful work. Never 
again should a father who has lost his job be forced to 
abandon his family so they can be eligible for public assist- 
ance. We cannot justify or tolerate the immediate stress 
and permanent physical and emotional damage that ac- 
companies (sic) poverty. 

If our efforts do not result in more adequate employ- 
ment opportunities and income assistance for the Nation s 
poor, we will not have reformed welfare. We will have 
failed. 

Gorman, however, made a point of defending the existing system: 

It distresses me greatly when people speak of the 
present income maintenance system as a total failure. Cer- 
tainly, there are some deficiencies in the present system 
which should be corrected, but we must not overstate the 
deficiencies and overlook the strengths of the present 
system. The President's proposal, or any other welfare 
reform pie m, should be assessed in light of the accomplish- 
ments of the present programs and with the intent of de- 
veloping a better system of insurance against poverty. 82 
Although Corman emphasized the need for change in the cash 
benefit side of the welfare system, he observed that Welfare 
reform will not solve all our economic problems. It will not, he 
said, "eliminate the need for sound economic policy, for sound and 
adequate social security and unemployment insuranceprograms, or 
for a universal national health insurance program/* The success of 
an income support program, he commented, "will depend heavily 
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upon good education, manpower, job training, and other employ- 
ment oriented policies and programs." 83 

In his opening statement to the Subcommittee, Secretary Cali- 
fano emphaswed both the cash assistance and the employment as- 
pects of the President's proposal, saying "the time is now for fash- 
ioning a new system of providing employment and cash assistance 
to low-income Americans that is pro-femily and prowork, anti- 
fraud and anti-abuse, equitable and efficient. * 84 

A number of members of the subcommittee praised the Adminis- 
tration for the pro-family, pro-work character of the bill The Ad- 
ministration was also applauded for the fact that the bill was de- 
signed to significantly reduce the number of persons living in pov- 
erty. However, questions were raised about the cost of the proposed 
program, 8 " the reliability of estimates, and about whether recent 
results from income maintenance experiments supported the Ad- 
ministration's approach to the welfare problem. 

In addition, a number of questions were raised about specific as- 
pects of the employment and training component of the bUl 

A recurring issue was one that Califano had raised in the House 
hearings ui May. Should there be a job guarantee? The Adminis- 
tration did npt mclude a guarantee in the bill. Secretary of Labor 
Ray Marshall defended the Administration's estimate that 1 4 mil- 
lion subsidized job and training positions would be sufficient to 
meet the need without providing a guarantee, saying: 

I would also like to emphasize that while no job guaran- 
tee is being made, it is the intent of the program to at- 
tempt to provide a sufficient number of job openings to 
meet the likely demand by workers for the jobs. A great 
deal of thought and effort has gone into estimating this 
demand since it is a difficult but important task. 
Secretary Marshall continued by expressing the view that "A 
job program is, by its very nature, voluntary; even a rigorously en- 
forced work requirement can't make people work." The estimated 
1.4 million openings would be sufficient, he argued, because most 
poor and near-poor families would choose to retain their current 
jobs rather than take a newly-created subsidized job, or, in the case 
pf one-parent famUies with small children, to remain out of the 
labor force to care for their families. 86 
Corman, however, later commented to the Secretary: 

We have never hesitated to give an open-ended entitle- 
ment for welfare I think we might very well consider 
giving an open-ended entitlement for jobs. 87 

A second major line of questioning centered on how the Adminis- 
tration planned to move large numbers of persons into regular un- 
al ldd employment ' 88 t" 6 Administration estimated its propos- 
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Secretary Marshall emphasized that the Administration expected 
large numbers of individuals to find work in the regular economy 
as a result of an 8-week job search requirement. Several members 
expressed concern, however, about whether the job search require- 
ment would have the expected effect of moving individuals into un- 
subsidized employment. Congressman Daniel Akaka (D.-Hawaii) 
asked the Secretary how he planned to develop and encourage reg- 
ular economy employment, as the Administration claimed it would 
do. 

Secretary Marshall responded: 

Well, overall, of course, we hope that our economic stim- 
ulus program will stimulate the private sector. We also 
think that we must continue to do whatever we can to aid 
consumer and business confidence so that the economy 
will expand. If we assume that the overall economy is ex- 
panding appropriately, there are a number of other things 
we can do to establish linkage between the public service 
jobs and the private jobs. 88 
Congressmai heodore Weiss (D.-N.Y.), expressing concern about 
requiring a period of job search before offering a subsidized job, 
particularly in areas of high unemployment, said: 

I just think we really ought to be— thinking about guar- 
anteeing jobs rather than saying you have to look for the 
job that we all know is not there. 89 
Congressman Augustus Hawkins (D.-Caltf.) questioned Secretary 
Marshall about the possibility that the subsidized job program 
might create a secondary labor market: 

Do you believe that there are sufficient guarantees in 
the proposal to make sure that the proposal is not going to 
have an adverse impact on wages and the labor market? 
Are you confident that the proposal may not be used in 
order to keep low-paying, dead-end, meaningless jobs in 
the private economy just where they are now? Are you 
confident that this proposal will insure against an individ- 
ual being confined to the secondary labor market? * * * 

I see nothing in the proposal that suggests any guaran- 
tee that these protections will be offered. 90 
In his response, Secretary Marshall said that the Administration 
considered it important "to assure that people not be restricted to 
only these public service jobs, but would also get training. We also 
would try to provide linkages with private sector jobs through job 
search activities, placement, training, in order to promote upward 
mobility." He expressed the belief that by creating jobs of the mag- 
nitude envisaged by the Administration bill "we would also greatly 
improve the private sector jobs as well." The program would create 
competition for labor, he said, and would create options for people 
that they currently did not have, and therefore, they would not be 
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secto? « ^ mSny ° f JObS Whkh Were currentl y in the private 
Congressman Hawkins also raised the question of how it would 
worf * Pr0P ° to main * ain e 3 ua l Pay formal 

Hon 1 ??/ p^k^ 8 ^^^ of Lab 01 - for p o«cy, Evalua- 
pr^rv^d: ' ^ that ^Wi 8 "^ w age rates would 

We clearly have to have equal pay for equal work There 
are a number of ways in which we can reconcile the mini- 
mum wage provisions with the restriction that there be 
equal pay for equal work. The most important of these is 
the desire to look for work that is not being done right 
now. We think there is considerable work that is not beine 
done right now. 

Also, there is enough flexibility with regard to training 
so that people can spend, (sic) some of the 40 hour week in 
a training situation. If there is a lower stipend for the 
training hours, the wage for the hours actually eneaeed in 
productive work would be somewhat higher. 8 ■ 
Congressman William Goodling (R.-Pa.) raised the question of the 
delivery system that the Administration said it anticipated would 
rL^A \ n f °u i 6 \° ° Se , arch P ro S£?m, suggesting that the prior 

th^ir »hlSt 1 ^i empl0ymen ^ off l ces . did not lend confidence to 
their ability to perform as was hoped. 93 

REPORT BY THE WELFARE REFORM SUBCOMMITTEE 

The Welfare Reform Subcommittee completed marking up the 
President s welfare reform bill in early February, 1978. On Febru- 
chLi 'bm TP^S"!^ ^ 16 co-SPonsors, introduced a 
o&Jriu H R - 10950, ^ hat incorporated the subcommittee's 
°„™ e ? a - TJ?? re w f re amendments that had the effect of increasing 
SJi^ eflt . lev . els > as well as amendments that increased benefit 
reduction rates for certain families in the "expected to work" cate- 
gory. However, the bill followed the Administratfon^ pro^saTS 
most major respects. It was again jointly referred to the Agricul- 

SlTcoSS^ WayS «* MeanS O-"**- «>' 

fj n AWni™*™' ^ he chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
Ui^nan (D.-Ore.), had prepared an alternative to the Ad- 

r^TlSfman ia5- * 8tatement on the floor of the Hou * e on Feb- 

Jv£t P £*i dent has ° ffe ^ ? Pian in the spirit of welfare 
SS^S? 4, We ? mnot affo f d to 8 P« nd an extra $20 billion 
without threatening general economic recovery. We cannot 
go on trying to buy reform. 

The Administration has fallen into an old trap. It is con- 
vinced that we can make poor Americans happy and 

Ibid., pp. 252-253. 
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secure by giving them a guaranteed national income based 
on family size and earnings. To accept that concept is to 
perpetuate the "welfare syndrome." 

* * * * * 

By contrast, my proposal is comprehensive, but can be 
put into effect one piece at a time. It repairs existing pro- 
grams in a sensible, economic way— rather than tearing 
down the entire system and rebuilding it at enormous cost 
and disruption. 

The bottom line of my program is jobs— with heavy em- 
phasis on putting people back to work in the private 
sector.* * * 

* * * * * 

My welfare plan is essentially an employment plan. It 
focuses on private sector jobs. We do not have the money 
or the experience to open up a million new public jobs. 94 

***** 

SENATE HEARINGS— THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Senate hearings on the Administration's bill began in February 
1978, almost immediacy after the House Subcommittee on Wel- 
fare Reform had approved, with amendments, the President's 
Better Jobe and Incoroa Program. 

Senator Daniel Pauick Moynihan (D.-N.Y.), chairman of the 
Public Assistance Subcommittee of the Finance Committee, began 
his questioning of Adir.i lustration witnesses by asking for evidence 
that, as the Administration claimed, the present welfare system en- 
couraged family splitting, and that the proposed program would 
change this. In his responds to the Senators question, Secretary 
Califano, among other pohii3, mentioned the importance of the pro- 
posed jobs program in bringing about this anticipated change: 

The exchange between Senator Moynihan and Secretary Califano 
went in part as follows: 

Senator Moynihan. We are going to look closely at this 
program because seme social change will follow. We make 
a claim for doing so, that this is something that has to be 
done, because the existing system has effects on the lives 
of adults and children which are deleterious. Since Gov- 
ernment has created that system, Government clearly has 
a responsibility to change it. 
And yet, what is the evidence? What do you know? 
This afternoon Mr. Plotkin of the Census Bureau is 
going to testify that the principal reason for the persist- 
ence of poverty in the United States in the face of extraor- 
dinary increases in social spending is an increase in 
female-headed dependent families. 

And in terms of the numbers of children involved, the 
increase in female-headed families is about equally divided 

94 Coiirfressional Record. House ?«lruary 1, 1978, p. H2139. 
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between those which come about because of divorce— al- 
though divorce settlements commonly involve SuSns 
which provide for children-and becalise of fiLE f that 
never formed. I am sorry. That is not a very^STsteS 
ment They are the children of unmarried females tnd 
therefore there are no family-splitting incentiS* TW 
may be incentives in the existtog P systet not to fSm fam? 

But in any event, the central fact of deoendenev in 
America in the face of the poverty moecam ^ th^hft 

asserted that this program will change it-thattte exist 
ing program has helped create this situation, Snd the 
posed program will change it. "»won, ana tne pro- 

Mr. Secretary, what evidence have you? 
Secretary Caijfano. Mr. Chairman, let me go at that 
both in terms of data and in terms of commonsense, tfl 

It is obviously very difficult to determine the extent to 
which a cash incentive is the dominant or sfecmt el£ 
ment in a decision between two people to b^k ^ theb? 
marriage or a decision by an indSal never to get man- 
ned, m effect, and have children g mar 

tivV 1 foff^i? 16 P"*»t?yBtan, a substantial cash incen- 
f£S I u father w £° telievej it is important to provide 

State there'if f ° r , his fam ^*° leava ^ Tml 
states there is a difference of several thousand dollars in 

*£££l income to that famay wi-rt^rtSTwS 

is^ n 1n W i e o re i, Un ^ npl0y ? ient o i8 and where income 
^In Ui the tetnae*, that Senator Mondale has run 
SlXXJi %T Chainng } he Committee, there was s™ 
stantial testimony and evidence-Walter Reuther was 
among the people who testified-to the effect that there 
was an increase in family breakup, in chi d abu2 to ^ 
mestic violence within the family ' 

Third, we have a Seattle-Denver income maintenance 
experiment, which indicated several things; none^f whfch 
I must say m all candor, was indicated thaTc^Tearly TTie 
sET WaS n0t that laige and U was nofc M at Sis 

Nevertheless, it offers this kind of conflicting evidence 

HpJrf^ 1081 ba8is '. marria « e disruption due to £vo?£" 
desertion, or separation was more likely, in that ex Deri ' 
ment, upon families who had been on welfare preSR 
and were going on welfare under the system we used * 
t>econd, reconciliation was more likely for those families 

2f SSF* a ™ i8tance Payment when^Slr 

and mother stayed together than it was for those families 

those familMS who received cash aBtota^ brokTup Is 
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much, if not more, than those combined families who did 
not receive cash assistance. 

So it is— I cannot say that we have, out of that experi- 
ment, any clear evidence one way or the other. All of those 
elements that I mentioned are statistically in that study. 

I think as central to the cash assistance for the whole 
family, in terms of the pro-family aspect of the President's 

Erogram, is also the jobs program. It is the individual, the 
readwinner in the family's having the opportunity to get 
trained for work and to work, and that that is as impor- 
tant a component as is the fact th«t you receive a cash 
payment when the family is together. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Secretary, with respect, sir, that 
is not a persuasive answer. I want to hold on this, and I 
will ask that my colleagues bear with me a moment, be- 
cause it is important. 

First of all, to speak sir, we asked you about evidence, 
and you come back and say commonsense. 

Secretary Caufano. Well, let me, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, give you the other piece of information. I left out per- 
haps the most important piece of data, to the extent that 
you can get data here, we analyze the 1970 case-closing 
data in AFDC cases, and the AFDC cases closed due to 
marriage or reconciliation were 100 percent higher in 
States which had the UF program, in which the payment 
was made to the father and the mother when they were 
together, than in States which did not have the UF pro- 
gram. 

Senator Moynihan. That suggests something, surely. 96 

Senator Moynihan also questioned the Administration about the 
effect on work effort of the proposed cash benefit program, and re- 
ferred to findings that had been submitted to the Subcommittee by 
the Department of Labor that indicated a substantial reduction in 
work effort under a certain specified combination of cash benefit 
levels and benefit reduction rates. Jodie Allen, special assistant the 
Secretary Marshall for wefare reform, responded by differentiating 
the President's proposal from the program that had produced the 
findings. Ms. Allen, emphasizing the importance of the job pro- 
gram, said: 

The findings reported in our answers pertain to a pro- 
gram which is only a cash assistance program, which 
would apply a 70-percent benefit reduction rate to all re- 
cipients irrespective of family status and which had no job 
component associated with it. 

Now, the administration's program, as you know, de- 
parts from those features in a very important way. First 
off, the administration program restricts the benefit reduc- 
tion rate to about 50 percent for expected-to-work families, 
and that is a very important feature. Fu* her r ''ore, it has 
a lower tier benefit feature which provides a .o » er benefit 
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for expected work" families if the family is not working 
than is provided to families who are not expected to work 
and which also provides a generous disregard of earnings 
for such families when they do go to work. 

Now, these are veiy strong work incentive features, com- 
pared to the type of program for which results were re- 
ported in our answer. 

Second, of course, and most importantly, we have a job 
program which offers a positive incentive to work and also 
an earned income tax credit which has that same feature, 
too. Its benefits increase with earnings, rather then de- 
crease. 

The job program alone will provide some increased job 
opportunities for low-income familes such that the hours 
worked by families will increase more than any reductions 
which might be associated with the relatively modest level 
of cash supplementation proposed. 

So that we feel that the combined features of the pro- 
gram, the job program and the carefully coordinated cash 
assistance benefits, are very pro-work effort in their orien- 
tation and that the labor supply reduction result reported 
will not occur under the administration program. That is 
if there were any work effort reductions, they would be 
very modest and be much more than offset by the in- 
creased work effort associated with the job. 

But it is true, that modifying the features of the cash as- 
sistance, raising the benefit reduction rate, cutting back on 
the job opportunities, changing the earned income tax 
credit, can very easily lead to a situation where you have 
turned the whole program around and that is why these 
things are so tricky. 

Senator Moynihan. Right. Could I ask you to give me 
the name of the experiment where this work reduction 
came up? 

Ms. Allen. These are the findings reported by the Seat- 
tle and Denver income maintenance experiments. The 
analysis for that experiment was done by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute. 96 

Senator Long returned to the question he had raised in the FAP 
debate some vears earlier, and in the May 1977 hearings— why not 
provide a job instead of welfare? He countered Secretary Mar- 
shall s expressed concern that a guaranteed job proposal might 
result in so many applicants that the cost would become very high, 
saying— if the job is reasonably demanding and you expect some- 
thing for your money— then you are not going to have all that 
many people standing in line to take the jobs ♦ ♦ \" 

This is what I mean. You assume that creating 1.4 mil- 
lion subsidized jobs will be enough, but if it turns out that 
1.4 million jobs are not enough, the money is not provided 
to go beyond that. Getting more money for the jobs part 
will be tough, and jobs can only be provided to the extent 
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that the funds are available-but if the jobs are not avail- 
able, the welfare payments go up automatically. 

In other words, the welfare siSe of the bill is open-ended, 
while the jobs part is subject to a closed end. Would it not 
be better to take the approach that Congress would prefer 
to see people working rather than to see people sitting 
idlv, being paid to do nothing? . 

If we are going to take an open-ended approach, why not 
guarantee everybody a job opportunity in preference to 
guaranteeing everybody a welfare payment.' 

Secretary Marshall. Well, this was a very serious thing 
that we tried to work out, of course-how many jobs i will 
be needed and whether or not you could have a job guar- 

"We made the very best estimate that we could in arriv- 
ing at the requirement on that 1.4 million jobs We also, of 
Suree, are trying, in the CETA reauthorization, to take 
care of other job needs-if unemployment w really Jbigher 
than we think it is, for example, tiien we believe tfiat we 
ought to have a trigger that would make more jobs avail- 
able as unemployment rose. _ - , 
We also think that we have some time to find out, fol- 
lowing up on one of your ideas when we talked with you 
earlier, we think we ought to do some ^experimenting with 
that question, and to try to see whether or not toe jobs 
program, as we have outlined it, would work or whether 
we would, in fact, get swamped with so many applicants 
for these jobs that the cost would become very high. 

So we have, in our fiscal year 1979 budget request asked 
for funds to provide for some carefully controlled demon- 
stration projects to test some of these ideas. Now, it could 
well be that when we get through with those projects, our 
conclusions would be firmer about how many jobs we are 
going to need and whether or not the program will work 
the way that we think it will. 

And fortunately, we have some time to be > able : to 
answer some of the* questions. We have » ataotowd to, find 
out as much as we could so far from the CETA buildup 
and have studied it very carefully to try to find out what 
the experience under welfare reform would De. 

But we feel that the best way we can proceed is to make 
these estimates about how many jobs we would ^need as 
carefully as we can, and to also undertake some demon- 

8t We° are'tmfortable with the estimates that we have 
made and with the safeguards that we have developed. 
There is a fear that to do it otherwise is to accepttiie f idea 
of a job guarantee and that would cause the cost of the 

TtftflfSj have not been sold on the tfea 
that we ought to federalize the welfare program. I find 
SJself thinktog that it would be simple to give the . money 
for the program to the average mayor or county commis- 
sioner or, Si Louisiana, to a police jury. We would tell 
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them they could spread that money around, if they wanted 
to, by sending the people on welfare a check for income 
maintenance. 

On the other hand, if they prefer, they can pay those 
people to do something that is useful to the community, 
anything that might make it a better community to live 
m> improve the environment, make it a little safer, or pro- 
vide better guidance for the children, just anything. 

My experience is that the average mayor, I would say 99 
percent of them, and 99 of those police jurors would pay 
that money to these people to do something. They would 
give them something to do. 

It might be that those jobs were not the most efficient 
jobs in the world, but they would feel that it was better for 
the people, and it was also better for the society, for those 
people to be paid to do something. 

We have not been able to get that thinking through over 
there at the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. They are still working on the theory that people are 
poor because they do not have money, and the way to solve 
that problem is to mail them a check. 

My reaction to that is to agree that you can mail them a 
check all right, but if you try to solve the poverty problem 
that way, as fast as you expand the rolls, you are going to 
have more applicants standing in line to get on those rolls. 

On the other hand, if you provide them with jobp, and 
what they are doing is a meaningful contribution to socie- 
ty for their pay, if the job is reasonably demanding and 
you expect something for your money— then you are not 
going to have all that many people standing in line to take 
the jobs, so there will be less pressure on the funds avail- 
able and you can make the money go further. 

Later in this exchange with Secretary Marshall, Senator Long 
commented: e 

• • • It just seems to me, Mr. Secretary, that we have 
no business paying any citizen to sit there and do nothing, 
just to sit there and vegetate, if we have the option to pay 
that person to make a useful life and to be a useful citizen. 
I think that the test of whether the program is a success 
or not is the extent to which it reduces dependency. 97 

SENATE HEARINGS— THE COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

The Senate Committee on Human Resources, to which the Ad- 
ministration s bill had been jointly referred, also held hearings 
soon after the House Subcommittee had completed its action. In his 
presentation to the committee, Secretary of Labor Marshall spelled 
out more specifically than previously his rationale for the jobs com- 
ponent of the Administration's proposal. He described it as "a 
m*yor step— the first m*yor step— in attacking the corrosive prob- 

M Ibid., pp. 170-172. 
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lem of chronic unemployment and under-employment among 
family breadwinners." 
The Secretary continued: 

The employment opportunities program is also an inte- 
gral part of the administrations income maintenance 
strategy. There are four salient advantages to an employ- 
ment approach to income maintenance. , < • 
The first is that, by providing incentives and opportuni- 
ties for work and training, a jobs approach builds human 
capital and self-sufficiency. In doing so, the long-term need 
for income maintenance programs is minimized and this, 
in turn, provides the only hope for real fiscal relief from 
welfare costs by all levels of Government. 

The second advantage is that, in the process, usetul 
goods and services are provided for the whole community 
and, in particular, for low-income communities. 

The third advantage is that the community services thus 
developed can, in turn, improve the conditions which allow 
people to go to work, for example, by providing day care or 
special transportation services, or which attract or retain 
employers in the community, for example, by improving 
public safety and community facilities, and these turther 
reinforce the goal of reducing economic dependency. 

For example, a fully implemented welfare reform jobs 
program has the potential for providing local communities 
the equivalent of a $1.2 billion child care program; ; a $l.o 
billion program of home services for the elderly and ill; a 
$200 million program to build facilities for the handi- 
capped; a $2.4 billion program to aid public schools; and a 
$900 million public safety program. . 

But perhaps the most important single advantage to an 
employment approach is that it can assure a far higher 
total income than is possible through a cash assistance 
program alone. It is estimated that assuring even a pover- 
ty-line income for families with children through a cash 
assistance program while retaining even modest incentives 
for work effort, would cost upward of $30 billion. This esti- 
mate includes $6.5 billion in increased benefit costs caused 
by the fact that the covered population will reduce earn- 
ings by over $14 billion. Providing the same .income 
through a work opportunity program, in combination with 
a carefully coordinated supplemental program of cash as- 
sistance, costs a fraction of that amount. 98 
Secretary Califano also told the committee that the jobs and cash 
assistance components of the President's proposal were each vital to 

the success of the other. _ _ . „ , r,*-? 

Most of the questions directed toward Marshall and Califano 
were similar to those that had been raised in ^^^Sv^ 
major concern expressed by Harrison Williams (D.-N.J.), chairman 
of the committee, was that the task of coordinating the new pro- 

~"US Congress. Senate. Committe on Human Resources. Hearings on S. 2084. 95th Cong., 
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gram with the jobs and services already being provided by other 
agencies of government would create great administrative complex- 
lty. 

secretary Marshall observed that the CETA mechanism would be 
used to coordinate all programs, and that the Administration 
hoped to get ready for full-time implementatoin of the new pro- 
gram through conducting demonstration projects. In particular, he 
said, the Administration wanted to use the demonstrations to 
verify the accuracy of its estimates of the jobs demands under the 
Presidents proposal. The estimate of 1.4 million jobs needed to 
meet the demand, said Secretary Marshall, "needs considerable re- 
finement. In addition, he said, the Administration needed to de- 
velop and evaluate alternative methods of creating employment 
and training opportunities, and to evaluate the adequacy of over- 
head ^allocations, training and placement activities. Finally, he 
said, we need to try out methods of improving private participa- 
tion and stimulating private sector placements. 99 

In response to a question from Senator John Chaffee (R.-R.L), Ca- 
lifano complained about the action that had been taken by the 
House Subcommittee on Welfare Reform to raise the benefit reduc- 
tion rates, and therefore reduce the work incentives below those 
proposed by the President: 

Now, one of our problems with the legislation, passed 
put of the House Welfare Reform Subcommittee, although 
it generally follows President Carter's proposal, is that 
they sharply escalate these benefit reduction rates to well 
over 80 percent. That gives us concom in the context of 
how much incentive is left for somebody to work. I am 
sure it will be an issue in this committee as it has been in 
the House. 100 

THE 95TH CONGRESS ADJOURNS WITHOUT ACTION ON WELFARE REFORM 

Although many in the Congress were enthusiastic in embracing 
the concept of welfare reform, there was insufficient consensus of 
opinion to bring about enactment of a bill. The opposition of the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee to the Administra- 
tion s bill, and the introduction of his own more narrowly con- 
structed bill, illustrated the lack of consensus in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In the Senate, there was also division. The statements 
by Senator Long, chairman of the Finance Committee, indicated 
his preference for an approach to welfare that differed markedly 
from that of the Administration. Minority leader Howard Baker in- 
troduced an alternative measure in the Senate, which, like Ull- 
man s bill, provided for an expansion of the AFDC program, and of 
public services jobs, but not for a total restructuring of the welfare 
system. 

Many of the issues that were debated in the 95th Congress were 
the same as had been debated during the Nixon Administration. As 
the quotations from the hearings indicate, for many Members of 
the Congress, the issues were unresolved and neither House of the 

Ibid., pp. 175-176. 
100 Ibid., p. 274. 
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Congress gave its approval to any of the Carter welfare reform leg- 
islation. 

carter's "modified welfare reform program" 

The Better Jobs and Income Act was not resubmitted by the 
Carter Administration in the following 96th Congress. Instead, the 
Administration submitted what Secretary Califano described to the 
House Public Assistance Subcommittee as a modified welfare 
reform program." The basic goal of the program, said Secretary Ca- 
lifano, ''provides jobs for those who can work, cash assistance tor 
those who cannot." 101 _ 

The proposal presented in 1979 was far narrower in scope than 
the 1977 proposal. It was divided into two separate bills— a cash 
bill and a jobs bill. Instead of creating a new single cash assistance 
program for all poor individuals and families, it retained the exwt- 
ing AFDC, food stamp, and SSI programs, although with modifica- 
tions. The cash bill established a Federal minimum benefit level 
for families with children that, when combined wih the value of 
food stamps, equaled 65 percent of the poverty level. Working fami- 
lies were also to receive additional cash through an expansion of 
the earned income tax credit. Single individuals and couples with- 
out children were not given cash benefits, but remained eligible for 

f °Tnie t AFxK! program coverage was expanded by requiring that all 
States extend cash payments to two-parent families eligible on the 
basis of a parent's unemployment. The unemployed parent elipM- 
ity rules were liberalized by eliminating the requirement that the 
parent must have a prior work history before becoming eligible for 
AFDC, and by liberalizing the definition of what constituted unem- 
ployment. However, the Administration included a provision that 
was designed to make the unemployed parent program more work 
oriented: if, after a two-month job search period, the unemployed 
parent was unable to find regular employment, he was to be placed 
in subsidized public service employment or training. If this was not 
possible, the family would continue to receive cash payments, but 
the Secretary of Labor would have to make a monthly redetermi- 
nation of the parent's employment status. 

States that had not previously provided cash benefits to two- 
parent families that were unemployed were not required to extend 
Medicaid to the newly eligible populate: . In addition, the disre- 
gard of earnings for unemployed parente was less generous than 
that provided for single-parent families, and States were given the 
option of providing a lower needs standard to two-parent families 
than they provided to families headed by a single parent (although 
not below the federally-set minimum benefit level). 

The new bill generally retained the prior law provisions requir- 
ing specified individuals to participate in WIN and to accept work. 
The 1977 Carter proposal that required single parents with a child 
age 7 to 14 to work only while the child was in school, was dropped 
from the 1979 bill. The penalty for refusal to participate in WIN 

mi no rv-onKu. Hnuao WavH and Means Committee. Subcommittee on Public Assistance 
and Unemp^Kam^rJtiSn. !tari£%. H.R. 4122. H.R. 4321, and H.R. 4460. 96th Cong., 
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was tightened by eliminating the WIN 60-day counseling period 
before benefits could be terminated, and by providing a minimum 
45Klay penalty period. However, the bill added a provision specify- 
ing that a recipient would be considered to have good cause for re- 
fusing a job if the work would cause him to have a lower income 
than he could otherwise receive from AFDC and in-kind benefits 
combined. 

The jobs bill that was submitted by the Administration called for 
the retention of the WIN program. It also amended the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act to provide a new public 
service employment and training program. It was envisaged that 
the job search function would be provided by WIN, and the subsi- 
dized work and training function would be performed by CETA 
prime sponsors, with the governor given authority to coordinate 
programs within the State. Administrative arrangements were 
S !TVu a x *? those the 1977 proposal- The Administration estimat- 
ed that there would be 400,000 new CETA jobs provided under the 
proposal, 1 million fewer than proposed in 1977. 

HOUSE HEARINGS — PUBLIC ASSISTANCE SUBCOMMITTEE 

The Administration's new cash welfare reform proposal was in- 
troduced in the House on June 5, with Congressmen Corman and 
Ullman as co-sponsors. The Subcommittee on Public Assistance and 
Unemployment Compensation began hearings on June 15. In his 
statement to the subcommittee, Secretary Calif ano observed: 

•p ^l 18 }"' no claim that poverty will cease to be a problem 
if this legislation is passed. But it can make an important 
difference. It is for the poor children of the Nation and for 
their parents, that I urge the Congress to act promptly on 
these proposals. 102 

Califano told the subcommittee that the Administration regarded 
the cash bill and the jobs bill as "complementary," and urged the 
passage of both. 

Because the jobs bill had been referred to another committee, the 
Committee on Education and Labor, there was little discussion of 
that aspect of the welfare package in the Corman subcommittee 
hearings. However, during the Questioning, Corman had an ex- 
change with Califano during which he expressed the view that the 
welfare portion of the proposal should not be held back even if the 
jobs proposal was not acted upon. 

Mr. Corman. Mr. Secretary, let's look just a moment at 
the jobs portion of the bill. Although I am extremely hope- 
ful that the jobs proposal will pass, let us assume for a 
moment it will not. Isn't it true that it is cheaper to pro- 
vide people with welfare than it is to provide them with a 
job? 

Secretary Califano. In the short run it is less expensive. 
As you indicate, we feel strongly that we would much 
rather have— want the jobs part of the program. 

">» Ibid., p. 7. 
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Mr Corman. I agree with you and I hope that the com- 
mittee's that have jurisdiction will succeed in this endeav- 
or I would not like us to work under the assumption that 
because the jobs portion doesn't pass, then the welfare por- 
tion is too expensive. The truth of the matter is that it is 
cheaper to leave people on welfare. This should not be an 
acceptable system in our society and we should not hold 
back on some reasonable modest benefit level just because 
those dollars go up and we don't spend dollars to put 
people to work. 103 

HOUSE HEARINGS— SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

When Secretary of Labor Marshall testified before the House 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities in October 1979, he 
told the subcommittee that "We believe that this job component is 
an essential component of welfare reform and, therefore, urge this 
committee to give early and favorable consideration . 

The Secretary commented on the relevance of employment pro- 
grams to solving the problem of welfare dependency, saying that 
"they indeed can be effective in reducing welfare dependency and 
providing work opportunities for people." He gave a number ot 
benefits that he said could be derived from moving people into em- 
ployment: 

The trends that we have studied suggest that while we 
must continue to improve the adequacy of our welfare pro- 
grams, we must also work to insure that reliance upon 
such programs is minimized among those people with po- 
tential for self-support. There are several obvious benefits 
to be derived from this approach. 

The first and most important is that by helping people 
to secure adequate paying stable jobs, we can provide them 
with the opportunities to obtain a far higher income tor 
themselves and their families in both the short and the 

^Thesecond benefit is that by reducing welfare caseloads, 
not only can we reduce taxpayer burdens but we can also 
use some of the savings to improving benefits for those 
unable to help themselves. 

Finally, by assisting the formerly dependent to become 
employed, we can expand the supply of useful goods and 
services produced in our society. We believe that there u 
an extensive array of things, that people can do that will 
not be done in the absence of such a program. 

Getting people to work by improving their skills and op- 
portunities is also the only way to fight both inflation and 
unemployment simultaneously. You know very well, Mr. 
Chairman, unemployment is inflationary, and we believe 
that by putting people to work we can increase the supply 
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of goods and services, as well as reduce welfare dependen- 
cy- 

During the hearings the question of providing entitlement to a 
job was brought up, as it had been during hearings in the 95th 
Congress. Chairman Hawkins argued that an entitlement such as 
he proposed in a bill that he had introduced was "not contrary to 
our drive to balance the budget, to do something to reduce infla- 
tion, and to make people productive members of society." 

You, Mr. Secretary, have always maintained that unem- 
ployment is inflationary, yet in this instance we are giving 
those on welfare a cash benefit which is certainly, accord- 
ing to your own reasoning, much more inflationary, be- 
cause they will be receiving this income and they will not 
be producing anything. 

In effect, then, the proposal would be inflationary to 
that extent and also less beneficial to those individuals as 
compared with those who are going to be given jobs. 

So it would seem to me that this is rather inconsistent 
in terms of the very philosophy that you advocate and cer- 
tainly the subcommittee does. Also, the conclusion that in 
some way a cash benefit is much more desirable than a job 
is inconsistent to me. 

It would just seem to me this is upside down reasoning, 
aiid that we should give more thorough consideration to 
this question. That is why the bill introduced by Mr. Per- 
kins and myself is based on an entitlement, because we 
thoroughly believe that the time has come to recognize 
that giving people jobs is not contrary to our drive to bal- 
ance the budget, to do something to reduce inflation, and 
to make people productive members of society. 

I would hope the administration will also consider the 
fact that in advocating cash benefits as opposed to jobs 
that they are traveling in the opposite direction. I wonder 
if you would like to comment? 

hi response, Secretary Marshall stated that the Administration 
had to start with some priorities, and that they were providing an 
estimated entitlement." He also raised the question of added cost. 
Well, it seems to me what we have to do is start with 
some priorities and get done what we can do and then 
build, and that we will essentially be providing an estimat- 
ed entitlement, I guess is the way you put it, to the AFDC 
ehgibles, but not to the larger population. And we think in 
terms of administering it and getting it started it makes 
sense to start this way. 
There is also the question of the added cost. * * * ioe 
Questioning by subcommittee members reflected a general con- 
cern that the new program proposed by the Administration might 
result in a shift of services away from other needy persons who 

108 Ibid., pp, 49-50. 
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were currently being served in programs under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act. 

The Subcommittee held a second set of hearings several months 
later, in February 1980, but took no further action on the bill. 

THE "CASH" BILL MOVES THROUGH THE HOUSE 

The Administration's "Social Welfare Reform Amendments of 
1979" as amended, were approved by the Subcommittee on Public 
Assistance and Unemployment Compensation and forwarded to the 
full Ways and Means Committee on July 23, 1979, in the form of a 
clean bill, H.R. 4904. On September 14 the legislation was approved 
by the full committee and ordered reported. Although both the 
Subcommittee and the full committee approved amendments to the 
bill, the amendments did not change the basic structure of the Ad- 
ministration's proposal. ... XT . 

The report included the dissenting views of Republicans. Nine 
Republicans joined in signing one of the statements criticizing the 
committee bill. They urged passage of their own block grant wel- 
fare reform alternative. They argued: 

H.R. 4904 has been touted as merely an incremental 
change in the existing system rather that a comprehensive 
attempt to institute a universal guaranteed income redis- 
tribution scheme. This is a deceptive statement. There is 
little doubt that its supporters see H.R. 4904 as a major 
step toward their ultimate goal: the establishment of a 
single federal system which can serve as the fulcrum of a 
massive redistribution of income. Passage of this bill will 
be only a beginning, not a closing of the welfare reform 
debate. 

* ♦ * * * 

Provision of benefits for two-parent families is required 
under the bill if the family's principal earner is unem- 
ployed (i.e. earning less than $500 a month). A mjyor 
reason that half the States have not covered two-parent 
families is the ineffectiveness of the work requirements 
they are permitted to impose. Rhetoric to the contrary not- 
withstanding, H.R. 4904 does not strengthen these work re- 
quirements. In families where the principal earner refuses 
a job, benefits will continue to be paid for another month. 
In such cases, the other parent can volunteer for work and 
thereby keep all the family except the principal earner on 
the welfare rolls, even though the second parent may have 
no employment skills or experience. The bill does not 
permit States to require that recipients work for their ben 
efits. Finally, the work requirements can only be effective 
when jobs are available. The companion bill to H.R. 4904 
intended to provide these jobs for welfare recipients has 
not progressed in the legislative process and cannot be 
relied upon to fill this crucial gap. Thus, the committee s 
estimate that an additional 100,000 two-parent families 
will receive benefits under this provision substantially un- 
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Remember, you are going to have to explain that. I will 
do my best, and fortunately the Senator from Texas is 
very concerned with persons who are poor, but you are in- 
creasing the number of persons on welfare all over the 
southern United States. . 

Mr. Palmer. That is correct. I think the point I would 
like to emphasize with the Senator from Texas is that for 
the two-parent families it is simply the provision of a tem- 
porary safety net. ~ , . L . . 

The major emphasis is on trying to find job placements 
and then if we cannot do that, to find adequate subsidized 
public service employment and training slots. 

Senator Moynihan. The trouble is that our employment 

bill has not passed. ... . , u ±u 

Mr. Palmer. I think that it is important to consider both 
of these bills in this context. 

Senator Moynihan. I am going to say something awful. 
Would you think it best if we put off considering this one 
until we see the employment bill? 

Mr. Palmer. I think that the provisions that are in the 
cash bill, in and of themselves, merit serious attention in- 
dependent of the jobs bill, but I also would hope that the 
Senate would consider both of them. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. I want to assure you I com- 
pletely agree. 

The Senate took no further action on welfare reform during the 
96th Congress. 

J. Efforts to Authorize Job Search and Make Other Changes 
in the WIN Program 

Following enactment of the 1971 WIN amendments, the Adminis- 
tration began exploring ways to implement the mandate that the 
WIN program be structured so as to place increased emphasis on 
job placement rather than on institutional training. A decision was 
made to establish a new component in the WIN program that 
would require recipients to engage in job search activities, pro- 
posed regulations to this effect were published in the Federal Keg- 
ister on September 18 and 19, 1974 by both the Department of 
Labor and the Department of HEW. The proposed regulations re- 
quired the participation in job search activities of two categones of 
AFDC recipients— those who were required to register for WUN 
services, but had not yet been certified by the welfare agency as 
ready for employment, and those who had been certified but were 
not otherwise actively engaged in a WIN job or training compo- 

^Ayear later, September 18, 1975, the Department of Labor with- 
drew the proposed regulations. Citing the unfavorable comments 
that the Department had received as the reason for the withdraw- 
al the Department described the principal allegations and con- 
cerns as follows: "(1) a lack of statutory authority and national 
guidelines, (2) ineffectiveness as a result of high unemployment, &) 
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untmployability of tome registrants, (4) lack of prior supportive 
services and (5) the burden on WIN staff." 
a ih£ mim All the Finance Committee reported an original bill, 
8. 2804, providing for a program of "employment search" for AFDC 
recipient*. A modified version of the amendment was later added 
as a Senate floor amendment to H.R. 10727, a parliamentary ma- 
neuver undertaken to accommodate committee jurisdiction divi- 
sions in the House. 

Chairman Long offered the following explanation on the Senate 
floor: 

Mr President, the Finance Committee has reported an 
original bill making changes in the work incentive pro- 
gram. Theee changes were sought by the Labor Depart- 
ment Since reporting the bill, we And that some of the 
provisions fall within the jurisdiction of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee and some provisions fall within 
the jurisdiction of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
In order to accommodate this split jurisdiction in the 
House, I am offering the Ways and Means Committee por- 
tion of the committee bill as an amendment to the social 
security bill. 110 

As Senator Long's statement indicated, the committee amend- 
ment had been developed in consultation with the Labor Depart- 
ment, which wanted statutory authority to implement the kinds of 
activities that it had sought to implement in issuing the 1974 regu- 
btions. However, House Ways and Means conferees rejected Die 
Senate s employment search amendment. The amendment was re- 
ported again by the Finance Committee in the 95th Congress (H.R. 
7200), but again failed of enactment 

During the 96th Congress the Finance Committee once more re- 
ported the amendment this time as part of H.R. 3286, the Disabil- 
ity Amendments of 1980. The amendment was accepted by the 
House conferees with some modification, and was enacted in May 
1980/ 

The 1967 WIN legislation had been written in such a way as to 
authorise the Department of Labor to require AFDC recipients to 
register for and participate in a wide range of employment-related 
activities, including placement in regular employment, on-the-job 
training, work experience, public service employment, and others. 
The 1980 amendments specifically authorized the Department to 
add a new component — employment search— to the program. The 
amendments retained the provision in prior law that no penalty 
could be impoeed apainst a recipient for failure to participate in 
any work and training activity prior to certification by the welfare 
apency that the individual was ready to engage in audi activity. 
However, they authorised Federal matching for "necessary social 
and supportive services, 19 including services needed to participate 
in Job search activities (such as child care or transportation), for 
applicants and recipients who voluntarily agreed to participate 
prior to certification. This change allowed the Labor Department to 

"•C W iii uml Rtoord Senate. Die 17. 1975. p. S226S0. 
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provide job search services to applicants and recipients immediate- 
ly upon registration with the WIN program. 

In addition, the amendments provided for tightening the WIN 
penalty provisions. The language previously in the law allowed as- 
sistance to be terminated only "for so long as" an individual re- 
fused without good cause to participate in WIN. WIN regulations 
originally had interpreted the law as allowing sanctions to be ap- 
plied to a particular period— 90 days in the case of first refusal, 
and six months in the ccse of a second or any subsequent refusals. 
However, as a result of a court interpretation these regulations had 
to be changed to apply the sanction for the period literally speci- 
fied in the law-"for as long as" there was failure to participate. 
This enabled a recipient to move on and off AFDC without being 
subject to any specific period during which his benefits could be 
terminated. State welfare agencies complained that they frequently 
could not adjust benefits on this kind of "off and on basis, and as 
a result the number of sanctions actually invoked became negligi- 
ble in 1979 and 1980. The 1980 amendments authorized the Secre- 
taries of HHS and Labor to establish, by regulation, the period of 
time during which an individual would not be eligible for assist- 
ance in the case of refusal without good cause to participate in a 
WIN program. In addition, the provision for a 60-day counseling 
period prior to termination was eliminated.** 
Other amendments in the 1980 legislation included: 

(1) Coordination of welfare and employment agencies— prior 
law required State welfare agencies to designate special units 
to provide social and supportive services to WIN registrants. 
This was amended to require that special units be co-located 
with the employment units to the maximum extent feasible. 

(2) In-kind matching for supportive services— prior law al- 
lowed State matching for employment or trauung activities to 
be in cash or in kind, but required that matching for support- 
ive services be in cash. The amendments authorized btate 
matching for supportive services also in cash or in kind. 

(3) Individuals exempt from WIN— the amendments added to 
the categories of individuals who are exempt from the WIN 
registration requirement, individuals who work at least <JU 

hours a week. „, TXT , .„ 

The Finance Committee in its report on the WIN amendments 
assessed the changes as follows: 

Despite growing success in placing AFDC recipients in 
employment, the committee believes that the present stat- 
utory requirements should be strengthened in such a way 
as to provide additional encouragement for welfare recipi- 
ents to move into employment. The committee further be- 
lieves that AFDC recipients who are able to work should 
be required to actively seek employment and that this 
should be made explicit in the law. The committee amend- 
ment therefore would amend title IV-A to provide that 

"Regulations currently provide a sanction period of three months when a WIN recipient first 
fails w^refuSTto participate, terminates or refuses to accept employment, or reduces earrungs. 
The SSgStattoH provide a 6-month sanction period for subsequent failures, refusals, term! na- 
tions, or reductions. 
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AFDC recipients who are not excluded from WIN registra- 
tl ,? n . law wil1 1* required, as a condition of continuing 
eligibility for AFDC, to participate in the full range of em- 
ployment-related activities which are part of the WIN pro- 
gram, including employment search activities. The Em- 
ployment and Training Administration of the Labor De- 
partment estimates that if States elected to use employ- 
ment search as a primary activity, over 200,000 WIN regis- 
trants could participate in such activities and that 31 per- 
cent would be retained in employment. The committee an- 
ticipates that with such an employment search require- 
ment, substantial numbers of AFDC recipients will find 
jobs and welfare costs will be reduced. 111 

K. The Reagan Administration— Renewed Emphasis on Work 

Requirements 

initiatives by both the administration and the congress 

Since the beginning of the Reagan Administration, the legislative 
changes that have been made in the AFDC program have been con- 
sidered by the Congress as part of the overall budget process. The 
result has been that the committees with jurisdiction over AFDC 
have not engaged in the extended debates over AFDC program 
changes that took place in the 1960's and 1970's. The legislative 
history of the changes that have been proposed during the period is 
therefore less comprehensive than previously. 

Nonetheless, the changes that have come about in the work-re- 
lated aspects of the AFDC program have been significant. Most of 
the changes were initiated by the Reagan Administration. Signifi- 
cant proposals for change, however, have also come from the Con- 
gress. Generally, the amendments for new work programs have 
moved in the direction of giving State welfare agencies more re- 
sponsibility and authority to develop and administer their own 
range of programs. 

Beginning in 1981, the Administration sought amendments to 
strengthen the AFDC work requirements by requiring the States to 
place employable recipients in some kind of work program. The 
amendments that have been enacted have given States an option, 
rather than requiring them, to operate new work programs. 

In 1981, the Administration also initiated an amendment, which 
?5rS? ngr 2 88 a ?P roved ' that had the effect of limiting the role of 
AFDC cash assistance as a supplement to wages by repealing the 
provisions in prior law for the permanent disregard of certain 
amounts of a recipient's earnings. 

1981 TESTIMONY BY SECRETARY SCHWEIKER 

When Secretary of HHS Richard Schweiker testified before the 
House Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment 
Compensation in defense of the Reagan Administration's first wel- 
fare proposals in March 1981, he emphasized that one major pur- 
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pose of the proposals was to strengthen work requirements. 'The 
American public," Secretary Schweiker said, "is not willing to bear 
the burden of supporting people who can work." His statement con- 
tinued: 

We believe that everyone receiving assistance who is ca- 
pable of working should be involved in a v*>rk program. To 
this end, in addition to continuing the current require- 
ment that employable recipients seek and accept employ- 
ment, we would require States to establish community 
work experience programs. Employable recipients who are 
unable to find a job in the regular economy would be re- 
quired to accept work in these programs. This work would 
be performed in return for the AFDC benefits. 

These community work programs will increase the em- 
ployability of recipients through actual work experience 
and training. They will encourage recipient identification 
with the labor market, provide recipients with a work his- 
tory and develop the disciplines necessary for accepting 
employment in the regular economy. 

In addition, we would require AFDC parents who attend 
college to register for work and meet all other work re- 
quirements under AFDC. The purpose of the AFDC pro- 
gram is not to enable individuate to attend college at tax- 
payers expense as an alternative to supporting their chil- 
dren. It is unfair to allow able-bodied adults to avoid work 
and attend school while the taxpayers who are supporting 
them may be unable to afford college for themselves or 
their children. . . 

These proposals will involve those recipients who are 
able to work in work activities. They will increase the self- 
esteem and employability of many recipients and will pro- 
mote self-support through jobs in the regular economy. 
They will eliminate current abuses in the -program and, 
more importantly, lessen the burden of providing public 
assistance to those in need. 112 

COMMUNITY WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM (CWEP) 

The first proposal referred to by Secretary Schweiker, to require 
States to create community work experience (CWEP) programs 
that would require AFDC recipients to "work off their welfare 
benefits, was widely described at the time as an expansion to the 
Federal level of a demonstration program undertaken as part of 
California's welfare reform program when Ronald Reagan was 
Governor of that State. Actually, it differed only in detail from the 
community work and training programs that States were author- 
ized to operate under the AFDC law during much of the 1960 s, and 
contained many of the same ingredients as the version of the com- 

"»US Conjrresa. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Subcommittee on Public Assistance 
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munity work and training program that was proposed by the John- 
son Administration in 1967. 

Committees in both Houses of Congress accepted the basic con- 
cept of the Administration's CWEP proposal— that AFDC recipi- 
ents could be required to "work off' their welfare grants. However, 
the House Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment 
Compensation, and later the full Ways and Means Committee, ap- 
proved their own modified version of the program. In one respect 
the Ways and Means version was more strict than the Administra- 
tions proposal It allowed States to require the participation of 
mothers, regardless of the age of the child, rather than allowing 
the retirement to be applied only to mothers with no child under 
age 3. However, the Ways and Means bill included more specific re- 
quirements for assuring the appropriateness of the work assign- 
ment in terms of the individual participant's capacities and circum- 
stances, and it also included a stronger emphasis on State supervi- 
sory and monitoring requirements. The committee also added a 
specific provision requiring States to provide job search and other 
assistance to help individuals find jobs in private employment, as a 
priority to participation in CWEP. In addition, the committee bill 
State ^ °P tion of operating CWEP programs for their 
AFDC recipients. The Administration had proposed making CWEP 
a required program for the States. 

The Committee on Finance approved legislation that was similar 
to the Administration's with one mcg'or exception. like the Ways 
and. Means Committee, the Finance Committee decided to make 
CWEP an optional, rather than a mandatory, program for the 
States. The version finally enacted by the Congress was the Senate 
version. This came about when the House of Representatives ap- 
proved the Gramm-Latta" substitute, rather than H.R. 3982, the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, as reported by the 
House Budget Committee, which had included the Ways and 
Means provisions. 

r>^n£ m £f! y enacted (Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, 
P.L. 97-35), the stated purpose of State CWEP programs is "to pro- 
vide experience and training for individuals not otherwise able to 
obtain employment in order to assist them to move into regular 
employment. The statute limits programs to those which serve a 
useful public purpose in fields such as health, social services, envi- 
ronmental protection, education, urban and rural development, 
welfare, recreation, public facilities, public safety, and day care. 
The law also states that to the extent possible, the prior training, 
experience and skills of a recipient are to be used in making work 
experience assignments. 

The legislation requires State welfare agencies to provide certain 
protections: (1) appropriate health and safety standards; (2) that 
the program does not result in displacement of persons currently 
employed, or the filling of established unfilled vacancies; (3) reason- 
able conditions of work, taking into account the geographic region, 
residence, and proficiency of the participant; (4) that participants 
will not be required to travel an unreasonable distance from their 
homes; (5) a limitation on the hours of work required which is con- 
sistent with the greater of the Federal or applicable State mini- 
mum wage in relation to the family's AFDC benefit; and (6) pay- 
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ment for transportation and other costs, not in excess of an amount 
established by the Secretary, which are reasonably necessary and 
directly related to an individual's participation in the program. 

The Finance Committee noted in its report: Because partici- 
pants would not be required to work in excess of the number ot 
hours which, when multiplied by the greater of the Federal or the 
applicable State minimum wage, equals the sum of the amount ot 
aid payable to the family, individuals participating in these pro- 
grams would have time to seek regular employment. The commit- 
tee further emphasized placement in regular employment by 
adding language which had not been included in the Administra- 
tion's proposal, requiring the chief executive officer (gove jnoriof 
each State to provide coordination between CWEP and the WIN 
program "to insure that job placement will have priority over par- 
ticipation in the community work experience program. 

The 1981 law provides that all persons required to register under 
WIN may be required to participate in a community work experi- 
ence program unless they are currently employed for -80 or more 
hours a month with earnings not less than the applicable mini- 
mum wage for such employment. In addition, mothers caring for a 
child under 6 but not under 3 may, at the discretion of the State 
agency, be required to participate in CWEP if child care is avail- 
able. (Mothers caring for a child under 6 are not required to regis- 
ter for WIN.) Persons who are so remote from a WIN project that 
their participation in that program is precluded may also be re- 
quired to participate in CWEP. 

The CWEP sanctions are the same as those under the WIN pro- 
gram. If an individual who is required to participate refuses to do 
so without good cause, he is removed from the grant and the tami- 
ly's benefit is reduced. However, in the case of a two-parent tamily 
which is eligible on the basis of the unemployment the principal 
earner, the entire family is removed from the AFDC rolls. In the 
case of a first refusal, the sanction period is three months. In the 
case of second or subsequent refusals, the sanction period is six 

"state expenditures for administering CWEP are matchable at the 
50 percent rate that applies to AFDC administrative coste general- 
ly However, matchable expenditures may not include the cost ot 
making or acquiring materials or equipment, or the cost of supervi- 
sion of work. The Administration had originally proposed a $<J5 
limit on the monthly amount that could be paid for transportation 
and other costs incurred by an individual that were necessary and 
directly related to his participation in CWEP. Although the Con- 
gress did not include the $25 limitation, providing instead for Sec- 
retarial discretion, the regulations implementing the provision 
placed a limit of $25 on the amount for which the State may claim 
Federal matching. (This provision was amended inl984.) 

There was very little public debate on the CWEP legislation 
during the consideration by the Congress of the fiscal year 1W4 
budget proposals. However, as can be seen from thisdescription, 
the basic idea behind the program, the payment of AFDC cash as- 

"> U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on the Budget Report on S. 1377, 97th Cong., 1st sees., 
Rept. No. 97-139, p. 569. 
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sistance in lieu of wages, or "workfare" as it has commonly been 
called, met with general approval in both the House and the 
Senate, so long as the States retained the discretion to decide 
whether to implement a community work experience program, is 
well as who should participate. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE APPROVAL OF ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 

The Congress went considerably beyond the Administration's re- 
quest for new work program legislation by approving additional al- 
ternative employment programs for AFDC recipients. As part of its 
package of 1981 Reconciliation Act proposals, the Finance Commit- 
tee included not only the optional CWEP program, but, in addition, 
a proposal for a WIN demonstration program, and for a program 
aimed at making "employment a more attractive alternative to 
welfare dependency," which the committee called "work supple- 
mentation. ' These two additional alternatives were supported by 
the Administration, and were approved by the House as part of the 
Gramm-Latta substitute. 

The Finance Committee, in language written for the report on 
the new alternative programs, emphasized the statutory objective 
of the AFDC program of helping "parents or relatives to attain or 
retain capability for the maximum self-support and personal inde- 
pence consistent with the maintenance of continuing parental care 
and protection." "This objective," the committee stated, "reflects 
the consensus of American society that dependency on welfare is 
an undesirable situation both from the point of view of society and 
from the point of view of the individual recipient. In some cases, 
certainly, it may be an unavoidable situation; and the existence of 
the welfare program reflects that reality. But even in such cases, 
the goal should be to minimize insofar as possible the extent and 
duration of dependency." 114 

While urging adoption of the new alternative programs, the com- 
mittee also expressed its support of the existing WIN program: 

The WIN program, as substantially revised in 1971 and 
in 1980 by amendments proposed by this Committee, re- 
mains the only part of the Federal AFDC statute which is 
aimed specifically at the goal of achieving independence 
from welfare through employment. This program has en- 
joyed some success in helping those it has served to attain 
employment. However, the available resources for the 
WIN program have limited the proportion of AFDC recipi- 
ents it can actively serve. The committee believes that 
changes in the law are needed to enable the States to sup- 
plement the WIN program with programs of their own to 
assist and encourage recipients to attain independence. In 
recommending such changes, however, the Committee is 
not proposing to repeal the WIN program nor recommend- 
ing any diminution in the resources devoted to it. 115 



IM Ibid., p. 507. 
118 Ibid pp. 507-508. 
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WIN DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 

The WIN demonstration authority adopted by the committee was 
taken from a bill (S. 986) first introduced by Senators David Boren 
(D.-Okla.) and Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D.-N.Y.). In discussing the 
bill in a Senate floor statement, Senator Boren criticized the WIN 
program as having "two serious flaws." There he identified as 
n dual administration (HHS and DOL) and inflexibility within the 
system— which result in a lack of agency accountability, cumber- 
some administrative rules and regulations, high cost, and poor per- 
formance." 

The Senator commented further: 

Many States have indicated they could run more effi- 
cient programs than currently exist. This bill provides us 
an opportunity to utilize State and local units of govern- 
ment which are the most responsible, best equipped and 
most competent levels of government to develop and ad- 
minister programs to meet the needs of families with chil- 
dren. 116 

The new legislation (which was temporary, but has been twice 
extended) authorizes the States, as an alternative to the existing 
work incentive program, to operate a work incentive demonstration 
Droeram "for the purpose of demonstrating single agency adminis- 
tration of the work-related objectives" of the AFDC I program. The 
law requires the governor of the State to submit to the Secretary ot 
HHS a letter of application providing evidence of intent, along with 
an accompanying State program plan specifying (1) that the operat- 
ing agency would be the State welfare agency, (2) that required 
participation criteria would be the same (statewide) as are applied 
under the WIN program, and (3) the objectives which the State ex- 
pected to meet, with emphasis on how the State expected to maxi- 
mize client placement in nonsubsidized private sector employment. 
In addition, the plan must describe the techniques to be used to 
achieve the objectives of the demonstration program, including (but 
not limited to) maximum periods of participation, job training, job 
find clubs, grant diversion to either public or private sector em- 
ployers, services contracts with State employment services, prime 
sponsors, or private placement agencies, and performance-based 
placement incentives. (The 1981 amendment required the governor 
to submit the State's letter of application and accompanying pro- 
gram plan within 60 days after enactment. This deadline has been 
twice amended.) ._ . „ 

The WIN demonstration legislation provides specifically that a 
State shall be free to design a program which best addresses its in- 
dividual needs, makes best use of its available resources, and recog- 
nizes its labor market conditions." The Secretary of HHS may dis- 
aDDrove an application only if he determines that the State pro- 
gram plan would be less effective than the regular WIN require- 
ments. In addition, the Secretary has responsibility for evaluating 
the demonstration programs. According to the committee report, 

"the committee believes that the results of the evaluations would 
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provide insight into ways to improve the administrative mecha- 
nism of programs which are designed to provide employment for 
welfare recipients. 117 



WORK SUPPLEMENTATION 



, T ^e third alternative approved by the committee and ultimately 
by the Congress was called "work supplementation." As mentioned 
earlier, the work supplementation program was "designed to make 
employment a more attractive alternative to welfare dependency." 
The basic concept of the program was described in the report as 
allowing States to "utilize part of the funding now devoted to wel- 
fare grants to provide or subsidize employment opportunities which 
would be available on an entirely voluntary basis for individuals 
who would otherwise be dependent upon AFDC." 118 

Work supplementation was sponsored by Senator Long. It in- 
cludes many of the same elements as the work demonstration legis- 
lation reported by the Finance Committee several times in the 
1970 s and finally enacted (but never implemented) in 1977. (See 
discussion 'Legislation for Employment-Related Demonstration 
Projects. ). To generate funding for the subsidized jobs, the Long 
amendment authorizes States to lower all AFDC grant levels, or 
lower them selectively for certain geographic areas or for certain 
categories of recipients whom they determine to be most employ- 
able. The funding saved by lowering the grant levels may be used 
to make jobs available for the recipients affected. 
...T^^ 01 * supplementatioj legislation gives States complete flexi- 
bility in determining who may be included in the program, provid- 
ed individuals meet the State's May 1981 AFDC eligibility require- 
ments (or those requirements as modified under subsequent Feder- 
al legislation). 

. Onginally, the legislation defined a supplemented job as one pro- 
vided by: the State or local agency administering the program; a 
public or nonprofit entity for which all or part of the wages are 
paid by the administering agency; or a proprietary child care pro- 
vider for which all or part of the wages are paid by the administer- 
ing agency. (This definition of jobs that may be supplemented was 
broadened in 1984 to include virtually any public or private em- 
ployment.) 

Emphasizing the intent "to make work more attractive than wel- 
fare, the committee report noted that the legislation "would pro- 
vide a significantly different approach to work incentives as com- 
pared with the existing AFDC system. States would be specifically 
authorized," the report continues, "to lower AFDC standards so as 
to increase the attractiveness of employment as compared with 
welfare dependency, and could make any necessary further adjust- 
ments to correct for offsetting increases which might occur in other 
needs-based programs, such as the food stamp program. . . . Inas- 
much as the program is designed to provide work incentives in the 
form of work as an alternative to welfare, States would also be per- 
mitted to reduce or eliminate the amount of earnings disregarded 
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in calculating an AFDC grant. To avoid the disincentive to employ- 
ment which might result from the loss of medicaid eligibility, 
States would be authorized, at their option, to continue that eligi- 
bility for individuals who accept employment in jobs subsidized by 
the work supplementation program.' 119 

REPEAL OF REQUIREMENTS TO DISREGARD CERTAIN EARNINGS 

The Reagan Administration's 1981 proposals for changes in 
AFDC work requirements were accompanied by proposals for sig- 
nificant changes in the treatment of earnings. These proposals, too, 
were adopted (with only one modification) by the Senate, and incor- 
porated in the House budget reconciliation bill as part of the 
Gramm-Latta substitute. 

Secretary Schweiker, in his March 1981 statement before the 
Senate Finance Committee, described the proposals as designed to 
limit eligibility and to better target limited funds to those most in 
need." 

The Secretary commented: 

The generous disregards applied to earned income under 
current law, for example, have allowed AFDC recipients 
who join the workforce to continue to receive public assist- 
ance, even after they are working full time. Furthermore, 
the present policy on treatment of work expenses, which 
does not define or limit what types of expenses may be dis- 
regarded, prevents the use of reasonable controls which, 
contribute to the administrative burden. 120 
The changes enacted bv the Congress in 1981 limited the 
amounts of recipient earned income to be disregarded as follows: (1) 
the first $75 of monthly earnings for full time employment (in lieu 
of itemized work expenses); (2) child care costs up to $160 per child 
per month; and lastly, (3) $30 plus one-third of earnings not previ- 
ously disregarded. The $30 plus one-third disregard was allowed 
only during the first 4 consecutive months in which a recipient has 
earnings in excess of the AFDC payment to a family with no other 
income, plus the standard work expense and child care disregards. 
(The Administration had proposed limiting the child care disregard 
to $50 per child per month. This was rejected by the Finance Com- 
mittee in favor of the $160 limitation which was ultimately en- 
acted ) 

The eligibility of families with earnings was further limited by 
establishing a gross income eligibility ceiling of 150 percent of the 
State's standard of need. 

The House Ways and Means Committee had approved more lim- 
ited changes in the disregard provisions as part of its 1981 reconcil- 
iation package. These changes, replaced by the Senate provisions as 



iso u?S. Eon^ress. Senate. Committee on Finance. Hearings on Spending Reduction Proposals. 

9 ™Prior*iaw haTrea^ir^Stoies to disregard earnings as follows: (1) the first $30 of monthly 
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part of the Gramm-Latta substitute, required the following 
amounts of a recipient's earned income to be disregarded (in the 
following order): (1) the first $50 of monthly earnings; (2) 20 percent 
of gross earnings up to $175 a month; (3) child care costs up to $200 
per child ($400 per family) per month; and (4) one-third of remain- 
ing earnings. Under the Ways and Means proposal, States would 
have been allowed to provide a more limited disregard for two- 
parent families, and they would have been allowed to terminate, or 
phase out, the $50 and one-third disregards for families at specified 
income levels, after the family had claimed the one-third disregard 
for a 12-month period. 

The Ways and Means Committee specifically rejected the Admin- 
istration s propos- ' to make ineligible for benefits any family with 
an income above percent of the State's standard of need. 

STATUS OP THE WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM, 1981 AND 1982 

In March 1981, when the Administration first submitted its 
budget for the 1982 fiscal year, it appeared that the WIN program 
would not be subject to the funding reductions that were being pro- 
posed for many other social programs. The Administration request- 
ed a WIN funding level of $365 million, the same amount that had 
been appropriated for 1980 and 1981. During the early months of 
1981 there was some discussion within the Administration of trans- 
ferring the lead authority for running WIN from the Department 
of Labor to the Department of HHS. The rationale for this change 
wa f te 71 ^ greater administrative coordination between WIN 
and AFDC, including the new CWEP program, which was placed 
under the administrative authority of the Office of Family Assist- 
ance in the Department of HHS. 

This transfer of authority from Labor to HHS never occurred. In 
the meantime, the Senate Appropriations Committee approved a 
cut in WIN funding, to $264 million for 1982, a reduction of about 
one-third from the 1981 level. This was the amount that was finally 
approved by the Congress in the 1982 continuing resolution (P.L. 
97-92, extended by P.L. 97-161). The size of the cut stirred up sig- 
nificant opposition in a number of States and, some months later, 
the Congress provided additional funding for WIN for 1982. (This 
°L tl ^^V^ nt Supplemental Appropriations Act for 
1982-P.L. 97-276.) Although this additional funding, which 
brought the total for the year to $281 million, helped the program 
to maintain operations in all States, there were sizeable reductions 
in WIN staff and in the scope of WIN operations. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S FISCAL 1983 BUDGET PROPOSALS 

When the Administration presented its 1983 budget proposals, it 
included several new provisions affecting work requirements for 
AFDC applicants and recipients. Describing the provisions to the 
House Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment 
Compensation in March 1982, Under Secretary of HHS David 
Swoap described them as "designed to further strengthen work re- 
quirements and improve the employability of recipients." Secretary 
Swoap added: "The Administration believes that all able-bodied in- 
dividuals who request assistance should be involved in some type of 
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work-related activity from the dav they apply. 121 The Adminis 
tration proposed the enactment of a new job search program to b€ 
administered by State welfare agencies. It also proposed, as it had 
in 1981, that the community work experience program be made 
mandatory in all States. Thirdly, it proposed that funding for the 
WIN program be eliminated. 



A NEW JOB SEARCH PROGRAM 



One of the Administration's main proposals for fiscal year 1983 
was to require States to operate a new job search program. Al- 
though the WIN program already had authority to establish job 
search programs and to sanction AFDC recipients who failed to 
participate in them without good cause, there was no aut hority to 
apply sanctions to persons who had applied but had not yet been 
determined to be eligible for assistance. The new provision was de- 
signed to extend the penalty provision to applicants, and also to 
extend the authority for operating job search programs to State 
welfare agencies, in addition to WIN agencies. 

The job search concept was approved by both the Senate Finance 
and the House Ways and Means Committees. The Finance Commit- 
tee reported, and the Senate approved, a job search provision that 
was essentially the same as the Administration's. This provision 
was included in H.R. 4961, the Tax Equity and Fiscal Reponsibihty 
Act of 1982, which incorporated the committee's 1983 budget recon- 
ciliation recommendations. The Ways and Means Committee ap- 
proved a version that included a number of important modifica- 
tions. These were contained in H.R. 6878, which embodied the ten- 
tative decisions made by the committee for drafting purposes on 
July 15 and were designed to meet the directive contained in the 
First Concurrent Resolution on the Budget for Fiscal Year 1983. 
These provisions were never formally reported because the commit- 
tee voted to go directly to conference with the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on H.K. 4961. - w 

The House and Senate conferees accepted the Ways and Means 
version of the job search amendment. This authorized State welfare 
agencies to establish mandatory employment search programs for 
both applicants and recipients. (The Senate provision would have 
required rather than allowed, the States to establish the new pro- 
grams.) Persons who may be required to participate are the same 
as those who are required to register for WIN (or who would be re- 
quired to register except for remoteness from a WIN site). Howev- 
er, as modified by Ways and Means, the provision also allows 
States to limit participation to certain groups or classes of individ- 
uals, rather than including all persons required to register for 
WIN If an individual fails to comply with the employment search 
requirement without good cause, he is subject to sanctions in the 
same manner as under the WIN program. The Ways and Means 
modification allows a State, if it wishes, to shorten the duration of 
the sanction period. 

.2.U.S Congress. House. Committee on Ways and Means. Subcommittee on ^bUc.Assistajice 
and Unemploy?nent Compensation. Administration's Fisad Year 1983 Legislative Proposals for 
Unemployment Compensation and Public Assistance. 97th Cong., 2d Bess., p. db. 
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Other Ways and Means modifications approved by the conferees 
included: a provision specifically requiring payment to the individ- 
ual oi transportation and other costs necessarily incurred as part of 
his participation in the program; State entitlement to 50 percent 
federal matching for costs of providing transportation and other 
services to participants; a prohibition on the States to use the job 
search requirement as a reason for any delay in making a determi- 
nation of an individual s eligibility, or in issuing a payment to an 
individual who is otherwise eligible; and a provision allowing an 
initial g-wjek search period, and additional 8-week periods each 
year (which could add up to 16 weeks in the first year). 

The amendment requires the chief executive officer (governor) of 
the State to coordinate the job search program with other employ- 
ment programs to assure that priority is given to job placement 
over participation in another activity. 

THE ADMINISTRATION AGAIN PROPOSES TO MAKE CWEP MANDATORY 

A^er amendment 80u & ht fa y the Administration in its fiscal 
year 1983 budget was to require the States to implement communi- 
ty work and training (CWEP) programs. As in 1981, the Congress 
refused to place this requirement wi the States, opting instead to 
leave the implementation of CWEP to State discretion. The Admin- 
istration also proposed that there be no Federal matching for fami- 
lies eligible for assistance on the basis of unemployment unless the 
principal earner was participating in a CWEP project. The Con- 
gress rejected this proposal. A third work-related proposal which 
was rejected by the Congress (although approved by the Senate) 
would have authorized the Secretary of HHS to extend work sanc- 
tions under CWEP to individuals who are exempt from the WIN 
registration requirement because they are employed 30 or more 
hours a week, or who live in an area so remote from a WIN pro- 
gram that their participation is precluded, if they refused or termi- 
nated employment without good cause. 

PROPOSAL IN 1982 TO ELIMINATE WIN FUNDING 

In J2§o' Adndnfalxatioai had proposed no reduction in fiscal 
year 1983 funding for the WIN program. However, in 1982, follow- 
ing the reduction in 1982 WIN funding that was initiated by the 
Congress, the Administration proposed that funding for the pro- 
gram be totally eliminated, beginning with fiscal year 1983. During 
finance Committee hearings on the Administration's 1983 budget 
proposals, Secretary of HHS Richard Schweiker was questioned 
sharply on this proposal. Both Senator Lloyd Bentsen (D.-Tex.) and 
Senator John Hwnz (R..p a .) asked the Secretary to exnlain the Ad- 
ministration s rationale for the ending funding for tue WIN pro- 
?£ ai ?i™ e . Sectary explained that "the primary reason" was that 
the WIN training function could be performed by the Administra- 
tion s newly proposed job training program: 

Secretary Schweiker. Well, I think the primary reason 
is because of the President's decision to start a new pro- 
gram, a $1.8 billion job training program in a block grant 
form, which basically would be directed primarily to the 
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welfare recipient; in other words, the two high priority tar- 
gets of the $1.8 billion job training program that the Labor 
Department proposed is for welfare recipients and teenage 
youth from disadvantaged areas. 

So when I saw that, and when I realized that we were 
going to put primary emphasis on welfare recipients in 
that program, I thought it became duplicative. Frankly, if 
that had not been proposed, I would not have accepted the 
proposal to eliminate this program. 

Senator Heinz. In your judgment, is the $1.8 billion pro- 
gram—which it is not in the jurisdiction of this committee; 
it's in your old committee, Labor and Human Resources- 
is that adequate to attack both teenage youth unemploy- 
ment as well as the job training requirements of welfare 
recipients, in your judgment? 

Secretary Schweiker. Well, I think it does two things 
that the other CETA program didn't do, and maybe three 
things: No. 1 is, the primary target groups are welfare re- 
cipients and teenage youth from disadvantaged areas. 
These are really the two high priority categories; they are 
not going to try to cover the waterfront. 

No. 2, it is clear that because of the fact the emphasis 
will be on training, we will end up with a very high dollar 
value on training as opposed to some of the other aspects 
of the old CETA program. So the fact that under the old 
program there was some $600 million spent on training, 
and we propose to spend $1.2 billion on training, which 
will be a key factor in attacking this problem. 

Senator Heinz. Well, I wonder if that is anywhere near 
enough, Mr. Secretary. 122 
Later, complaining about proposed budget cuts, Senator Bentsen 
remarked: "I think we really ought to be continuing to work to get 
people off of the welfare rolls and into jobs. I think that's what 
they want, and that's certainly what the taxpayers want." 

Secretary Schweiker responded: "Well again, Senator, I think it 
is important to say that if the proposal for a new $1.8 billion job- 
training program wasn't on the table, I would have strenuously op- 
posed the elimination of this program." 123 

The Congress did not agree to end funding for WIN. Instead, con- 
ferees on the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982 ac- 
cepted a Senate amendment to extend the temporary WIN demon- 
stration authority that was enacted in 1981, allowing States a 
period of two additional years, to June 30, 1984, in which to exer- 
cise their option to operate a WIN demonstration program. Appro- 
priations approved by the Congress for WIN for fiscal year 1983 
amounted to $271 million, a $10 million reduction from the 1982 
level. 



»« U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. HearingB on Administration's Fiscal Year 
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REACTION TO THE 1981 CHANOES FOR DUREOARDINO EARNINGS 

During the hearings on the 1988 budget proposals, Senator Mov- 

rf!2!fi^? fw^JK t^P'^jtringtnt limits on the amounts 
^ •f™"gj h «t could be disregarded in determining APDC bene- 
partJae'SiSS: exchan « e with S«™tory Schweiker went (in 

Senator Motnihan, • • • Why have you declared war 

^.Tu^ ho * £2, ln ^ JP*rk«M«ce and have a small 
supplement to their income from welfare? 

Now, sir, in this morning's Washington Post is a report 
of a study of the University of Chicago Center for Sodal 
aw# zSSZJF* MT uart#r ^ the ftmiliee who receive 
iSSPfft^?*^' wWc>1 "5 ■ocW A eecurity payments, are 
f° in * to bi icut by your proposals. And why are they going 
to be cut? They are going to be cut because they are work- 
inc. 

nlf&XSFt 3™ drove through this Congress the cutoff in 
the $80"* incentivs system for working. Today, in New 
York State, a mother working almost full time, making 
WW a month, the average monthly wage of working 
APDC mothers in New YoVk gets $21 in APDC payment* 
alittle energy assistance, and some medicaid. By quitting 
work altogether, under the administration's fiscal year 
1988 proposals, she has another $40 a month. Her monthly 
income goes up $40. 

Under your proposal, the family not working in New 
York would get $2§8 in more Federal, State, an! city out- 
lavs than the family whose head continues to work. Now, 
what can be the economic or policy rationale for this? And 
I don't mean to be anything but serious. 

Twenty years this committee has tried to build work for 

RS&a?*? 11 ^ 0x16 chai to three born in the 

VS^tod States today will be supported at some time by the 
AFDC programs. Are they to be brought up in conditions 
of utter dependency? Or are they to be supported in condi- 
tions in which a parent tries to work? 

SecretarvSoiwiim Are you ready for me? [Laughter.] 

Senator Motnihan. Right 

Secretary ScHwraaa. First of all, let me say that the 
income disregard was passed by this committee on three 
separate occasions as a reform, so this committee 

Sector Mot nihan. E nding the disregard is a reform? 
t . Se f re tory SCHWBKB. [continuing]. Blade a judgement in 
tnelast decade to put an income disregard change into 
•"•ct So before we just completely roll over the adminis- 
^^wita Jt, we ought to acknowledge that the commit- 
tee itself initiated three income disregard proposals, Sena- 
tor. No. 1. 

Senator Motnihan. For those who don't know, the 
income disregard is an incentive to work. It allows you to 
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keep, each month, the first $30 of your earnings and a 
third thereafter. It helps mothers to stay in the work 
force. Thanks to the administration, it is no longer avail- 
able after 4 months; it is a sudden death. A mother finds 
herself deciding "Do I stay on my job, and give my chil- 
dren less, or do I quit my job and give my children more/ 
What an alternative to give a mother. .... 

Secretary Schwkiker. No. 2, which you keep ignoring, is 
that we still take into account under our proposal work or 
child care expenses. They are still disregarded. We haven t 
eliminated the work expense disregard; we haven t elimi- 
nated ♦■he child care disregard. That's still in there. 

«^nator Moynihan. Do you deny that if your proposals 
go into effect in 24 States of the Union a working mother 
will be better off quitting her job? Yes or No, Mr. Secre- 

te Secretary Schwkiker. I would like to finish my answer 
from your other 15 questions, Senator, if I might. 
Senator Moynihan. Please. 

Secretary Schwkiker. Next is that in terms of our statis- 
tics, in terms of our studies, there has not been a signifi- 
cant change which shows your point of view is correct. 

For example, up until 1967, when the disregard was en- 
acted, about 14 percent of all welfare mothers worked. And 
the interesting thing is that after the income disregard 
were enacted which supposedly was designed to get a 
higher percentage of welfare mothers working, it has 
hardly changed at all. So we have gone through almost 8 
or 9 years of this supplement idea, and in fact the 14 per- 
cent, within a few tenths of 1 percentage point one way or 
another, has not changed. So the theory on which you are 
premising your whole question is not fundamentally 
sound, No. 1. , , , . 

Senator Moynihan. I would not have regarded that as a 
theory; I would have regarded that as an empirical propo- 
sition. The fact of the matter is that, as a proportion of the 
population, AFDC recipients have gone down. And as a 
proportion of the budget, AFDC expenditures have gone 
down through the 1970's. Not greatly, but it is the one 
area of social security entitlement expenditures which has 
in fact declined. Your data do not address this, nor do they 
address the perhaps more relevant point about the work 
incentive: A constant proportion may be working while on 
AFDC, but are more women moving from AFDC to work.' 

Secretary Schwkkkr. No. 2, in fact just the exact oppo- 
site has happened. Thirty-three percent of those leaving 
welfare prior to 1967 left because they were receiving 
earned income; in other words, because of jobs. Now only 
10 percent leave because they are working. So the point is, 
if anything, it has worked in reverse. Instead of 33 percent 
leaving for jobs, only 10 percent leave for jobs. It has been 
a reverse disincentive, Senator; that's exactly why we are 
proposing changing it. It keeps people on welfare longer 
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lo J2. g ? r and ^ ves less incentive to people to become 
self-sufficient. 

Senator Moynihan. I see. It is your view that the 
income disregard keeps people on welfare. Well, we will 
pursue that later. I should like to see your data. But can I 
ask you: In the Washington Post this morning, the find- 
ings of the University of Chicago study are published. Un- 
fortunately the columns got mixed up. It suggests that in 
<*4 btates of the Union, my own included, Kansas included, 
mothers receiving welfare who work today will, if the ad- 
ministration s proposals are enacted, be worse off working 
and better off if they stop working and become completely 
dependent. K J 

Now, is it your judgment that this is so? And is it your 
purpose? If you find that the analysis is accurate, would 
you be willing to change your proposal? 

Secretary Schweiker. Well, first of all, we don't agree 
with the study in view of the figures that we have riven 
out. 124 

Later in the hearing, Senator Moynihan again raised the find- 
SS5 i the Umv ?raity of Chicago study showing that under the 
1981 changes mothers in 24 States would be worse off working than 
remaining totally dependent on welfare. He asked the Secretary's 
response to the study's findings. 

Senator Moynihan. The second thing is: This is the Uni- 
versity of Chicago study that suggests that in 24 States 
mothers who receive welfare and earn from working aver- 
age wages for AFDC recipients in that State— the work is 
not small; it is about 30 hours a week— will be worse off 
working than if they just go completely cold turkey de- 
pendent on welfare. 

This study says in effect that the administration is pro- 
posing to push people out of the job market, into depend- 
ency. You don t have to agree with this, but would you 
give us your test judgment about why this is wrong, if you 
think it is? This is a careful study. It was done by Tom 
Joe, an economist who was brought to Washington by your 
predecessor, Mi. Robert Finch, former Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of California under Governor Reagan, and Secretary of 
HEW Uiider President Nixon. This is his judgment. It may 
be wrong. But it goes State-by-State, item-byTtem. 

I really do feel we need a response from you. If you find 
Joe s study correct, would you modify your proposals? Be- 
cause as your proposals now read, it seems to me they de- 
clare war on working welfare women. 

Secretary Schweiker. Well, Senator, where I disagree 
with you is, there is a fairness issue here that nobody has 
mentioned— and I heard that word a lot. If a secretary is 
earning the same amount of money as your welfare recipi- 
ent, and hasn't been on welfare, they don't get the income 
supplement; they don't get their car expenses paid; they 
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don't get their union dues paid; they dont get their uni- 
forms, tools, and many other disregards allowed. 

So you talk about fairness? You are telling a person who 
has never been on welfare, that is holding down the same 
iob as the person who has come off welfare, getting the 
same pay, that it is OK for the Government to pay one 
and not the other. You are encouraging the person who 
has never been on welfare to dip down and do the same 
thing— go on welfare and then come back up, and they get 
it for life. There is a catch-22 here, Senator. You have an 
incentive built in now— an inequity— to say the secretary 
who has never been on welfare, getting the same amount 
of money, gets all these benefits; but the person who had 
dipped down into welfare comes up and gets a special 
privilege. And I think that is an inequity that makes 
people want to go on welfare. 125 
There was also sharp criticism of the 1981 changes by members 
of the House Subcommittee on Public Assistance ^Unemploy- 
ment Ctom^nsation. The House Subcommittee reported legislation 
in 1982 to repeal the 1981 changes, replacing them with more gen- 
erous provisions for the disregard of earnings. These changes were 
Ster tentatively approved by the full Ways and Means Committee 
. f IT jj 6878 

M TheWays" and Means bill, which was not voted on by the full 
House, provided the following disregard of monthly earnings for 
AFDC recipients (in the following order): 1) $30, (2) 20 percent of 
ctosV earnings up to $175 a month, 3) child care costs up to $160 
ffcSd? month? and (4) one third of remaining earning* 
Unlike in 1981, the committee agreed, that al disregards should be 
continued without any time limitation so long as a t^ig re- 
mained on the AFDC rolls. However, as in 1981, it gave the States 
the option of not applying the child care and one-tnird disregards 
in the case of two-parent families. rrvPT? Al reiected 

Conferees on the 1983 budget reconciliation bill (TEFKA) rejected 
the Ways and Means provision. 

1984 CHANGES IN RULES FOR RECIPIENTS WITH EARNINGS 

In 1984, as in the previous year, the House Subcommittee on 
Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation approved leg- 
^ion to nSralize the AFDC rules for the treatment of earnmga 
The subcommittee's proposed changes, which were agreed to by the 
Ways and Means Committee and by the House, were accepted m 
partb^Senate conferees on H.R. 4170, the Deficit Reduction Act of 

™ e SaSStaJSS 1981, the law was amended to 
require thedisregard of the first $75 of monthly earnings for 
full-time employment. States were required to establish lower 
amounts to be disregarded for persons who worked part time. 
(These amounts were set in lieu of itemized work expenses, 



>» Ibid., pp. 291-292. 
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which were required to be disregarded under pre-1981 law.) 

?he fuU U «7fi a for r nlSr amendment to the disregard of 

f»n «i» ™« Part-time earnere, as well as for those working 
full time. This was agreed to by Senate conferees 
tion S °f Period for disregarding $S0.-The 1981 legisla- 

tKLitM** 0 f ° Ur - m0I l thiJ the Iff^ durm * which an addi- 
™£i $ £u°L a recipients's monthly earnings could be disre- 
a T h .t H 2oA e a PP roved an amendment to require the dis- 
!5K? M 0 "SP™* for m ""^ted period of time, 2 
under pre-1981 law House and Senate conferees agreed to re- 
months dl8regard of the * 30 amount for a piriod of 12 
Work transition status.— Concerned about the abrupt termi- 
AFnp °£,. c * te 8p" c al medicaid eligibility for families who lost 
AFDC recipient status because of the 1981 change in the law 

four* SSfcl *£ S? pluS one " thi f d of eSnmgs to 

four months, the House approved a provision requiring the 
payment of a small "work transition allowance," making those 
5X33 time. 1 * eligiWe f ° r Medicaid for » adoitionSTfimited 

A fi S «^iLT f K ree8 a ^ reed o the Prevision, with modifications. 
-JL^F* to by con /erees, States must continue Medicaid cov- 
erage for nine months after a family loses AFDC benefits be- 
cause it is no longer eligible for the* one-thM toreS The 
States have tiie option of continuing Medicaid for an additional 
six months if the family loses AFDC benefits because it is no 
longer eligible for both the $30 and one-third disregards. (As a 

^^JT^i^^ a ?? en ^? eilt aUowed that Pre- 

viously had lost Medicaid benefits as a result of losing the $30 

plus one-third disregard to apply for the new special work 

^nV t?0 ^ 8tatU l^ Medicaid ' but themto disclose 

any private health insurance they held at the time of applica- 

fci six months after regulations were pub- 

lished, and to have been continuously eligible for AFDC if the 
JMO plus-one-third disregard were applied to their earnings ) 

Grim income limitation.— The 1981 amendments established 
an eligibility ceiling for AFDC of 160 percent of the State 
SSft?lSn ^ ? e , Hou8e approved a new gros^ incoml 
£ J\ 0 P*™ 6111 °. f Poverty, updated annually. Conferees 

SSndarf of S. 8 ™" mC ° me ^ ° f 185 1)61X6111 of the State 

1984 CHANGES IN WORK SUPPLEMENTATION AND CWEP 

mSlL^u* Red I UCtion , Act of 1984 also included amendments 
modifying the work supplementation and community work experi- 
I^J^^on. -These amendments were initiated by the House 
Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensa- 

to by House and Senate conferees, the amendments 
modifying the work supplementation program allowed States to op- 
erate what the conference committee report called "grant diversion 
programs. The amendment allowed the use of AFDC benefits to 
subsidize jobs provided by any private employer. Prior law had gen- 
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omliv rpstricted the use of AFDC funds to subsidize jobs offered by 
^^fSS^^SSA employers. The change also gave the 
§£j£ fleS??in darting funds to ^^S!i£!TSSZ 
to develop their own method-for example, ^^Sf/sK^& 
an individual case basis, or by pooling the grants of ^ArlJL recipi 

SttSt-Sl The 
Kdmen^ StoJSWStoSfcr a $30 plus one-third 1 disre- 
gard IteS i to nine months for individuals participating in the pro- 

^f^iMition the 1984 law provided additional Federal funding for 
re KS£3» fP ants in community work exper, 
ence programs. The amendment provides that, to the e«ent toat a 
State £ Kle to provide for the costs of transportation and other 
serrices by provfding Services directly to a participant, the State 
mu^inmu P rTSW«Pant for ^J^tf^^nt 
and day care costs. These State expenditures qualify for 50-percent 

Federal matching. 

WAYS AND MEANS PROPOSAL TO REQUIRE STATES TO HAVE AN 
UNEMPLOYED PARENT PROGRAM 

In 1985 the Subcommittee on Public Assistance and I Unemploy- 
mon/^omiiensation approved an amendment requiring each State 
to hav?a SrSgtaTprSviding assistance to families eligible on the 

bask of a parent's ^employment. ^ ^ ^^he^tetes sSSe 
nent of the AFDC program has been optional with the btates since 

lt ^der^Tul^mmhWs provision, the eligibility r^ements 
^V^req^rS fc^pS^^S^ 

that the parent must have six or more quarters of work many" 
calendariuSer period ending within one year prior to the apph- 
2Sm ^aSance. The quarter of work requirement may be met 
by hSvSg^rSS^pecSied amounts of earnings, or ^ Partiapa^ 
i4 m a community work experience or work incentive Program. 

%£t£*«SSZ M-Ume attendance at an elementary or sec- 
mhS toMnlar full-time attendance in a course of vo- 

or as a participant in a program 
under the Job Training Partnership Act. . . rf 

The House-p***. £0^ «-u ffl* *gf ^SSoTbm. 
SX'SnSr.nce^m^SaS^Uviaion wan deleted 
from the legislation by subsequent action on the Dili. 
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WIN FUNDING SINCE 1982 

h^J^'Ju^T'x^ 1 flSCal y? ar l 983 » the Administration 
has proposed that the WIN program be discontinued. As noted ear- 
lier, Longress i rejected this recommendaton, providing an appro- 
??«2 f Wu mi - ?° n for ^cal year 1983, $267 million for fiscal 
S year 1986 ^ 1985 ' 311(1 3211 miUion for 

^f^W" 688 "?* ^ S0 continued the authority for States to oper- 
ate WIN demonstration programs. This authority, when first en- 
acted in the Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, allowed States to 
operate their demonstration programs for a three-year period Sub- 
sequent amendments have given States to June 30, 1987?to contin- 
ue their demonstration programs. 

CONSIDERATION OF ADMINISTRATION-PROPOSED CHANGES IN WORK AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS SINCE 1982 

Each year since 1982 the Reagan Administration has proposed 
additional changes in AFDC work programs. The proposals have 
varied in detail from year to year, but all have moved in the direc- 
tion of requiring State welfare agencies to operate a variety of em- 
ployment programs in which most employable AFDC recipients 
parted required to Participate. The WIN program would be re- 

-..M^oS^J^H*? 011 P™?*** 1 b y th e Administration in 1985 
and in 1986, the States would be required to operate both a CWEP 
and job search program. In addition, they could choose to operate a 
work supplementation program, or an alternative, non-institutional 
work and teaming program. There would be no funding under title 

JLiw T^i 1 * 1 - 6 .°f the % dal 88CBrf fr Act > for institutional 
training. The Administration has said that Federal funding for in- 

PartnershipAct 1118 8h ° Uld provided onI y under Job Training 

niPfl Ad f ministr u ation P T °P^ es A to require the State welfare agen- 
cies to refer each employable AFDC applicant and recipient to an 
immediately available position under one of the alternative pro- 
grams listed above. Federal matching for AFDC benefits would be 
reduced to the extent that the State failed to place an individual 
required to work in one of the designated employment-related ac- 
tivities. States would be penalized by a reduction in Federal match- 
ing lor AFDC benefits if they failed to provide for the participation 
of at least 25 percent of employable AFDC applicants and recipi- 
ents m the first year, 50 percent in the second year, and 75 percent 
in the third and subsequent years after enactment. 

Under the Administrations proposal, there would be no Federal 
matching for a family eligible on the basis of a parent's unemploy- 
ment unless that parent were participating in some kind of employ- 
ment-related activity. 

Although the Administration proposed in its 1986 budget that 
authorization of Federal funding for ad^mnistering the proposed 
welfare agency employment programs be limited to $145 million, it 
has said that under its 1987 budget it would allow fifty percent 
Federal matching on an open-ended entitlement basis for adminis- 
tering these activities. 
No action has been taken on these proposals by the 99th Con- 
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APPENDIX A 
Work Program Data 
TABLE A-l.— ESTIMATES OF MONTHLY PARTICIPATION IN <FDC WORK PROGRAMS 



State 



CWfEP (faajjwn) Employment search (fiscal years) 

1985 1986 1987 1985 1986 1987 



Alabama... 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 
California.. 



Delaware 

District of Columbia ., 
Florida 



Hawaii... 

Idaho 

Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 



260 386 386 



? tora *!"-: 435 382 382. 

Connecticut 



<M t 1 ) (>) (») (») (») 



<M <M (») 

(') (') (*) (») («) 



(M (>) (>) 
(M P) (>) 



KanMC 870 900 



Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 



Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 



<") (") (») 
234 250 270 



314 


329 


345 


332 


374 


426 


( a ) 
5,400 


( a ) 
7,000 


( 3 ) 
8,000 



17.854 , 



(*) ( f ) (*) (») 



New Jersey 

J w «« ico 37 40 a U U 

f^™;: 2,790 2,800 2,800 

North Ca»'l na 2,388 3,852 

North Dakota 2 01 201 201 ............™"ZZ 

251°' 1,386 2,773 4,159 449 897 1346 

Oklahoma ™ 800 800 1,195 1,195 1195 

10,552 12,047 12,505 



(123) 
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TABLE A-L— ESTIMATES OF MONTHLY PARTICIPATION IN AFDC WORK PROGRAMS— Continued 



CWIP (fiscal years) Enytoyment search (fiscal years) 

SUtt 



Rhode Island.. 



1985 


1986 


1987 1985 


1986 


1987 


(') 


(') 






750 


750 


31 


31 


31 


39 


39 


265 


265 









South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Twncssw 4,076 4J55 4.L. 

Utah 11 v ' 

Uftimnnt 123 160 160 1,500 2,000 2,000 

"S======= "J "'S *!! £1 £1 i;i 

<Jo wo 5,200 



West Virginia 
Wisconsin 



Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto Rico... 
Virgin Island- 



Total.. 



35,942 40,741 56,895 24,797 30,422 32,348 



: S3 S 5S ; S Mf^^ ,986 ' 

? fibres M . «! . « « parents. CWEP fibres U* on* reap*. 

Source: Provided by the Administration, June 27, 1986. 

TABLE A-2 -WIN REGISTRATION STATUS OF ALL FEMALE ADULT RECIPIENTS AGE 14 AND OVER, 

FISCAL YEAR 1983 



Female adult recipients 



W N status Numbef 



n _ . mu 31.3 998.800 

Registered for WIN 

Exempt because: 5(J 6 1(615|600 

Child under 6 g 19 ( 1 0 0 

Employed •• \ 3 200 

Applied for or receiving unemployment compensation • , • Q 

Illness, incapacitated or caring for someone who is ™ 

Under required age n ' 7 373^. 

Other reasons """" ' 



Source: Provided by the administration. June 27, 1986. 

TABLE A-3 — AFDC MOTHERS IN JTPA TITLE ll-A 

[Excludes fathers, dependents] 



PY1984 



90,900 

Total enroltees : 

Age (percent): 90 

Younger than 20 55 q 

20 to 29 . - 280 

30 to 39 20 

40 and ove» 

26.8 

Median age - - 7^0 

Dependent under age 6 (percent) « — 
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TABLE A-3-AFDC MOTHERS IN JTPA TITLE ||-A — Continued 

[Exdudn fitfws, dtpmhnts] 



PY 1984 



Number of dependents (percent): 

2"" 44.0 

3 31.0 

4 17.0 

5 6.0 

czszzzi « 

7 or more ~ZZ7.I1 10 

Education (percent): 

High school dropout 

High school sttjdent 3 1J 

High school graduate J-J 

Post high school JJ.O 

Minority status (percent): 160 

White 

Black *3.0 

Hispanic I f5.0 

Other U-0 

Program activity (percent): 20 

Classroom training 

On-the-job training J9.0 

Job search assistance JfJ 

Work experience l ** 

Other 3.0 

Entered employment rate (percent) 15'5 

Wage at Placement 0*0 

; $4.39 

Sour* Provided by the administration, June 27, 1986. — 

TABLE A-4.— PROPORTION OF ADULT WELFARE RECIPIENTS SERVED BY JTPA TITLE ll-A. BY STATE 



J55 Proportion 



Alabama 

Alaska 0-03 

Arizona 0.03 

Arkansas " 0.04 

California 0.04 

Colorado 0-02 

Connecticut J 08 

Delaware °05 

District ol Columbia [ 0.04 

Florida 0.01 

Georgia "". 0.05 

0.03 

Hawaii 

Idaho 0.02 

Illinois 0.07 

Indiana 0.02 

Iowa 0.02 

Kansas 0.05 

Kentucky 1Z1ZZZZI" " S°! 

Louisianna 0.03 

Maine 0.02 

Maryland 0.03 

0.04 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 0.03 

Minnesota 0.04 

Mississippi J.07 

Missouri " 0.03 

0.03 
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TABLE A-4 —PROPORTION OF ADULT WELFARE RECIPIENTS SERVED BY JTPA TITLE ll-A, BY 

STATE— Continued 



State 



Proportion 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.., 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 



New York 

North Carolina..., 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

South Carolina- 



South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



0.10 
0.04 
0.03 
0.06 
0.02 
0.07 

0.03 
0.04 
0.09 
0.04 
0 04 
0.05 
0.03 
0.04 
0.03 

0.04 
0.03 
0.04 
0.08 
0.10 
0.04 
0.04 
0.04 
0.06 
0.06 



SPR rf^e^W {L"S9 ^« tab* h tor 0*»m 

Source: Provided by the Administration, June 27, 1986. 



and Refugee 
recipient data 
during 1984. 



TABLE A-5. — STATE ELECTION OF AFDC WORK PROGRAMS 



State 



Gommuni- jqq 

r2J££. Search 
upenence 



diventon , tratjon 



WIN 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 



X. 



X , 



Colorado 

Connecticut.. 
Delaware, 



District of Columbia.. 
Florida 



Georgia- 
Guam .... 
Hawaii- 
Idaho 

Illinios ... 



X 



Indiana 

towa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 
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TABLE A-5. — STATE ELECTION OF AFDC WORK PROGRAMS— Continued 



Stitt rSZ?" « Grant J?" 

■ ■' Onion- 



Mtrybnd 
MuadMurttj 



X X X. 
X X 'X. 



i !. ! '}: 



iMAfetipp]... 



X X, 



X 



1 X 



New Hampshire 

to* but ""J v 

to* Mexico ZZZZZ 

New York...... m m w 

North CaroRna J x X. 



Nortti Dakota * 

Ohio - I : X 



Oklahoma.. 
Oregon.. 



X X X x 

x x .x * 

x X X 



»X . 



Puerto Rico ., m 

Rhode btmd w „ '"** M 'j - X 

South CaroRna m I X 



South Dak ota.. 
Tennessee.. 



X X x 

x «7. 



X . 



X X iX. 

x X 



Tern.. 
Utah.... 

Vermont y v v 

Virgin Wands * * x - x 

vfrgwa m m ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ^ if x 

waswngnn.. 
WestMrgi 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming.. 



West Virginia ., **"" y 

Wisconsin... „....„..^ , 



X 

X. 

•it" 



Sara. PrwkW by (hi MmMstntfn, Jam 27, 1986. 
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APPENDIX B 
Characteristics of AFDC Recipients 
TABLE B-l. — FEMALE ADULT RECIPIENTS BY AGE, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983 



StMe 



Total 
female 
adults 



Age in yean (per cent) 



Over tin* 

19-21 22-25 26-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 ^ ymm 



Alabama 46,790 15.9 20.9 15.9 15.5 9.6 

JEto 3,714 10.0 20.8 19.3 13.8 11.8 

u£L 21,579 15.6 209 18.5 14.0 9.9 

Ems 21.395 14.3 22.8 17.1 12.1 11. 

mS::.::.::::.::.:. ««.i88 13.1 20.2 19.5 16.7 iu 

dorado 25,084 13.7 23.4 19.3 16.4 9.7 

5r= '• : "<S SS S f& it! "8 

Georgia 74,234 14.9 20.5 17.4 14.9 99 

Eg" 5051 20.3 22.4 22.9 15.1 8.6 

Ss 223 701 13.5 22.9 17.0 18.3 9.9 

Ea 53 450 14.1 25.5 20.6 15.7 9. 

!!^r::::::::i..;.... 33,170 14.2 23.7 20.4 m 8.7 

Kanas 20,827 17.2 24.8 19.3 14.0 8.2 

KeSy' 48,640 13.8 22.3 18.0 15.4 10.9 

oSa 60,877 15.2 21.0 18.1 16.7 9.4 

E 15893 10.9 22.1 16.8 17.7 13. 

KL::::z 64,i 55 .&< 24.3 is.4 m 9.1 

Massachusetts 82,930 11.7 19.2 18.4 17.4 13.9 

San 212,515 11.5 22.6 20.8 18.6 10 

22, 45,390 15.3 24.2 18.6 16.8 10.3 

Ewi 45,269 17.4 20.9 13.0 13.7 .7 

ST" 57,699 16.0 22.5 17.6 14.4 9.9 

Montana 4,383 12.2 19.0 24.8 17.5 9.7 

S£ ::::: 12.611 m 20.5 is.8 m 10.0 

E, 4 467 16.4 23.6 15.2 11.9 6.4 

NwHanKhira 5,460 13.1, 20.2 19.9 16.0 14.3 

ZS. I:::::::::::::::::: 124:459 12.4 19.9 n.8 n.8 12.0 

New Mexico ".479 14.6 19.0 14.1 17.2 12.6 

u«*Yoik 333,241 9.8 18.4 17.9 13.4 14.0 

Khwn,:::::::::::::::: 57,558 m 20.4 15.4 m .7 

North Dakota 3,486 16.9 20.0 15.8 16.9 10.3 

E. 193,077 14.5 22.6 20.8 16.1 10.0 

Okbhnma 22,164 14.1 20.7 16.6 15.3 11.3 

ET 25,177 14.6 24.5 21.2 16.4 9. 

Kva'nia 175,419 12.2 20.3 20.1 19.0 0.7 

5S:::: wm n.8 20.9 ni .7 1. 

South Carolina «,503 17.0 22.6 17.8 14.1 8.8 

South Dakota }|0 24.9 13.3 17.9 10.1 

Tennessee 51,135 16.3 21.3 17.3 14.2 8.9 

IE?" 95,679 13.7 20.6 17.0 15.6 9.3 

S 11,618 13.8 23.8 21.9 16.0 10.7 

V„ 6 i„ia 55,317 14.7 22.2 18.3 15.1 9.4 

wSgton:.:::::: «lf2 11? £ 8 „ m m 1 • 

Wwt Virpinia 19,118 16.5 21.0 18.0 ZQ.l 3.^ 

52JS=i:= 78,370 14.8 24.7 18.1 16.1 11.7 



6.0 
9.3 
5.7 
5.6 
6.5 

5.8 
6.6 
4.8 
6.2 
5.7 

6.1 
4.0 
5.3 
4.4 
6.5 

6.5 
6.5 
6.4 
6.6 
5.3 



6.6 
5.1 
6.0 
5.9 

3.1 
8.0 
4.9 
3.8 
6.7 

7.2 
10.3 
6.7 
7.4 
5.5 

3.9 
4.4 
8.1 
4.7 
5.9 

4.4 

6.2 
6.9 
3.7 
fi.4 



3.7 
4.1 
3.8 
5.0 
3.6 

2.6 
3.8 
2.6 
3.2 
3.2 

4.0 
1.6 
4.1 
2.5 
2.4 

2.4 
4.1 
4.9 
3.9 
2.4 

3.9 
3.2 
3.3 
5.0 
3.0 

5.1 
2.4 
2.7 
3.4 
3.9 

4.4 

5.1 
3.8 
5.6 
3.0 

6- 
II 

3.7 
4.7 
3.1 

4.7 
3.9 
3.9 
1.6 
3.6 



5.7 
5.0 
6.5 
4.9 



3.5 
3.3 
3.7 
3.6 



5.2 
9.0 
7.2 
7.6 
4.9 

3.4 
4.2 
4.1 
4.4 
4.1 

5.4 
.4 
4.3 
3.2 
2.9 

3.0 
3.8 
4.6 
3.2 
3.8 

4.1 

2.9 
2.2 
7.2 
3.5 

4.4 

1.7 
3.9 
4.2 
4.9 

9.0 
4.6 
6.9 
2.9 
3.1 

10.0 
3.1 
3.8 
4.1 
5.3 

7.2 
5.3 
8.5 
3.8 
3.6 

5.4 
2.5 
2.0 
2.4 



7.4 
1.8 
4.5 
3.9 
3.7 

5.7 
3.9 
3.4 
4.6 
6.1 

7.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.1 

3.5 

4.6 
5.2 
3.7 
5.0 
3.8 

3.4 
3.8 
4.2 
8.0 
7.2 

4.2 

6.: 

14.9 
5.1 
4.6 

2.1 
1.5 
8.6 
4.4 
4.5 

4.8 

4.2 
2.1 
5.5 
5.4 

1.6 
6.7 
4.5 

4.7 
5.* 

5.'/ 
3.6 
3.0 
3.7 
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TABLE B-l.— FEMALE ADULT RECIPIENTS BY AGE, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983— Continued 



State 


Total 
female 
adult! 








Aje in years (per cent) 








19-21 


22-25 


26-29 


3C-34 35-39 40-44 


45-49 


Over 
49 


Un- 
known 


Wyoming 




16.8 


24.6 


19.7 


15.0 10.9 2.4 


2.3 


3.2 


5.2 


U.S. total 




13.5 


21.4 


18.6 


16.8 10.9 6.6 


3.7 


4.4 


4.2 


Source; Provided by (he Administration, June 27, 1986. 



TABLE B-2.— MALE ADULT RECIPIENTS BY AGE, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983 



State 



Total male Age in years (percent) 



" Ub 19-21 22-25 26-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 °ff 



Un. 

49 known 



BTzzzz 'ffi Af S ii l\l » n i M 271 « 

"■»* == "IS » £ ,1:1 ,8 ! 3 3 :i H *° « <;> 

oSEIIZZZ= 3 5 9 S ill i. L i \H H S 81 3.1 

Delaware ™; »„ '1, 1,6 87 5.8 14.6 3.9 

K - B 2:) 20 , 2 , 3 7 : 8 $ &j « fi VI 

""^ « O " 16.9 21.9 13.2 13 0 19.4 66 

Sj? 2 ' 822 S-! 81 121 81 «U 5.4 13.5 202 4 1 

""" 5,451 7.8 20.1 17.1 20.1 12.8 9.8 44 5.9 jj 

«« 7.3 14.6 24.9 21.2 12.4 6.5 3.6 72 22 

Bfc === S 1.3 ,g 1 ! .9 3 6 1 ' j[ fl g 

M,,Vland 5,308 3.7 13.4 16.6 23.0 H.4 11.8 « 9.6 2.2 

JJS usetts 9.877 3.8 M.9 16.5 18.8 13.5 16 1 50 12 0 23 

& 53.557 5.7 18.3 22.1 21.2 3 1 7 ° 2 ' 

Hmm 4.062 2.6 7.8 14.1 18 ? 16.0 IU 12.9 lil "j 

y?" "' 319 6.1 6.1 (>) 42 4 6 1 21 3 m i«9 /.« 

nwj ^ = us 8 7 :i a /;i a a si "s s: a 

a & a is is g -} 2 jj <■) 

North Carolina ?7nn n fi o },! }*? 8.5 .8 

••■=■' » Ii 20:8 ' . : : • 2 S 

*" Wtt 6.6 19.8 22.4 16.0 UJ } 0 2 6.2 u Jj 

*" ahoma 1,692 1.8 4.6 5.7 17 4 46 11 0 103 «s mi 

Sm= s « » « s a s ! i 1 

Rhode Island 1503 m nc « fri *?« .ri . 83 5 

South Carolina I '49 ( , ' • 2 " »" • 2 « 15.1 (') 

MW ,B s -' 6-7 8.3 16.3 15.5 16.1 21.8 1.4 

J 0 "" 1 "** 203 (>) 18.3 36.6 98 0) 183 fil nn ,11 
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TABU B-2 -MALE ADULT RECIPIENTS BY AGE, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983-Continuod 



tpaiMIIMMI 



SOU J3 13 $3 131 39 152 113 292 
154 55 11/ 112 U US 56 56 27 8 5 
,M II S4 2 Ml U( I(S 36 163 <•) 



34 



3060 9 3.4 120 22.2 III 103 IS4 206 

39SS <l 131 103 16.6 116 90 3 166 34 

S92 14 I7S 122 179 161 III S S II 

JOB 74 201 III III 126 91 S.7 6 J 2.2 

71 (') (') IK 2S.3 (') 310 12.7 <')__I2_7 



DtW 443.334 60 137 174 17.4 13.6 I0< l> '" 



16 



. tm V. m 

TABU B-3.-AF0C FAMILIES. BY HIGHEST GRADE Of SCHOOL COMPLETED BY MOTHER, 1971 



*l y*B * 8*1 

****** J*** Ufr 

IttM ObUm 



V £ iM 

MM * 



'^^ 2.W3.I00 112,700 234.000 247,400 137.700 4I0.W0 72.800 7.700 4MJ00 

100.0 6.4 9 3 9 1 33.2 19,0 2.3 03 ».0 



MMM^SbMIC • 



134.000 43 1.0 10.7 37.1 241 3.4 0.7 122 

yum SI 7.4 9.9 33.6 21.1 2.3 0.4 20.3 

TTJSTLni 3UJ00 21 77 III 43.9 210 2 1 0.2 10.6 

£tI*Sl ™m $ i S 36.S 260 4.1 0.4 11-5 

JMMkMM 36.6 142 20 0 1 1.8 

tlljOO 14 91 SS 29.2 11.6 2.2 0 1 0.0 

MhltaM llSo 4 4.0 9.1 219 137 IS 0 08 

V**? 0 "* 'itmo |7 11.0 12.1 )U liS 4.3 0.2 129 

SS~—Z. SI7J000 2.8 40 4.3 27.4 20.9 SO 0.3 35.0 

,- * , S22r 42J00 7 7 18.1 12.2 34.0 14.3 1 6 0.2 117 

440*00 4.0 18 26.2 19.3 4.8 0.3 38 6 

25T wS> 6.3 las 10.7 27.9 14.3 3.0 269 

221 J.100 10.1 116 7.7 40 2 13.7 1.2 8 3 8 3 

Mjoo 37 10.6 12.8 43.0 17.3 2.3 0.2 7.9 

37M0 137 17.6 114 26.3 9.6 3 $ 0.0 9.0 

uiS in 203 II 34.8 14.2 2 8 0.2 8.3 

' 7 "1 117 S0.6 16.6 2 4 0.0 4. 

" «jS 46 48 9.3 38.6 2S.9 4.4 0.7 IS 

:::::::: mt» \\ K 9.7 37.8 &« 2.1 0.1 m 

34 600 12.7 21.7 17.9 24.3 6.6 1.7 0.0 15.0 

O3o 21 111 19.0 40i 17.9 27 0.2 60 

&200 12 12 9.7 36J 20.1 22 0. 8. 

~ 332100 6.4 8.1 9.9 30.1 19.4 2.2 0.4 23. 

ftftST"" ~ »35 7.1 21.4 111 34.9 13 S 2.0 0.0 4.8 

91.500 2 6 73 11.1 50.4 22.0 2J 0.1 42 

** - u J00 17 11 9.8 391 25.8 2.4 0.4 13 9 

tSZ 102 19.5 17.8 301 14.2 1.9 00 .5 
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TABLE B-3.-AFDC FAMILIES, BY HIGHEST GRADE OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY MOTHER, 1971 

Continued 









Hifhest trade of school completed 






Census division and stite 


Totil 


elementary school Hi|h school 


OoNtft 


Un- 
known 


families 


less 
thin 5 th 
trade or 

none 


5 7th° «" 1st to «fi 
trade !** 3d** jSSm 


1 tt to CoHfe 
3dywf raduete 


Washington 

Puerto Rico 




3.8 
51.4 


<0 8.0 36.2 29.6 
16.6 4.7 4.0 1.7 


5.4 1,9 

0.3 0.2 


11.1 
21.1 


Source. Provided by the Administration, June 27, 1986. 



61-655 0-86-6 



1 38 




TAB tEB-4,-NATURAL0RAD0PTIVEM0THERII 



L OF SCHOOL I 



■*» W 51 If m 8th grade 
gride p 



HHIwl gmte of kvri o( school comptetxl 



m T g g g * 



HHSregioit 



,i iitiitiiiiinilil'iMiiiii immmnuiHlnmii 

mHHHIiiiiliiiiMim««««H' M '*M"M"HHnmHHm 



mumHHHHiiHIIiiMiiHiiHummmiHiHiiHitiimnn 

HHIHIIIlllllllltlH""l" , < ,IHH < l < l,l, < | l^ l,,, " ,,,l,M,,< 

I |nHiHMMin«mMM»n«ni»i»M»m»n»«Mimmmi 

HHHHMH»hlMMMHmM'm»<HHHMMIHHHMM»im 
mmMHHMIMIimHlMMHHmMlMimilHUHlMMMMHI 

til UilHl.nmMMHHHMlHHHmHlM.Mimi«lHM 

ItillllluMtHiUMIIIIIIiHiilllllHHllllHHUllIlM'""" 

immmmiMniHHiMiliHHmiMHifiMMMHiMHHmM 

mHHHMMI»HmHmHmHH»IMHmHHHHmiHHmHl 

Alabama 

MlSkliiHiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiii HimrtumHumumMHumm 

California 

nl 

HIIIHMItlMl<HHHtlMlMllllllHHH(H<Mlt<HllilH<M 
J Of C0l||lil^3»»»""»mHHimHMlllllHHH|HHHHt 

H»t«ll»ltlHimi»HllimilllllllllH"HI»IIHIIIHIIHHIIIIItll 

liMD umiHMmilHtmmMMl 

IMIUMMlMMlMtlllltlHIHlllltlHHIMIItllHHIHHHlllllMIH 
lllllllllHmHllmMllM»MIMHMHlHHM»t|M HHIIHH 

km 

tlimH«lHlHHHIIIIimH«««»»""«tHHt»HHHl»H!mHHHMl 

Kansas 

^HHmiMHMMM»HMMIM«««»MMHlMI*HM»Ml|»"*"« 
|nM|IH»MMHMHlHlMMHtl»HimH«MMHIHMIHmHHl 
QllMNUlllllllllllll •«»•"•*•»• iHMlMHlMlMMHfHMMIMIrtM 

Maryland 



1122.346 59,894 



491 1 



1,9 1.6 



ERIC 



171,521 IW 581,112 
4.4 5,5 15,3 18,8 



215,25! 


2,0 


1,1 


1,1 


3,2 


5,2 


13,8 


21,0 


496,097 
366,879 


2,8 


1,1 


1,6 


3,2 


4,2 


12,4 

lib 


13,5 


1,5 


1,4 


1,6 




CO 

0,3 


57(1 
c/.U 




23 


32 

VI* 


3,5 


7,0 


8,1 


17,3 
18,3 


17,0 


CDC JQ7 
003,49' 

Ml Mt 


n 

1.1 


11 

111 


10 


4,7 


5,4 


22,9 
20,5 


31 

(IS 


35 


3,5 


8,7 


10,8 


16,1 


112,506 




10 


3,9 

Ml* 


4,5 


13,6 


22,0 


457,960 
94,694 


1,2 


0,8 


0,4 


1,8 


1,9 


8,0 


11,9 
18,3 


0,7 


0,2 


0,7 


1,8 


4,1 


10,1 


53,994 


1,1 


2,3 


n 

3,1 


JO 


on 

HI) 


10,4 


21,1 


4,955 


At 

0,6 


AO 


ii\ 
l') 




ViO 


18 

It 


15 

lit/ 


426,203 


1 A 

1,0 


0,8 


Ai 

0,4 


i i 


..V 


11,3 
321 


40,672 


5.7 


3,3 


n 

£,0 


11.3 


in r 


Ml 

III 


27,683 


1,3 


0,6 


0,6 


3,5 


6,6 


13,9 


9.9 


73,773 


0,6 


2,1 


0,5 


2.1 


2,1 


4,8 


8,0 


64,790 


1,4 


2,5 


2,5 


3.5 


4,0 


10,4 


9.1 
21,5 


190,240 


4,7 


2,6 


1,2 


7.6 


5,6 


22,0 


45,202 
29,237 


1,1 


0,6 


1,1 


5.3 


8,9 


19,1 


24.4 


0,2 


0,7 


0,1 


5.2 


7,9 


18,3 


41,3 


19,792 


0,8 


0,3 


(■] 


0,5 


1,6 


6,0 


8,4 


53,783 


LI 


2.5 


2,5 


7,2 


5,0 


9.1 


10,3 
26,3 


57,030 


3,8 


5,0 


6,0 


10,8 


11,0 


22,0 


18,528 


0,3 


1.1 


0,3 


0,8 


1.1 


2,9 


11,0 
7,3 


65,609 


1,2 


I 1 ) 


0,1 


1,2 


2.1 


8,5 



,605 12,356 1,492,398 
2,7 0,4 47,8 



1,7 


0,6 


50,5 




2,1 


0,5 


58,0 




2,9 


Al 


500 

ft? 




2,5 


0.4 


38,9 




3,0 


0,3 


41,1 




2,4 


0,2 


31,2 




3,6 


0,4 


49,8 


H 

CO 


2,8 


0,4 


10,1 




6,1 


0,5 


51,5 




11 


V,Q 


00,1 




It 


rl 


qi o 




u 




lt,3 






A( 

11,9 


on 




19 


n 


61,1 




0,7 


0,5 


18,9 




1,1 


0,1 


65.3 




3,1 


0,4 


31.3 




3,1 


0,3 


36.3 




4.5 


0,1 


20,3 




2,2 


0,3 


19.9 




2,5 


0,3 


59,6 




2,3 


0,3 


12,5 




1.6 


PI 


81.0 




0,1 


0,2 


78,0 





tombuMt 115,683 1.5 0.6 0.8 1.2 3.1 9.2 18.3 06 06 64 0 

*«CM««l> 188,761 0.7 {») 0.3 0.8 1 8 4 9 7 9 01 ni til 

Minnesota 45,150 0.1 (•) («) i.o \l % 13 {j ' 

Mississippi 47,387 7.4 7.9 5.8 12.7 12.4 25.3 20.8 8 29 

Missouri 53,108 1.0 0.3 1.6 4.4 3.1 11.7 \U $ (•) 

N*™*" 10,369 0.7 1.1 1.0 4.6 7.2 24.1 398 7 4 1 3 130 

New Jersey 135,296 2.7 1.9 2.9 6.2 6.4 200 21 2 4 9 1 2 3?fi 

New York 324,289 1.2 1.3 1.0 2.2 3.7 ' ' ' ' 

North Carolina 59,653 2.4 2.0 3.1 6.4 10.4 22 9 24 5 3 0 4 «n 

North Dakota 4,382 («) 0.9 0.8 7.3 5.9 15.7 35.9 106 U fu 

W° 151.965 0.3 0.8 1.9 6.3 10.1 30.2 38 5 2 4 («) 9 4 

£«"••••••. 39,168 0.4 0.4 0.0 1.6 3.4 7.9 12.6 5 03 690 

Pennsylvania 190,630 1.0 1.4 1.5 5.3 8.3 31 4 39 7 3 5 BS 7 3 

Puerto Rico 35,794 17.4 4.1 2.4 1.5 1.2 2 4 1 5 03 03 son 

^th Carolina 42,548 3.1 3.5 7.4 11.8 15.0 28.4 13.3 u o.3 4.4 

I ei,nessw 50,985 2.8 4.0 5.1 12.2 11.9 28.1 250 3 4 (•) 74 

J"* 79,945 2.2 3.8 1.6 9.7 9.4 9.4 11.3 1 1 « 5 '« 

«,069 3.3 3.6 4.1 8.2 9.5 26.3 23.8 5 1 Ml 5 

l^f*: 43,755 0.2 (•) 1.4 1.9 5.2 13.7 8 0.7 3 " 

WMtWrglnia 24,177 2.3 1.4 0.5 3.0 2.3 4.8 5.2 0 5 (« 80 



1 Most recent data available. 
• No sample cases. 

Source: Provided by the Administration, June 2,", 1986. 
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TABLE B-5 -PERCENTAGE OF AFOC RECIPIENTS WITH VARIOUS CHARACTERISTICS ANO AVERAGE 
TOTAL OURATIONS OFAFDC RECEIPT 



Reopent chiracterhtics it time of first span beginning 



Percent of tfl 
first-tow 
rodpieirts 



innings) 



Avenp 



Prant who 



beglr 



Pjwrt of 

any point in years of AFDC "FonTOn 



S^Taot AFDCspetoot 



time 



yean 



** llruW „ 30.0 35.9 8.23 32.8 

^zizzzzzzz:z:zz \u ™ ™ 

m*m~ 552 47 7 595 m 

25 40.1 47.4 8.14 32.0 

Eiizzi « « 69 « 25 - 5 

Years ofeducation: 9 . 6 6 .81 24.5 

teil;zrz7Z~:rzvrzz: 52.7 48.5 6.33 21.8 

Marital status: 2g5 40 Q g33 39<3 

^ n £H 281 20.2 4.94 13.7 

Kzzzzzz:::: 8.4 u 4,7 m 

Number of children: W7 7 7J 297 

S£fc:z::::::z 13.8 13.7 6.83 24.5 

Age of youngest child: RJ ^ g M 319 

• "J* 3 22.5 22.3 6.79 24.2 

BSZZ==r=Z=== 6.5 4.4 4.71 12.4 

^SffinWyeers B5.0 59, 6.53 23.0 

Did not work In the last 2 yens 34.2 39.8 B.uo 

KMb ^*SL 81-6 81.4 6.85 24.8 

SSfazr^ ™ « 687 ?5 ° 

i These figures assume tint the AFDC caseload b in a "steady state." 
Br^te^^ deacriW in wendix A. we instructed estimales of weHar* dynamic*. 
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TABLE B-6.-AFDC FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF MONTHS SINCE LAST OPENING, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983 



Still 



Mm 

m 



km 

CM 



HMMlHMllltMMMtMM<lHHll<IIH1t11l1l1llHlt1lHnHMlllltMlMllHllH1HlH<HllMlH<H 
IMIIHMttMHMtHH<HMMHHllUlllllltll<HHlllHlllH*i*M*MlHHn*l**iltH*IIHH**t*llllltl 
lllhlMlllMMUHinilMMMlllllHIHIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIllHliHMHHlilinMllHHllitiilliiitiii 
MHl11ll1llllHll1lMlHnnilttllltlHllU<IIMIIIIIIIIMll*HltlHH*MHHUi*IMI*ll**tllllH 



IHHHIIIIIIIIIIIIItllMHllHHIIIlHtlllltllllllllll|HHiH(lltlt1(HtlMM(MMllMllMl1ll,ll 



(Mot 
Delaware 



m 

Georgia 



H,,,,,t,tMlll(lM<,l<imm,milill II 1 1 111 » IlimmilMmmilM 

minium mi m nih it HiiMHHt illinium iimnitiUHiHMminmiiHiii|iM 

MIHllHHlUMMMlMllllHillMlMllUMHIIIIIItllllHHlHniim<MMMM<MMl MIIHIM 

ItfHHllH tl»H lttllM||«|||Hltllimitl1llllHlH«lllM»llfHltllll1ll| 

(MlHHHIHHHHlllMlMMliMllHllMlHMMHHllllllMllllHlHH HlttHHHlM|IIHt 



HtlllllllUMMlHIIMIMlMhl(HIMM(lhMM<MlMMlt«iillllMtlMH«MMI I Ml*4Hlll»4 

HHMlMMtHMIHMIUMMMlllHlUMMHhMllMMIUMIIlllllltlllhlllMMMIbMlliMiHHHMlll 



^llMlHltltMHMHH<WtMMlHMtllHntHlHlMMlll|htnhllimtllMHMMtlMMlthhMMM<MM 
llM(IHIIIIMMMlMlllMHtiiiiM|||M(lllMHHil(llll(llllll(llt IHHUIIimMtWHHIlUt 



(ItUIIIIIIIIKIlUMMIMHMHtlllltlllimilHtitHMMliH Illllll llllMMIHHHIMlUIIH'HMM 



Kansas mfitii 

Kantucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
ttacytaod 



IHMIHMMMIIIMNlllHlllllMlltllMHOHIIlHllhlllHHMlMMM t\ HUH 

HHIIMHltlllllll«lllltl||HUHIHlltllllllll(IIMMM<HM<IIIHllllllll HHliHllllllHI 

HllllHlMIMNllMlMHllihlt I MIMMHIlHl mil, llMttUl urn 

IHIlHHHHHUIIMIHIMillllllHMMMMMilllHllM<hM<l<riMilltHlt(llllll|IIIIMIlllll(ltl(lM 
MIM| MUiMitiMtHiimiiiitiiiit ♦ Him mm, titt mm 



His&ichusiitts 

nWWlVIIWilWMHiimminiH(iMI(l(lliHMtt*ninllMlmmmUMHlMllMH» 

MiChl^tD lHHUlllHHMMhHIMIMM»lll»ll|HIH»HltllHH»UUHHllNIIMMMMHltlMMMlllllHI 

Minnesota 

^HlWlMIHNHIMMMIIIMHIMHhlHHIMtllll(HIMMliHUMIlNHM|MII||<*MMllllMlHllM 



Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada... 
New HampsMre 



mMMMlHtllllNIIHUUMlltllli'HlHlMHtlllllMMIIIHthiHMHIMIUIMMMtMMItlMlMI 
MMtMIMMMt<M«MIIMmMHIHMHMMHlHimMlAlM||MMHHHMhllM<llH»|lllMllMlM 
MMUUm»lMHIMI»tlHIMllNll|(MHH»IMIIHlMIHlHlMllMltlHHIHllltHHIIII||||H||MII 



mm • 
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TABLE B-6.-AF0C FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF MONTHS SINCE LAST OPENING, OCTOBER 1982— SEPTEMBER 1983— Continued 



SUti Total l«i*s 



Nwnb* ot months (ptretnt) 



0-6 7-12 13-18 H-24 25-36 37-48 49-60 61-120 121-180 161-240 Ow 240 Unknown 



132,541 10.7 10.8 9.7 8.3 10.7 9.1 7.9 20.9 9.3 2.1 .4 .1 

N^u^u,, 17,626 20.4 11.7 8.5 8.2 10.2 7.2 8.0 14.5 6.5 2.7 .8 1.3 

^rr° 360,372 12.1 8.8 7.0 7.2 11.2 12.8 9.2 20.4 9.7 .4 0 1.2 

^T^:: 69.619 23.1 13.2 8.6 7.2 10.3 7.9 6.1 15.8 5.7 .9 .2 1.2 

KK? MOB 28.2 11.0 11.1 4.8 9.8 7.3 5.8 14.6 4.8 1.6 .9 0 

211 ' 147 184 136 102 75 139 83 56 15,4 50 1,9 2 ° 

Om^n, 25,027 35.1 15.5 6.7 6.3 6.7 8.1 3.4 10.3 40 2.0 1.7 .2 



a--. 27,622 27.3 15.0 10.8 6.2 13.6 9.3 4.1 11.1 1.9 .3 .3 .2 

EEirr 194,097 15.4 8.4 6.5 6.2 10.6 8.1 7.1 22.6 10.8 3.2 1.2 .1 

jEffi' 9 13.1 9.6 9.5 8.2 12.5 10.2 6.8 21.9 5.7 1.3 .7 .5 

SS:::::::::: S iu 9.9 7.0 u im u 6.5 21.0 8.2 .7 .2 4. 8 B 

South niton 5,978 27.2 15.8 11.5 10.7 11.6 5.5 4.3 8.8 4.1 .3 .3 0 « 

S^T* 58,265 18.0 14.1 10.4 7.5 11.1 8.7 6.3 15.0 7. 1. . 

]ZT 102,266 33.4 15.4 8.7 5.7 10.2 7.6 4.2 9.8 4.3 . . 0 

12,892 33.6 21.2 11.6 8.2 11.3 5.4 3.7 4.5 . .3 

ELr 7,280 22.0 14.4 10.3 6.6 13.8 7.8 6.9 17.5 .6 (') (') 0 



UnM, 60,396 16.9 13.3 10.0 6.8 12.5 10.0 8.2 15.0 5.9 .9 .3 .1 

jHEz; 54,539 25.1 17.2 10.7 8.3 12.8 7.9 5.8 10.1 2.0 .2 (>) 0 

SB* :::::::: 28368 27.9 i 8 . 3 9.7 6.2 9.9 6.9 5.4 iu 3.1 u m 

5Szziz~zzizzi: 2:142 45.5 20.7 8.6 5.9 7.9 3.8 2.1 4.2 .4 .4 a l 

U.S. total 3,571,937 18.9 13.1 9.1 7.5 12.0 9.0 6.4 15.4 6.6 1.3 .4 .3 



■Not MM*. 

Sort* PtmUtd by tta MnMstnton, Jim 27, 1966. 
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TABLE B-7.-AFDC RECIPIENT CHILDREN BY AGE, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983 



Stitt 



Total ncipant Avwtft 
cMldrto . ifi 



Unborn Under 2 



Agtlnjiira (profit) 
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Alaska 7,709 

Ariiona 47,449 

Arkansas 44,151 

California 1,060,407 

Colorado 55,915 

ConMCttcut 83,526 

Wiwifl 17,864 

District of Columbia 41,869 

Florida 202,045 

Ciorfia 163,199 

Want 12,422 

487,705 
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Iowa 67,426 

tattW 48,274 

totocky 99,637 

Louisiana 141,458 

Matoa 31,077 

Mawytond 124,024 

MassaohusftU .. 173,262 

Wchigm 469,581 

MtaMOb 96,934* 

■Mississippi 106,627 

Missouri 120,992 

Montana 12,455 
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: 7,689 

Now MaopsMrt 12,529 

HowJawy 269,766 
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5.0 
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5.0 
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5.3 

5.4 
5.6 
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5.6 
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5.5 
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5.0 
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6.7 
4.5 
3.9 
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TABLE B-7.-AFDC RECIPIENT CHILDREN BY AGE, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983— Continued 



Total ndpHfit Avtftn 



Ap in yon (ptccwl) 



SMI didnn «|t unborn Und* 2 2 



33 492 130 1.1 13.0 8.0 6.7 5.1 6.6 4.4 5.5 5.4 5.2 

North CwoHna 7 ' 361 g5 12 125 8.1 7.5 8.5 7.0 7.6 4.0 6.6 4.4 

No? Moto 419 580 M 22 14.6 8.5 7.3 6.5 6.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.1 

Ohio 57 58 54 

OJWWM j?jg n (1) .6 1M 111 W M 5.8 6.3 55 47 M 

™iMr»»"" MSIO 10 4 3 2 13.9 8.0 7.0 6.2 5.4 5.5 5.1 5.4 4.2 

89.667 12 1 156 8.2 6.6 6.5 6.5 5.4 5.2 4.6 4.3 

Sown Carolina 

11489 9 1 2 16.2 8.0 7.3 7.6 7.0 6.3 5.1 5.4 4.0 

MO** " 1M 107 8.0 U U.8 8.0 7.0 6.8 5.9 5.7 5.0 5.3 4.9 M 

ST* ::::::::::::::::::::: w» n .2 13.8 8.3 u 6.5 n 6.0 5.7 .9 . g 

'««« - 2 7 10 4 74 11 U.J 6.4 8.9 9.3 7.8 6.4 6.2 6.2 4.3 

2*3- 12S 113 4 126 8.0 6.8 7.7 6.4 5.1 6.2 4.6 5.1 

105,294 8.0 |») 14.0 8.2 74 7 2 7.0 6.1 4.8 5.4 52 



VM* 'S'S 75 1 1 148 9.2 7.3 6.9 7.1 6.8 6.1 5.4 4.4 

Wunlniton ]Mg ™ J 23 72 7 .0 7.6 7.6 6.2 6.2 5.0 4.5 

West Virginia. ^ \] ft 7.3 6 . 7 6 .1 5.3 6.0 5.1 4.7 

1? g 8!o 3.4 160 10.4 6.3 8.6 9.1 5.8 6.6 4.9 3.7 

WYOflnfl g > — — — 

„ s m 6,973,534 8.5 1.1 13.6 7.8 7.0 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.5 5.2 5.1 
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State 



Total rtclpifflt 

mm 



Average 
age 



Age In years (percent) 



Alabama 107,742 

Alaska 7,709 

Arkansas 44,651 

California 1,060,407 

Colorado 55,915 

Connecticut 83,526 

Delaware 17,864 

District of Columbia 41,869 

Florida 202,045 

Georgia 163,199 

12,422 

487,705 

108,765 

Iowa 67,426 

Kansas 48,274 

Mucky 99,637 

Louisiana 141,458 

Maine 31,077 

124,024 

173,262 

Michigan 469,581 

86,934 

106,627 

Missouri 120,992 

Montana 12,455 

Nebraska 29.103 

Nevada 7,689 

New Hampshire 12,529 

New jersey 269,766 

New Mexico H ,„ 33,492 

New York „ „ 743,575 

North Carolina - „ ....... 123,351 

North Dakota 7 361 

Ohio 419,580 
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.4 
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( ! ) 
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4.4 
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,2 


.4 
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2.2 


3.5 
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4.5 


2.1 


3.3 


1.6 


1.7 


.2 


5.0 


5.4 


4.9 


4.1 


3.8 


3.7 


3.3 


3.2 


1.5 


.1 


4.9 


4.6 
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4.2 


3.7 


3.7 


3.2 


2.6 


.4 


.5 
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3.5 


3.6 


3.3 
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.3 


.3 


5.0 


4.8 


3.7 


3.4 


3.8 


2.9 
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2.5 


.9 


.1 


6.0 


5.4 


5.0 


5.0 


4.1 


3.8 


3.6 


3.5 


.4 


.0 


5.0 


4.5 


4.5 


4.1 


4.3 


4.2 


3.7 


2.9 


1.0 


.6 


5.2 


5.6 


5.3 


5.0 


5.4 


4.4 


5.0 


3.9 


.8 


( l ) 


4.6 


4.9 


4.7 


4.0 


4.5 


4.2 


3.9 


3.5 


.8 


.2 


4.5 


5.1 


5.4 


4.7 


4.9 


4.5 


4.5 


3.8 


1.6 


.2 


5.5 


4.7 


4.9 


4.5 


4.0 


3.6 


4.1 


3.3 


1.3 


.3 


4.3 


4.5 


4.4 


3.7 


3.4 


3.4 


2.4 


2.1 


.6 


.5 


4.6 


4.5 


5.4 


4.3 


4.6 


4.4 


4.3 


3.9 


.2 


.1 


4.7 


5.4 


4.9 


4.2 


3.6 


4.1 


3.9 


2.9 


1.1 


(») 


4.9 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


3.2 


2.6 


3.6 


4.6 


1.2 


1.0 


4.6 


4.2 


2.6 


4.0 


3.0 


3.3 


2.9 


2.6 


.5 


.6 


6.2 


4.3 


5.1 


2.9 


3.0 


14 


1.6 


1.4 


(') 
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4.8 


5.5 


5.5 


4.2 


4.4 


4.2 


4.2 


2.2 


.4 
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4.8 


5.3 
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4.9 


4.4 


4.6 


4.1 


3.2 


.6 


.4 


4.0 


5.4 


4.7 


4.8 


5.4 


4.8 


2.9 


5.1 


1.7 


.3 


4.3 


4.5 


5.1 


4.8 


4.8 


4.6 


4.1 


4.1 


2.2 


.1 


5.4 


5.0 


5.2 


4.7 


4.7 


4.5 


3.5 


2.8 


.8 


2.9 


5.2 


5.7 


3.1 


4.1 


5.0 


3.5 


3.5 


2.2 


.3 


(') 


4>it5 


4.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.3 


3.3 


3.3 


1.0 


.3 
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TABLE B-7.-AFDC RECIPIENT CHILDREN BY AGE, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983— Continued 



Stiti 



Tout ndptait Avtrift 



Agt tn ywt (ptfcwt) 



50,289 

47,852 

EEL'S; 382,095 

Rhode Wind JX'SJS 

South Carofiru w,bW 

swth ^ loiliof 

219,160 

llefc 12 - 506 

Wginia 10 9 5 5 ? 6 5 

WtsMntfon 

JES* :::::::::::::::::: mS 

m. 

U.S. total 6 ' 973 ' 534 

■ Not MUM. 

Souk* PrwkM by tin Mnfetrttion, Jura 27, 1986. 



8.2 
7.2 
9.1 
10.4 
8.2 

9.1 
8.0 
8.0 
7.4 
11.3 

8.0 
7.5 
8.2 
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14 
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TABLE B-8-AFDC FAMILIES BY REASON FOR DEPRIVATION OF THE YOUNGEST CHILD OCTOBER 

1982-SEPTEMBER 1983 



Reason to deprivation (percent) 



Stito 



Total 
fimttes 



Alabama 54,996 

^a 4.558 

Wona 24,156 

Arkansas „ 22,414 

California 53^692 

Colorado 29,191 

Connecticut 43 t g81 

Delaware 9,544 

District of Columbia 23.838 

tonda 103,344 

Georgia 88.816 

Idaho 6,960 

Mnois 236,418 

Indiana 57,070 

to*a 37.163 

tonus 24,769 

Kentucky 57,493 

Louisiana 65,730 

Maine 17.029 

Maryland 70,400 

Massachusetts 91,483 

Michigan 24o!o69 

Minnesota 47^3 

Mississippi 5^479 

Missouri 64,664 

Montana 6.517 

Nebraska 14212 

Nwada 4^5 

New Hampshire ft 7,024 

New Jersey 132,541 

New Mexico 17,626 

New York 360,372 

North Carolina 69,619 

North Dakota 4,008 

Ohio 21L417 

Oklahoma 25,027 

Oregon 27,622 

fcnnsyfvania 194,097 

Rhode Island 15,938 

South Carolina 49,424 

South Dakota 5,978 

Tennessee 58,265 

Texas 102,266 

Utah 12,892 

Vermont 7 280 



tocapeci- 
tiled 



1.2 
4.7 
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1.9 
2.3 

1.4 
.8 
1.3 
1.4 
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.4 

.3 
1.0 
1.9 

1.3 
1.9 
1.2 
1.6 
1.0 



1.3 
1.2 
1.3 
1.6 

2.8 
1.6 
2.2 
2.0 



3.9 
4.3 
2.9 
2.6 
3.0 

4.0 

1.2 
1.6 
.6 
1.1 

3.1 
2.0 
1.9 
2.5 
2.9 

1.5 
8.9 
3.2 
7.2 
2.3 

3.1 
.9 
1.8 
3.0 
3.9 

2.4 
2.2 
.6 
4.9 
1.1 

4.7 
3.6 
1.6 
1.6 
2.4 

4.1 
2.8 
3.6 
4.7 
2.9 

1.5 
3.5 
4.0 
2.0 
7.2 



Unem- 


Divorced 


Not 


Not 
married 






ployed 


lepR> 


separat- 


Other 


Un- 
known 


parent 


■pent* 
ed 


ed 








.1 


11.6 


14.9 


62.5 


1.2 


4.6 


.3 


23.2 


12.8 


39.1 


2.7 


13.0 


1.8 


20.9 


17.4 


47.3 


2.8 


3.6 


0.0 


15.5 


15.7 


55.9 


1.0 


7.4 


13.4 


16.0 


15.6 


42.1 


2.5 


2.6 


8.3 


25.7 


15.2 


36.6 


4.1 


4.7 


2.8 


15.4 


14.0 


52.4 


1.6 


11.8 


3.9 


9.9 


12.5 


66.0 


2.0 


2.7 


3.2 


3.2 


10.5 


70.6 


5.0 


5.5 


Q.U 


13.2 


18.6 


56.8 


2.9 


5.9 


0.0 


12.7 


17.4 


56.2 


1.6 


6.5 


0.0 


27.4 


15.4 


26.3 


6.6 


21.2 


6.4 


10.8 


16.5 


56.9 


.6 


5.9 


.0 


25.5 


12.2 


54.2 


1.1 


3.4 


0.1 


35.1 


14.6 


33.2 


1.5 


3.0 


9.6 


24.5 


13.0 


38.1 


3.6 


8.2 


0.0 


20.5 


19.3 


45.2 


.9 


2.7 


0.0 


9.2 


16.5 


63.2 


1.9 


4.4 


0.0 


45.0 


9.2 


35.0 


1.0 


1.2 


9 j 
cA 


10.7 


16.0 


61.4 


2.2 


3.8 


5.8 


21.8 


21.7 


39.2 


3.0 


3.5 


17.4 
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11.1 
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3.2 


8.3 


13.2 


28.3 


9.4 


41.8 


2.6 


1.6 


0.0 


8.1 


14.3 
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.7 


9.5 


r 

.5 


18.0 
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51.4 


.4 


4.9 


.3 
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3.4 
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9.1 


20.6 


12.8 
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1.7 


2.4 


.6 


14.2 


18.1 


58.7 


4.4 


3.2 
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29.5 
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1.6 


17.3 


4.6 


12.3 


18.2 


57.0 


1.5 


3.3 


.3 


16.0 


11.4 


36.6 


3.2 


26.5 


6.1 


10.1 


22.8 


49.9 


2.3 


3.5 


0.0 


11.9 


20.6 


51.2 


2.4 


11.0 


0.0 


34.9 


6.4 
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3.6 


9.0 


14.9 


21.2 


10.8 


41.8 


2.9 


5.1 


0.0 


22.3 
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48.2 


1.7 


4.4 


.2 


27.7 
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44.5 


1.6 


3.2 


8.3 


15.9 
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49.2 


1.9 


.9 


3.5 


23.0 


13.8 


367 


1.5 


15.9 


.0 


7.0 


23.5 


58.2 


.7 


6.1 


0.0 


18.6 


12.4 


48.8 


2.7 


13.2 


0.0 


14.3 


16.6 


55.3 


2.7 


6.1 


.1 


12.0 


23.9 


51.0 


2.1 
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0.0 
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1.7 


9.1 
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10.1 
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TABLE B-8-AFDC FAMILIES BY REASON FOR DEPRIVATION OF THE YOUNGEST CHILD, OCTOBER 
1982-SEPTEMBER 1983— Continued 



Reason for deprivation (percent) 



State 



Tom 

families 



r> tncmd- Umm- 
caned tafed pioyod 
parent parent parent separat 
eo 



Not 



Divorced 



Not 
married 



Other 



Un- 
known 



Viroinbi 60.396 1.6 4-1 1 10.7 15.9 60.7 3 0 

HEE 54539 H 4.8 .1 30.0 17.9 39 2 3.1 

»L 1SS 5.7 21.0 17.5 18.4 30.9 1.3 

87 798 1.2 1.8 16.9 26.4 5.1 40.6 2.6 

U.S. total 3 ,571937 1.6 2.8 7.4 16.5 16.5 48.1 2.2 

Source: Provided by the Administrator, June 27, 1986. 

TABLE B-9 — AFDC RECIPIENT CHILDREN, BY REASON FOR DEPRIVATION, OCTOBER 1982- 
SEPTEMBER 1983 



4.0 
3.6 
4.5 
5.3 
7.9 



4.9 



Reason for deprivation (percent) 



SUte 



Divorced ugi 

J&L D* tncapaci- Unenv or ^ m 

children c«sed W pto£ m ZP- married 

parent parent parent separat. ^ 
ed 



Other 



Un- 



Alabama W7.690 

Alaska WJ2 

Arizona 47.214 

Arkansas 44.651 

California 1040.686 

Colorado 54.677 

Connecticut 82.755 

Delaware W37 

District of Columbia 41.646 

Florida 200.552 

Georgia 162.914 

Idaho 12,090 

Illinois 486,885 

Indiana 108.625 

Iowa ",240 

Kansas 47.804 

Kentucky 99.637 

Louisiana MWM 

Maine 31.049 

Maryland 122,663 

Massachusetts 171.284 

Michigan 455.152 

Minnesota 86.132 

Mississippi 06.447 

Missouri 120,912 

Montana 12.212 

Nebraska 28,304 

Nevada 7 » 55Z 

New Hampshire 12.483 

New Jersey 269.440 

New Mexico 33,138 

New York "1.580 
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0) 
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26.4 


19.4 


42.0 


2.6 


1.2 


19.1 


18.6 


56.6 


.7 


{») 


19.1 


17.3 


36.4 


1.3 


.7 


30.3 


16.7 


33.0 


i) 


2.7 


17.7 


17.1 


49.3 


.S 


9.1 


11.4 


12.8 


63.9 


3.0 


.5 


4.6 


12.3 


71.9 


5.1 


1.5 


16.5 


21.7 


57.3 


1.6 


(') 


16.0 


21.6 


54.5 


1.5 


.0 


34.4 


16.4 


22.9 


2.9 


20.0 


13.1 


19.5 


55.6 


.5 


.6 


31.0 


13.1 


49.8 


.9 


.3 


41.3 


14.4 


26.8 


1.5 


1.5 


29.6 


13.7 


34.4 


2.4 


5.6 


25.0 


19.7 


41.6 


.9 


(') 


12.5 


19.3 


60.7 


1.1 
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53.0 


9.2 


26.4 


1.8 
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57.8 
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.4 


25.2 


24.2 


34.5 


1.4 


.8 


25.7 


12.3 


32.1 


1.0 


6.6 


32.2 


10.8 


35.0 


1.6 
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10.8 


18.1 


63.4 


.6 


.4 


21.5 


21.5 


49.1 


.5 


(') 


28.3 


14.1 


22.8 


1.0 


30.5 


25.6 


14.6 


43.8 


1.1 


.5 


21.0 


19.6 


56.6 


.9 


(') 


35.3 


19.4 


21.8 


1.1 


14.9 


14.8 


21.2 


52.8 


1.5 


1.2 


18.7 


13.9 


32.8 


1.5 


24.8 


11.8 


26.2 


47.0 


1.6 


.1 
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TABLE B-9.-AFDC RECIPIENT CHILDREN, BY REASON FOR DEPRIVATION, OCTOBER 1982 

SEPTEMBER 1983 — Continued 



Rbkoo for deprivation (percent) 



State 



Total 



Divorced 



De- Incapaa Unenv or J** ^ 

a**6 taW ployed tefliffy ££& J2L 
parent parent parent separat- 

ed w 



Other 



North Carolina 123,210 

North Dakota 7,274 

OW° 410,283 

Oklahoma 50,289 

Oregon 47,561 

Pennsylvania 381,466 

Rhode Island 28,681 

South Carolina 89,570 

•South Dakota 11,469 

Tennessee 103,088 

Texas 218,796 

Utah 26,812 

Vermont 12,461 

Virginia 105.294 

Washington 94,525 

West Virginia 53,671 

Wisconsin 167,635 

Wyoming 3,535 

U.S. Total 6,895,400 

1 Not available. 

Source: Provided by the Administration, June 27. 1983. 
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B— 11. — FEMALE ADULT RECIPIENTS BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983 



Stiti 



as sft y ggg w - 



„ 46.790 3.5 

Altska^ 3714 4.4 

AriionilZI 2L579 U 

Arlunsas 21.395 2.8 

WlfornialL. 474.188 4.1 

Colorado 25,084 6.5 

Connecticut 37,816 3.7 

Delaware M45 3.4 

District of Columbia 20,154 2.9 

Florida B9.175 2.9 

Georgia '4,234 2.9 

ST 5.051 7.7 

Illinois 223,701 

Inolana 53.4W 38 

towa 33,170 9.0 

Kansas 20,827 4.1 

Kentucky". 48.640 U 

Louisiana W.877 2.3 

Maine 15.893 6.3 

WKfiZZ M.155 2.8 

Massachusetts 82.930 7.8 

Michigan 212,515 3.5 

Minnesota 45,390 

Mississippi 45.269 5.2 

Missouri - 57,699 5.1 

Montana 4.383 8.6 

Nebraska 12,611 73 

Nevada 4,467 2.5 

New Hampshire 5.460 5.5 

New Jersey 124.459 3.1 

New Mexico 1M» M J W «■} ttj |i 

Nm, York 333,241 3.0 1.7 .0 77.7 16.1 U 

S^ZZ—Z—. 5*58 2.2 2.7 I 62.1 12.7 2 . 

North Dakota 3,486 6 3.3 U 6 .6 W 3 

0^ 193,077 2.3 .8 .0 73.2 20.7 Z.a 

mmm.. 22164 40 3.3 .2 30.3 59.8 2.4 

S2" ::::::: 25:!" "7 3.0 .9 m m u 

Rhode Island 13.031 . 1.0 • 6U 2U .4 

South Carolina 40.503 1.9 .6 .1 75.2 11.0 112 

ST «S !i u 1 ™ « m 

2? .. 11,618 6.9 6.6 C) 72-7 12-2 U 

IILrizz:::= w u u •< « >» " 



0.9 


0.1 


58.0 


9.7 


27.8 


3.7 


(») 


75.0 


14.3 


2.6 


.9 


.1 


82.7 


14.1 


1.1 


1 Q 

1.9 


1 


72.3 


14.7 


8.2 


1.3 


2 


71.1 


18.6 


4.5 


1.5 


.1 


70.4 


17.7 


3.7 


1.5 


.1 


73.1 


20.0 


1.6 


.7 


. .4 


75.7 


19.3 


7 

J 


1.5 


\ i 


68.0 


25.6 


1.9 


1.0 


,4 


77.0 


13.1 


5.0 


1.3 


.0 


59.2 


15.5 


21.0 


2.1 


.8 


75.0 


14.1 


.4 


.9 


.1 


77.5 


16.9 


2.0 


1.0 


.3 


64.1 


13.9 


17.0 


1.5 


.6 


74.9 


13.4 


.5 


.8 


.8 


72.7 


20.3 


1.3 


.4 


.3 


68.2 


26.5 


3.3 


1.6 


.2 


80.8 


11.1 


4.1 


2.9 


1.1 


64.5 


24.8 


.5 


.8 


.3 


71.9 


23.1 


U 


1.8 


.2 


72.5 


16.2 


1.5 


1.1 


.2 


48.1 


45.1 


2.1 


2.3 


.5 


68.6 


17.0 


1.9 


1.9 


.5 


71.5 


8.0 


13.0 


.5 


.2 


87.5 


4.9 


1.8 


3.3 


(«) 


65.1 


20.8 


2.2 


3.4 


.2 


77.3 


8.5 


3.2 


.9 


.3 


79.5 


10.7 


6.1 


2.5 


1.3 


73.0 


16.9 


.8 


.7 


.1 


76.9 


17.0 


2.3 
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B-1I. — FEMALE ADULT RECIPIENTS BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 1983 

Continued 



^ Total Emporium (pfrt) 

^ W M y ^ u™»* 

•a* — : 53 B 2 :J J g • 

J*"?* 78,370 7.7 3.7 6 750 12 5 S 

1.918 9.9 2.4 m 646 |g 4 

u& 18111 3,190,8 69 3.7 1.4 .2 70.7 19.7 4,3 

■MOl MndH. 

Sour* ProwW by tht Administration, June 27, 1986. 

TABLE B-12.-MALE ADULT RECIPIENTS BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 

1983 



State TojiU* — Empteymenlstitetp ^) 



Alabama.. 
Alaska 

Arizona.. 



Colorado.. 



( 8 ) 61.7 34.0 2.1 

1.8 70.5 11.1 7.4 

2 24.0 65.4 4.0 

8H-— -== 5« s s $ It! 11! 5J 

s i55 == i « ? s s £ a 

MOnM I- 984 (*) 6.4 («) 61.2 19.8 12.6 

*5 K h\ <:> » » 

Illinois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa 



Kansas ... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 



Massachusetts.. 



Michigan.. 



Minnesota.., 



Montana... 
Nebraska.. 



Nevada.. 



New Hampshire.. 



New Jersey 11,394 2.4 2.9 .5 



New Mexico 

New York......... 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 
Ohio 



1806 


2.9 


( 8 ) 


513 


7.8 


5.2 


1,374 


(■) 


2.1 


1,096 


1.8 


7.3 


111,609 


4.9 


1.5 


3,809 


6.5 


1.6 


2,643 


7.8 


1.0 


787 


11.9 


4.1 


642 


4.4 


4.3 


1,984 


( 8 ) 


6.4 


2,622 


2.7 


2.7 


402 


5.4 


(■) 


27,447 


5.0 


2.2 


2,924 


5.4 


1.0 


5,451 


6.8 


2.0 


4,021 


3.0 


( B ) 


2,428 


1.1 


(«) 


2,775 


.9 


6.7 


2,243 


3.8 


6.3 


5,308 


1.6 


1.1 


9,877 


5.4 


1.9 


53,557 


6.1 


1.1 


9.207 


5.2 


1.5 


2.428 


2.1 


3.2 


4.062 


1.2 


( 8 ) 


319 


(") 


( 8 ) 


1,782 


10.3 


3.4 


106 


(*) 


( 8 ) 


322 


C) 


(«) 


11,394 


2.4 


2.9 


854 


3.4 


3.5 


38,256 


3.0 


3.1 


2,700 


3.1 


6.3 


246 


15.8 


(») 
.8 


43,413 


3.2 



( 8 ) 52.9 12.8 31.4 
( 8 ) 46.1 35.7 5.2 



(■) 50.4 44.2 («) 

.9 31.5 58.7 1.6 

1.0 58.4 12.3 21.8 

2.0 34.2 54.6 .5 

2.2 18.2 73.0 3.6 

( 2 ) 72.3 19.2 7.4 

( 2 ) 71.0 9.7 H.6 



ESSf w« 3.8 6.3 6.3 58.2 25.3 (•) 

Maryland 5.308 i.fi i i (t) 45 , 0 Jgj 3J 

( 8 ) 40.7 47.3 4.7 

•5 17.2 73.4 * 1.6 



Mississippi im n u fj Si 6 i5 

^ S " M 8 6 L 8 & 11 



( 8 ) 33.4 4a5 18.2 
( 8 ) 27.6 56.9 1.7 
( 8 ) 25.2 (■) 74.8 



( 8 ) 85.6 7.2 7.2 



34.9 53.6 5.8 

( 8 ) 82.7 10.4 (■) 

( 8 ) 49.1 42.9 1.9 

1.0 56.1 11.5 21.9 

( 8 ) 52.3 15.8 16.1 

( 8 ) 21.2 70.7 4.2 
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TABLE B-12 —MALE ADULT RECIPIENTS BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, OCTOBER 1982-SEPTEMBER 

1983— Contittued 



To *5LEf'* TZH^i EmkMd IW 



ffi w tr Jgoj g 



1 77 ^ (i) 52.8 25.9 11.0 

OMakama IS Si gg 1.2 37.2 39.2 7.8 

Oregon M» 5} « 5 204 ,3.5 u 

3.933 37 • 39 , ,j 

Wwhlstand 'J93 « -o I 1()4 M3 

South Carolina '- 491 

gg (i) (•) 73.2 8.5 8.5 

Sart* Dakota » " l 20 , 6 1.8 24.5 11.8 

Tawwsea W» ^ \ 6 73.5 2.9 5.3 

T«as W» JJ ^ ,.) 55.7 22.0 16.7 

jg ^ lS 5.5 1.8 (•) 38.1 54.6 C) 

* m 43 34 («) 64.1 12.8 15.4 

Vkilnto 3'*° \\ 4, . 69.7 18.6 4.8 

*a*i*ton W» " S . 22.1 72.9 2.1 

Waat. Virginia 7 f 2 M U y aj Mg u 

U^rZIZ Z 445.534 4.3 1.9 4 31.2 58.2 40 
Source: *e*W by to MvMftitfm. June 27, 1966. 

APPENDIX C 

AFDC Enkollmxnt an* Bowott Data 

TAKE C-l. — AfOC EtMOLLMENT: MONTHLY AVERAGE NUMBER OF CASES AND RKWENTS, RY 

STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1M5 



TftfMtor 1*"** **** 

SUIt OfOM •! 



UP 1 "ft* 



52342 150,961 0 0 

6349 15,873 0 0 

_ 25,475 72,092 0 J 

*»0M 21 919 64,173 0 0 

553,016 1,618,903 78,447 356,581 

27 701 79,114 760 3,305 

Colorado 41759 121,715 1,081 4,848 

Cooooctart ^ 24,204 141 607 

Dotowro 22 425 58,368 231 840 

Met of Cohflota 2 71 437 0 0 



n . 84,807 238,541 0 0 

Goorpo mn 5Q.621 1,211 5,739 

" " 6,247 17,232 0 0 

240,120 734,594 15,831 68,942 

;;zizii"ZZ" 57,015 165,427 0 0 

39,946 122,703 4,928 22,161 

22,818 67,355 1,925 7,948 

59387 159,592 0 0 

76,232 230,279 0 0 
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TABLE C-l.-AFDC ENROLLMENT: MONTHLY AVERAGE NUMBER OF CASES ANO RECIPIENTS BY 
STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1985— Continued 



SUM 



Total 



Tola! 



ol cms 


of radpifnts 


use, UP > 


19,773 


57,150 


780 


72,131 


194,671 


1,462 


86,417 


235,425 


1,835 


225,185 


690,565 


34,991 


51,344 


151,710 


7,144 


51,922 


154,776 


0 


66,455 


196,914 


3,689 


7,887 


22,479 


178 


15,283 


44,231 


1,335 


4,725 


13,709 


0 


5,414 


14,341 


0 


124,530 


367,006 


4,682 


17,972 


50,648 


o 


373,141 


1,111,938 


16,214 


63,506 


165,530 


0 


4,431 


12,406 


0 


224,400 


672,513 


36,818 


28,036 


81,753 


o 


27,847 


73,937 


0 


186,342 


560,763 


14,343 


15,770 


43,744 


217 


43,476 


119,762 


0 


5,850 


16,408 


0 


57,035 


155,047 


0 


120,182 


362,947 


0 


12,890 


38,043 


0 


7,795 


22,433 


706 


58,434 


153,584 


0 


64,492 


177,865 


5,675 


33,591 


105.796 


9,933 


95,466 


288,247 


16,492 


3,812 


10.036 


0 


1,628 


5.689 


292 


53,490 


172.822 


0 


1.347 


4.224 


0 



Numtogf 
"ft"* 



Maine 

Maytmd 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



New Hampshire... 

New Jersey , 

New Mexico ........ 

New York 

North Carolina..... 
North Dakota...... 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .. 
Rhode Island.. 



South Carolina.. 
South Dakota..., 
Tennessee.......... 

Texas 

Utah 



Vermont.. 
Virginia.., 



Washington 

West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin........ 



Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands.. 



U.S. total.. 



1 Unemployed Parent category. 

Source: Data provided by MmWstratwi, June 27, 1986. 



3,330 

6,273 
8,041 
145,388 
31,354 
0 

15,901 
720 

5,753 
0 
0 

18,798 
0 

69,200 
0 
0 

152,960 
0 
0 

60.250 
928 

0 
0 



0 

2,947 
0 

23.715 
41.144 
71,665 

0 

1.414 
0 
0 



3.691,610 10,812.295 261.340 1,130,750 



TABLE C-2.— BENEFITS TO AFDC FAMILY OF THREE, BY STATE, JULY 1985-JUNE 1986 



State 



AFX 



food stamps 



UHEAP 



Total 



JEE" 51416 52,523 

3,156 2,423 

Wfamh 7,044 1,261 

g 0 P nectfcut 5,844 1,621 

Dettwarc ~ 3,543 2,311 



$101 


$4,040 


435 


11.541 


128 


5.707 


110 


4,937 


131 


8.436 


380 


6,660 


520 


7,985 


355 


6.209 
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TABLE C-2> BENEFITS TO AFDC FAMILY OF T HREE, BY STATE, JULY 1985-JUNE 1986— Continued 

AfDC Foodstamps UHW Total 



State 



3 924 2 197 303 6,424 

District of Columbia X'J^ 24M 126 5,566 

Florida 

2,775 2,511 160 5,446 

Georgia 5^ 3428 100 9,144 

Hawaii V M o 2 279 210 6,137 

Waho $J 2 ; 28 7 226 6,137 

Illinois 3Q72 2,452 308 5,832 

Indiana 

4446 2,040 264 6,750 

Iowa 4398 2,054 242 6,694 

Kansas - 2 J64 2 523 126 5,013 

Kentucky 2 280 2 523 101 4,904 

Louisiana 4 ' 6U 1,991 300 6,902 

Maine 

3,948 2,189 295 6,432 

Maryland 5 'i M 1319 560 7,563 

Massachusetts 4740 1352 134 6,826 

Michigan 5336 1,473 430 8,239 

Minnesota 1440 2 523 179 4,142 

Mississippi ' »»i»B 

3,288 2,387 223 5,898 

Missouri 3*934 179 404 6,567 

Montana 4200 i\\A 350 6,664 

Nebraska f m 2 348 200 5,968 

Nevada ?«. 1973 454 7,095 

New Hampshire w 

4 848 1,919 328 7,095 

New Jersey *%c 2 ,445 194 5,735 

New Mexico fZ 1626 229 7,681 

New York 2 952 2 488 147 5,587 

North Carolina Vj 52 2 038 500 6,990 

North Dakota M " * 

3480 2330 163 5,973 

Ohio 3608 2.291 140 6.039 

Oklahoma 4 ' 73 i ^955 202 6,888 

Oregon 4278 2,090 178 6,546 

Pennsylvania 5472 1 732 350 7,554 

Rhode Island 

2352 2,523 117 4.992 

South Carolina 2344 339 6,115 

South Dakota x ' m 2 523 218 4,577 

Tennessee 2 'i 74 2( 5 2 3 63 4,760 

Texas 4 *51 2 2 t 020 265 6,797 

Vermont 3492 2 «6 326 6,144 

Virginia 5^ /fii 162 7,417 

Washington 2988 2477 142 5,607 

West Virginia Vl^ M22 246 8,174 

Wisconsin A M 2078 230 6,628 

Wyoming _ ■ 

standard deduction. The actual amounts us^ »« »s 



Upstate Atoka 



llt^ food stamp alWFnent: m $290 $319 

July to September 1985 — ^ r 2 11 293 327 

October 1985 to September 1986 ~ 

la^ standard o^oudm 95 162 134 

July to September 1985 ' 98 168 139 

October 1985 to September 1986 



157 



151 



4 Afffi AUshi Kiwm 

tontMy oing * iWtw cxpmx deduct*** 

My to Stpftmber 1915 _ 

Octatar 1M5 to April 1986 "J ™ 92 

"V"*" 11 " 6 - - 147 256 210 

„ss a ens a was? saaiRaat r«ua —»>•••«- 

San* PrwkM by ttw AdMnhtration, Jim 27, 1918. 

TABLE C-3.-AFDC JANUARY 1 986 BREAKEVEN POINTS, FAMILY OF 4, FIRST 4 MONTHS, BY STATE 

WW cot, JO. work upme. BwhwiBi pwert o(- 

185 pment Effect** 



AfDC Camiltd of need sM. breitevM MUrm 
mmlmuni breiKen rwmtma np 

J« $326 m $326 35 56 

JS?L- 2»2 528 522 522 5 0 

M*** 698 1,152 1,291 1,152 i 26 igij 

S*™*":' «0 735 944 735 80 127 

572 963 1,058 963 105 

»===== S S i$ iS S S 
284 531 866 531 58 91 

H* 547 924 1,010 924 101 159 

H& 344 621 U60 621 68 

368 657 1,319 657 72 113 

316 579 672 579 63 100 



Illinois 
Indiana 



J* 3 419 734 775 

J 3 "** 420 735 777 



734 80 126 

735 80 127 



246 474 455 455 50 78 

Uxiisldna 234 456 1,317 456 50 7 

Ma,ne 465 803 1,186 803 88 138 

fifcz 395 698 1,010 698 76 120 

KS?®* 15 505 863 953 863 94 149 

j!" 1 *** 3 : 616 1,029 1,140 1,029 112 177 

144 321 605 321 35 55 

J 15 ? 0 " - 320 585 675 585 64 101 

ft?*? 425 743 949 743 81 128 

J** 1 420 735 777 735 

Sfc 341 617 631 617 67 

rcwHamps 442 768 818 768 84 132 

^J5*° 313 575 579 575 63 99 

566 954 1,047 954 104 164 

£J g^ 03 269 509 995 509 55 88 

Moth Dakota 454 786 840 786 86 135 

360 645 1,497 645 70 111 

349 629 1,079 629 6 08 

Jffi n ° « 7 49 U» 749 82 129 
467 806 864 806 88 139 
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TABLE C-3, — AFDC JANUARY 1986 BREAKEVEN POINTS, FAMILY OF 4, FIRST 4 MONTHS, BY 

STATE— Continued 



gj 115 prat trtettw ■,.,„„. 



ass s s & £ B .5 

s g » 5 5 S 

T ff:- 430 «4 1,497 764 83 131 

„ . 596 999 1,685 999 109 172 

Vermont »6 *» . M 108 

Wfc w l8 100 159 

Washington »" .'.„ 5;3 e 99 

649 1, 8 iS 1J8 186 

SlIIIl I— 390 690 722 690 75 119 

Source Prwtfcd by the MmWstnttoi, June 27, 1916. 

TABLE C-4— AFDC JANUARY 1986 BREAKEVEN POINTS, FAMI LY OF 4, MONTHS 5-12, BY STATE 

Wdc, to. tmtoma*****- 

87S lUptrcart Bhrtw 

wJT 



5^==== g g SB 5 S I 

SStzz— ::::::: S 5 u« • » 138 

Crforado 120 525 944 525 57 ,90 



Connecticut •» "JS ;« so 78 

Delaware 349 454 646 454 g 

"a? - " - '' ::::: 8 5 « S « 67 



- 264 369 799 369 40 64 

Georgia - z " X 10 io 651 71 112 

I 111 ? 00 :.1ZZH 316 421 672 421 46 73 



Indiana.. 

419 524 775 524 57 90 

low * Si 777 525 57 90 

■"■Or 4 ,° 6 351 38 60 

**"»» 246 «l «' 37 58 

B y 4« 570 U86 570 62 98 

Mar^and 395 500 1,010 500 55 « 

Massachusetts « 610 953 wu » 

«Wugan g jj * ^ , 9 124 

Eg 144 M M5 » » 43 

Missouri 320 425 675 475 £ g 

JJSf 1 34 446 631 446 49 77 

ttms: == « « 7 818 54 7 60 

New Jersey ........ 



465 570 860 570 62 



159 
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TABLE C-4.-AFDC JANUARY 1986 BREAKEVEN POINTS, FAMILY OF 4, MONTHS 5-12, BY STATE— 

Continued 



WW can, 10: work expense, 

05 



185 percent 



New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina... 
South Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



AFDC 
maximum 


Computed 
breakeven 


of need std. 


313 


418 


579 


566 


671 


1,047 


269 


374 


995 


454 


559 


840 


360 


465 


1,497 


349 


454 


1,079 


482 


587 


892 


429 


534 


1,339 


467 


572 


864 


239 


344 


821 


371 


476 


686 


186 


291 


764 


221 


326 


1,278 


439 


544 


1,497 


596 


701 


1,685 


347 


452 


714 


544 


649 


1584 


312 


417 


1,153 


649 


754 


1,413 


390 


495 


722 



effective 
breakeven 



Breakeven as a percent of— 



Poverty level 



418 
671 
374 
559 

465 
454 
587 
534 
572 

344 
476 
291 
326 
544 

701 
452 
649 
417 
754 
495 



46 
73 
41 
61 

51 
50 
64 
58 
62 

38 
52 
32 
36 
59 

76 
49 
71 
45 
82 
54 



Minimum 
wage 

72 
116 
64 
96 

80 
78 
101 
92 
99 

59 
82 
50 
56 
94 

121 
78 

112 
72 

130 
85 



Source: Provided by the Administration, June 27, 1986. 



TABLE C-5.— AFDC JANUARY 1986 BREAKEVEN POINTS, FAMILY OF 4, AFTER 12 MONTHS, BY STATE 



Child Care, so^work expense, 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia.. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 



AFDC 

maximum 


Computed 
Breakeven 


147 


$222 


800 


875 


282 


357 


224 


299 


698 


773 


420 


495 


572 


647 


349 


424 


399 


474 


284 


359 


264 


339 


546 


621 


344 


419 


368 


443 


316 


391 


419 


494 


420 


495 


246 


321 


234 


309 


465 


540 


395 


470 


505 


580 



185 percent 
of need std. 



Effective 
breakeven 



Breakeven as a percent of— 
Poverty level w J*™ m 



1.480 
522 
505 

1,291 

944 
1,058 

646 
1,476 

866 

799 
1,010 
1,160 
1,319 

672 

775 
777 
455 
1317 
1,186 

1,010 
953 



$222 
875 
357 
299 
773 

495 
647 
424 
474 

359 

339 
621 
419 
443 
391 

494 
495 
321 
309 
540 

470 
580 



24 
95 
39 
33 



54 
71 
46 

52 
39 

37 
68 
46 
48 
43 

54 
54 
35 
34 
59 

51 
63 



38 
151 
61 
51 
133 

85 
111 
73 
82 
62 

58 
107 
72 
76 
67 

85 
85 
55 
53 
93 

81 
100 



mo 
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TABLE C-5.-AFDC JANUARY 1986 BREAKEVEN POINTS, FAMILY OF 4, AFTER 12 MONTHS, BY 

STATE— Continued 



CM Cm, $0; wort operae, 

J» 185 



Breakeven as i percent ol- 



EttectM 



AFDC 
nuniffluni 



Computed 
Breewvw 



of need ltd. brtekeven pomty tevd 



Minimum 
wagt 



Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire... 



New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.., 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 



Vermont.. 
Virginia.., 



Washington 

West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 



Wyoming.. 



441 


516 


892 


GIG 
DID 


691 


1,140 


\AA 

144 


219 


605 


320 


395 


675 


«3 


500 


949 


47U 




777 


OA 1 

341 




631 


A A 1 ) 

44Z 




818 


465 


540 


860 


313 


388 


579 


566 


641 


1,047 


269 


344 


995 


454 


529 


840 


360 


435 


1,497 


349 


424 


1,079 


482 


557 


892 


429 


504 


1,339 


467 


542 


864 


239 


314 


821 


371 


446 


686 


186 


261 


764 


221 


296 


1,278 


439 


514 


1,497 


596 


671 


1,685 


347 


422 


714 


544 


619 


1,584 


312 


387 


1,153 


649 


724 


1,413 


390 


465 


722 



516 


56 


89 


691 


75 


119 


219 


24 


38 






68 


500 


55 


86 


495 


54 


85 


416 


45 


72 


517 


56 


89 


540 


59 


93 


388 


42 


67 


641 


70 


110 


344 


38 


59 


529 


58 


91 


435 


47 


75 


424 


46 


73 


557 


61 


96 


504 


55 


87 


542 


59 


93 


314 


34 


54 


446 


49 


77 


261 


28 


45 


296 


32 


51 


514 


56 


89 


671 


73 


116 


422 


46 


.73 


619 


68 


107 


387 


42 


67 


724 


79 


125 


465 


51 


80 



Source: Provided by the AAittstribon, June 27, 1986. 



APPENDIX D 
General Population Data 

TABLE p-i _ N UMBER AND PERCENT OF MOTHERS IN IABOR FORCE WITH CHILDREN UNDER 18, 
MARCH OF SELECTED YEARS, 1950-85 

rfcnfaft • Unsafe] 



CMtan tabor force 



As percent of popofabon 



Selected vein 



Tote), with With d**w 
children 6 to 17 
under 18 yew en* 



MHiiMfe. M*"* WttcMdren With children 

chtten 6 to 17 H^S 6 under tge3 
wder 6 mfcr 18 yen only ^ 



March of: 

1950 *" 6 

1955 6 » 522 

I960 - Mw 

965 M» 

1970 WW 

1975 1M67 



2,925 
4,048 
5,120 
6,000 
7,642 
8375 



1,701 
2,474 
2,898 
3,682 
4,572 
5,592 



21.6 


32.8 


13.6 


27.0 


38.4 


18.2 


30.4 


42.5 


20.2 


35.0 


45.7 


25.3 


42.1 


51.5 


32.3 


473 


54.8 


38.8 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
34.1 
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TABLE D-l.— NUMBER AND PERCENT OF MOTHERS IN UBOR FORCE WITH CHILDREN UNDER 18 
MARCH OF SELECTED YEARS, 1950-85— Continued 



O** **«*<» top«M of populate 



T » %T ■» T « isr m 



!£ ".790 11,252 6,538 56.6 64 3 ififl no 

1985 ggj »■« 8.215 62.1 £ M5 415 



Sour* U.S. Dtptrtmnt of L»Jor. ikirw, of Uta SWWta, Ju» 19M. 

TABLE D-2,— STATUS OF CHILDREN: 1960-84 

[to thousands] 



I960 1970 »;s iggO 1984 



Children under 18: 

living wilti never-flurried parent fl| V;, 9 .V,:, 5 1" ,226 

As percent of an Wren ^ W . u " W» 33 

Receiving Aid to FarnHlw with Dependent Children '....IZ"! 2,314 6,2 14 8.M5 7,419 7 jj 
1 Indudes some cNHron in 18 to a. 
Soum Based on bases ml OHHS pubkiuon. 

APPENDIX E 

Employment and Training Programs for AFDC Applicants and 
Recipients-Summaries of Selected EvaluTtioJ fIndSSs 

office of family assistance, family support administration, 
department of health and human services 

™? OK"* of Family Assistance (OFA) has been following a re- 

ZZZZtf^SSS?**^ 8trategy to 4684 work reqiiremenfi^vt 
sons for welfare recipients and applicants. That straterar originated 
with Federal legislation to authorize states to operate wofk nr£ 

f9^0B^ l l^V\^ bm , B ^ ReSc^tionlct of 
1982 Sra fiLv ™Sa ^l^W Responsibility Act of 
iy»^ (TEFRA). Both OBRA and TEFRA established work mmnui 
as options for States to reduce welfare denenden™ tfSh^f 
creased employment of applicants andredpSS uSJSS to teS 

kansas WIN Demonstration WORK Proimun"- >%Ln rwA 
Search and Work Experience wSv^tt 
ffiL^JS^ ! "Subsidized Emplo^nTprSSn?' 

<§S n N0r f C ?f 0llna Community Work Experience PnS'^ 
South Carolina Community Work Experience Program"^J^h- 
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ington Community Work Experience!^.™" W«^^^ te » 
•tensive Applicant Employment Services" <*££^J^™' 

Following each Bummary is the name and ao^reM oithe agency 
or oiganSation from which the full report may be obtained. 

g-1 .—ARKANSAS WIN DBMON8TBATION'. WOM ITOO«AM, ABKAN8AS 
DCPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 

The WORK Program was implemented Jto test «m 
the WIN (Work Incentive) program, with the goal °*^^^ ng 
neater AFDC employment service partocmation than WIN. Arkan- 
STreceived a Federal waiver of the WIN requirement that moth- 
Si oT^Saker nriatives of children under 6 years of age are not 
reared to^eristeV J for emptoymentrrelated actios and, instead, 
J2nd^ restoration for those whose youngest child was 3 or 
^vUTS&niM assigned to the experrmental groug 
where sttbtect tea fixed sequence of required activities:* ^ W !*C 

L^dfwthose still unemployed after bath activities, up to iz weeaa 
ofwoak «Srten« TOn 'completion of this sequence, P"JaP»£ 
aatL r^tt^nad to any program activities. Those assigned to 
S coSroT^we^ SHTftmn participation for the dura- 
tkm of the research period. 

^ pssaSa^ 

former WINProgram: 88 percent compared to approximately 

* 2 P *AttWh utilization of the work J^^^SSm 
was loweTtkan expected, a majority *9^™^£ t ^?£L 
believed that the work requirement was fair and saw that they 

^iSlndetoS participation ia the WORK Program increased 

enteEfaraings for mandatory participants pcreased byone- 
S oveTteVcontrol group level. Samings increased approxi- 

""S^elfiSi expenditure, for the WORK^progr«pa^^^ 
were reduced. The percent receiving welfare at the end of the 
to^S^riod wa^uced 7 P«rc«tog. points. Th*. was a 

15 percent reduction *f "P*^™,^^ _: th 
B ; The Droaram worked as effectively for mothers with pre- 

Mhool chSSSi m it did for parents with children of school 

agTBottreSSo^nent and welfare impacts were of similar 

magnitude. . , . . 

Coat-benefit anlaysis showed teat. . work Pro- 

^1 Taxoavers experienced a net gam from the WUKK no- 

gran/S^edfrom $209 to $1,177 per enrollee over five 

y Trhe net value of the WORK Program from the perspective 

*3% g e7ve^ n c^^ , 
Fin^ oporto? fi^P^S Demonatrstion ^^^S 
Office of Publications, Three Park Avenue, New York, New York 
10016,(212)532-3200. 
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E-2.-SAN DIEGO JOB SEARCH AND WORK EXPERIENCE DEMONSTRATION 
CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OP SOCIAL SERVICES ' 

n j£$L£ FDC ^le parents and APDC-U parents (unemnloved 

c? s&s^sasr familie8) * r ° f ^ 

two wLZ rffJK J 01 * ° f orientation and training and 
two weeks of self-directed job-search in a group settine in orde- 

FTC? P^riP^nt " job seeking methods. * 
«/oo SearcWor* Experience.— In this model, followine the 
job search workshop, those still unemployed aViHTSUSl 
were required toparticipate in the CommunitvWork P«!wf 

vate nonprofit agency for up to 13 weeks. P 

Hm£L «? ti™ T 8«>up was composed of participants who received 
limited Work Incentive program (WIN) services received 
Among project evaluation findings are- 

cyi^i^^^^'^ - 1 The Job Search/ 
nnT^J^! 61 "* ]odto substantial increases in employment 
and earnings for AFDC-Basic participants. Average earnmas of 
ftfi^y were 23 ^percent higher t™W 

9. ^ S } W„ P< ^ gains were sustained overtime 
i J" ^ali. Job Search alone improved employment and to a 

~S3itfM welfare which 

*uow^stt^^^ 

search alone m San Diego, though positive, were less consist- 

otW^C o f fleeted subgroups confirms the findings from 
other studies that employment programs for welfare recimente 
fhT i l W ^L impa £ t8 ° n those who are more SaSS^ 
SeWC depeScV emPl0yment ^ 
Impacts on AFDC-U Applicants 

00411 p f°S ram , m0!delfl ( Job Search and Job Search/CWEP) 
S r were statically significant and substantialities in* 
welfare payments, an average of $470 for Job Search ralvSiri 
pants and $530 for Job SearSh/CWEP partidpante^e ffnaS on' 
&3g eaming8 o/ABT^apfS^^S 
1. Although the Job Search/CWEP sequence produced sliriit- 
MSjJ' B Sfffir ^ "rings tha? Job fiESKtaSC 
AFDC-U s, the difference between the models was not simifi- 
cant on any of the measures. sigmn- 

„M^™^tion of impacts on subgroups of AFDC-U appli- 
cants reveals larger reductions in welfare payments and great- 
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er morasses In earnings among those with tome prior welfare 
dependences comparS to those with no prior dependency. 

Program Efficiency 

Cost-benefit analysis indicated that budget savings for both 
AFDCindATOC-Oover five year, exceeded short-term cost, an d 
{£*ba^to^Switad at all levels of government: Federal, State, 

"p^reporte: Manpower Etononitration Raeeerch Conation, 
OmcVof TOieatioi»s,Thrae Park Avenue, New York, New York 
10016. 

B-S MARYLAND EM>LOYMXNT INTnATIVf* PBOOBAM, MARYLAND 

' DXFAXTMKNT Of HUMAN BBBOUXCSS 

Th« MmrvUnd project, which served AFDC applicant* and recipi- 
V^tH^l^S^ZaSSr Options, in Baltimore, and the Basic 
E£l££nJn\ TrSSS PrtramTO to V rural country (Wico- 
^ p r^^rwSSS^^3ae to achieve eustained eelf-aufflciency 
^l^j!SSi£&^^ jHZention. Participant, chose 
feSowtnTeaSSon^ orientation job 

S^toUbrdbScTjob placement), work experience, and educa- 
SoTand Siwig^toriiSbaak^ ikllla, OBD, «d cU^m^ 

*** 1 The population eerved by Options was notably disadvan- 

ui^S^^!^^^^^ socioeconomic 

ch fSSnSateff made an effort to serve enrollees in all major 
^5J2S^^^S<Jcononiic subgroups, including thoss 

^Although then were employmejitpiin. fw^A™Op- 
tkW enrolleee, there were no reductions in welfare receipt or 

^a^S^^ortkm of Options experimentals than con- 
li?^^rffto^ ^hort^Sa, but in jobs with similar 
^^J^^J^iS^hTU both tneexperimentals 
Stfth? coSXwWe^ed in full-time minimum-wage 

^Earnings impact, in tb* k*»g4erme^ to^^ 
__ TvZnmn ifterthe short-term observation period. For one 

SrtSTMVMith. and eighth quarters after entering the research 
i™ii^Sm Ae piScedi^ quarters. In theaghth quarter, 
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experimental earned an average of $780 and the controls an 
average of $623. The $157 difference is rtaScaUy gScaS 
and represents a 25 percent increase in average experimental 
earnings compared to the control group mean 

6. When only the budget effects are considered, the estimat- 
ed budgetary gams and savings are less than the program's 

aJtv? 1 ?? program was n «>t cost-beneficial for those in the 
at usj-u group. 

ru?"* 1 /S?^ Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 
Office of Publications, Three Park Avenue, New York, New York 

E-4.— NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OP HUMAN RESOURCES 

. Under Federal waivers, North Carolina (in 6 counties) gave varv- 
i, n JL! m ? J* 68 toured participation in CWEP project compo- 
a w i~i .^^^p 1 *- J* preparation, and work experience. Both 
AFDC applicants and recipients participated in the project, which 
was evaluated in 1988 and 1984. Because the research des^ was 
ba f?d on a comparison of a limited number of counties with and 
without CWEP the differences (although in the exacted dSStton) 
were not statistically significant except where indicated. Findings 
on project effectiveness were in the following areas: 

1. CWEP and the AFDC Caseload-As a group, the CWEP 
counties showed smaller caseload increases than expected 
when the economic situation was poor (1983), and larger de- 
cides than expected when it improved (1984). 

2. EffetsofCWEP on Economic Independence.— CWEP par- 
ticipants left AFDC due to earned income increases at a great- 
errate in both 1988 and 1984 than did AFDC recipients in non- 

CWFP ™^™«^ em ? loyed ' a t £* her Percentage of former 
CWJiiF participants than former AFDC recipients retained em- 
plojmaent for at least six months. A lower percentage of former 
CWEP piirtiapants returned to the AFDC progranT at the end 
ot six months than the percentage of former recipients return- 
ing in the non-CWEP counties. NOTE: This difference was sta- 
tistically significant. 

3 ; ^ inds °f U S 8 ,t bs A idized J ob8 that CWEP Participants Get 
and How They Felt About Them.— Former CWEP participants 
. J J?7 ner . AFD ? .re«Pients in non-CWEP countries both 
tended to ge t UMubsidued jobs paying at or near the minimum 
wage. Over 60% of CWEP participants got services or manufac- 
turing jobs. CWEP participants were generally satisfied with 
then- jobs, but a relatively large percentage felt that their 
chances for a raise (49%) or a promotion (57%) are poor 

4. No Displacement of Regular Employees.— No evidence was 
found by worksite sponsors that CWEP participants displaced 
regular employees. 

5 ; ?%HP» »*. ^o/ic Attitudes Toward the AFDC Program 
and AFDC Recipients. —Surveys of elected officials in CWEP 
counties before and after program implementation found sig- 
nificantly more positive attitudes after exposure to the pro- 
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m-arn The same surveys were administered in a group i of so- 
SSJ Se^omically similar non-CWEP counhes AWugh 
Etudes in CWEP counties were more positive, the a 1 " 6 " 5 " 0 ?* 
weren'1 Tgrlat enough to conclude that they were all due to 



ReSng program efficiency.-The best estimates of welfare 
saSTcfuSigVe $2.14 for each dollar spent in 1983 and $1.85 

^Fu^d rlp^TBaSu^ and Information Section Division of 
SocS ^^es! Departmlnt of Human Resources, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 27611. 

E _5 SUBSIDIZED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM OHIO DEPARTMENT OP 

HUMAN SERVICES 

Under the Subsidized Employment Program (SEP),. AFDC partici- 
JrEf CTMita T wBre^Sverted as subsidies to potential employers. 
¥K dS wm fomented in 8 counties to test themcentive 
IffLfTCe^ubsSes in hiring participants. It was expected that 
SEP Ui Sniunrtion with other work program components, like 
rw^P «nd iob .search would result in increased employment, re- 
S^ca^S h or reduced caseload growth, andreduced wel- 

«* fete 

over the control counties. m \f a ro mat reduc- 

8 The 8 SEP counties experienced a net welfare cost reauc 
tioii and the control counties, a net increase. qo . 

Final reports: Ohio Department of Human Services, 30 East 
Broad Street Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

taun or «"*^;, A S5i^SS S anurban and a rural county. 
^SS^M^ «f rBSwMSB ana 

C0 9 ld A n il^ et S^rdect was understaffed and support re- 
soured S olVwrthl the urban areas, of the counties a 
c^GffiSmethod for placing AFDC recipients into work en- 
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vironment was developed-22 percent of the experimental bm 
emXnfent 8 P ~" t ° f ^ COntrols 

mtehuSSf beTlStt g ? ants ^ d from employment 
ve& S^SJTn^ private for-profit worksites were de- 

iceVPoXf^^ ?° U $ °g ,,olina Department, of Social Serv- 
ices, P.O. Box 1520, Columbia, South Carolina 29202. 

E-7.— WASHINGTON COMMUNITY WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
WASHINGTON DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERBS' 

The purpose of the Washington CWEP nroiect wan in nrmnJo 
work experience assignments firAFDC recipSnte^ tc 7Z& tCin 
finding employment in the competitive job market rw?pKi, 

which offered job search and job search counseling MndiHEK 

^nlnv^fi 10 " 0f ^ work Pram's two maioTcoSp^eywWch 
employed^mpanson group were in the following areasT' 

1. CWEP Provision of Work Training and Experience- PWFp 
provided work experience to more d4dva^Srec?piS- 
CWEP participants as a group had averaged only 18mSn«« of 

SlfiES. X ? 6 P Ve yea ^ »* to the p5&£ Compared 
9 rwSn °j ^i 03 ? 11611 * for ^T cl »ents. P 
iS. owi!,P and E&T Assistance in Finding Unsubaidizad i? m 
of°ffi n ^^ y Percent of cwep D^mtaTSSM»S2S 
^f?Jo£^ 1Ci P ant< ? fo " nd unsubsidSed employment during or 
after participating in the programs, compared to 14 Mrcent of 
comparison group cases. Research fmcungslugges^ tffitCWEP 
OEDS"^ nCe r y ^Pensate for laS of® 
q fc&- than . d °e8 Participation in the E&T job club. 

and ^ $^™^ bl \ C J^ iB ^ ce Associated with CWEP 
and E&T Participation: AFDC savings realized from increased 
employment in CWEP and E&T, comparedto wanSTSS 

PrSfi h p.l Udy > year ' y"*? a oenefitS ratfoT$L00°70 
Program expenditures exceed grant savings bv S2SS12 «fl»» 
program costs of $85,565 were^btw^Ho^eve'r savtaS 
JSS!LF S?* red^ions following the study year would ha^eT 

PiffiSw^ 6 remaining program expenditures wit£n7 month! 

Fuial reports: Program Research and Evaluation Section TOffiS 
Per^nti nf 1 ! 08 ^ Analysis, Division offlSlSSSinTS! 

E-S.-IN^SXVEAp^CA^ EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES, STATE OF WASHINGTON 

This project was designed to test the effectiveness of the manda 

^AlS^h^J^J^L^ leSatio? ruthoSg 
iv a ioD search. The State also used section 1115 waivpr AnfiinrSfS 
to include AFDC caretakers with chSren over 3 S of £°3 £ 
mandatory program registrants and to delay proSL aSS« 
q^rrem°ent UP ^ com P le «on of the job search re- 
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The original project design involved the random ^gnment of 
matched I Sdrs of welfare offices to either experimental or control 
SteSs A Mandatory job search program was implemented in those 
offices" £K for experimental treatment while a voluntary pro- 

•KM^ESSg no^unteers. in the ^Joffioes 

™n?a TV- A iob , Sarch pro^ln those offices which comprised 
S rJ^nte^ office They also continued to operate the 
2S5£2d1SS wS dl&^bUity ^determination for 
up^ Tdays The two types of mandatory job search programs 

W %gM£fiim each phase of the demonstration *re as fol- 

^Findines from the first phase (the voluntary vs. mandatory 
phase) SveTrceS of experimental applicants obtained env 

T USSS^SX - »• project (two oratory 

JiSS«TSe ^taTwSrer. to delay eligibility dete™»at.on tar 

to employment. The increase in applications ^ both project areas 

nnai re^ra. iti^ic^ Division of Administration and 

Sf^Sffiffw Serrfces, Olympia, 
Washington 98504. 
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